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(tf J Nalandii, Moiuist^ry S it* No* 4. North Tr-nmdah an excavntwi to Ucvapila 
levd, 

(rf) Nalftndn* Monaateiy Site Jfo, 4,. Nojtli vemsdalL, aiter repeir erf ceil w^JIi 
end doorwHjB of Devapala manEirteij* 

#1 IS^—(fl) XflJnnda. MoneAitfrr SiteKo, 6. Bonth TeraiiduLh of topmost fftmctiire un 

emit^ted. 

(i) Kalanda^ MoEft^tery Site Xo« 0, Soo^ verandoli ol topmont atruotara 
alteor conaerra^n* 

I# X-—(ii) Nalaodap Monaatei}^ Site No. C, duiiDg clcafnnce of jimer quadrai^e 

of topmost structure, 

(6) Kalucda* Monastery Site No, 6, after clearance of inner qondraDgle of top¬ 
most fltrnctare imd repair of tjell woOs, 

n XI.'—(a) EohtasgiailL. Man Singii^s Mahal before rcoonetruction of Mien oriel- 

hnlcony emtaide Dorbar HalL 

(6) Rohta s g arh. Man Singh’s Mahal after reconstmedon of fallen oriel-balcony 
and erection of huttmasefl. 

(fl) Chanda* Bimba Gate of Gond city walb before oonservation, 

(d) Chnnda. Bimba Gate of Good city wall, after repair of fallen bastiom 

-t Sn*—{a) Pjihaipur. Near ri«w of main tempfc, from aoii^ 

(&) Paharpur. Main temple after excavation. Details of first terrace verandah 
ctn south-east 

I, Xm*—fo) Pabaiptir. Main Tempte. Wall of second temce on nonrii-west^ before 

conservation, 

(6) Pahaqinr. Mfun Temple. M‘all ol eecotid terrace on aouth-waat, after 
conscrvatioiL 

(c) Paharpur. Mara Temple* Second terrace on smiib-weat, before couservit- 

tion, 

(d) Pahaipnr* Main Temple after excavation. Second terrace on south-weift 

after conservation* 

, -.ijr, 

^ XrV,—(ff) Paharpur* Maio Temple, First terroee verandah on southswest^ bciore 

conservation. 

(6) Palraqiiir. Main Templo. First terrare verandah on sonth-wc«t, after 
conaervatiou* 

(o) Fahaipur. Main Temple. Basement wall on aootb-west^ before conserva-^ 
don. 

(d) Paharpur. MBmTemph. Basement wall cm sonth-west^ after conservation. 

ff XVp—TudlaK Contour plan ol the fortress and monnnterfe* of Giri. 

2LVL—(a) Taxila. Fkn of monBateriea A and B at Giri. 

(ij Taxila. Plan of monasteries D and E at GirL^ 

XVu*—i(a) Taxila* Giri. fiite C. West face of mmin stGpa* 

(ft) Taxila. Giri, Bites C and D. General view of stQpas and mouastery from 
north-west* 

„ XVLLI^(o) Taxila, Giri. Sites C, D and E. General view of excavattena from 
sonth-east, 

(ft) Taxik* Sirkap, Trench B, Drain {dpeti* 
fc) ToxfU. Sirlcapp E. Group ol oopp^ objwta iii 

^ X1X^<—Taxitfi. Antiquitias Irom Giri and Sirksp* 
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XX.^TuiIa. Antiiqiuti&a horn Qtd &nd Sirir&p. 

T flxiln . Antdqutti^ trrym Sirk&p« 

District Bombsiy^ ThJM small copper pot* with lida* fodiifl m axca- 
YBtkia of old tempK 

XXH-—MohenjodATo, Plan of Sd* Arc** 

XXni»—Mohenjodaro, Plan of Dk. nAwa (O* Seotioa)^ 

XXIV,—(a) Moheojodaro, Sd. Arm, Notibi™ Section. Feoertrated Court in Bbdc 
Looking Dorth'nortt-wftst* 

(6) MateojodAro. 8d, Area, Northern Section. Bird'a eye view of now exca- 
vntiDtifl. Looking Bouth-oest. 

XXV. —Jfohenjodaro. Antiquitba from Sd. and Dk^ jVreaa. 

XXVI. —(a) MohenJodttTO* 8d. Aren. Block 4. Eatianco to bath room 23. Looking 

nnrth-tiorth-caat. 

(6} Mohcuiiodaio. Sd. Aioft. Block 4. PasuAgc betis:™ bath momSp 
Looldzig eost-^noTth-flaat. 

(o) Moh'l^jodiiro. Dk. Area (G SeotionJ. Block 10, Houae IT, Boom 20. 
Well ATid pavement. 

(d) Mohisniodato. Dk. Axea (G. Section). Block 9. Court 21. Potteiy kiln. 
XXVn.—(o) Jhnkar, Diacrict Larkana. Motmd A, looking north-'eart. 

{by Jknkar, Diatiiot Larkana. Monud B, looking Bonth, 

(o) .Tbukar, Diatrict Lorkanu. Mofnnd B, wbQb of sundried biicka, looking 


north. 

(tf) JhiikaT, District Larkana. Eartheaware rase (No, 40). Gupta period. 
XZVin.—Jhukar, District Larkana. Prehistoric antiqfmtica. 

XXIX.—Jhukar, Distriert Lcikana. Piahistorio antlq^oildes. 

XXX.—Jhukar, District Larkana. Antiqtiitica of tie Gnpta period. 

XXXI.—(a) Allahabad Fort. Two abaci lying in the endounre around the Awka column, 
(b) Haiappa. Mound .AB, Saucer-shaped deptosaion in expansion of Pita I and 

n. 


xxxn.~(a) 

(6> 

XXXIII.—<“) 

(b) 

(«) 

{^) 

(*) 
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(3) 

XXXtV.—{») 

(b) 

(0) 

(il) 

(«) 

fi) 

XXXV,-<a) 

(b) 


Horappa. Mound F. ParaUol Walls area; Weettfii erteuricn from north. 
Harappa. Mound AB. Expansion of Pita 1 and II ; general view of 
pavements, shed owr Bkelotal remfluis, ctc.^ from north-u'cst. 
Harappa. Seven burial jars Nos. 7435 A to G, close to the oart road erosa- 
ing moandsD and E. 

Harappa. Burial jar Ko. 7435 F. 

Harappa. Burial jar No. 7435 E. 

Harappa. Human skull No. I from burial jar No, 3934C. 

Harappa. Burial jar No, 7435 G, with eon ten ta. 

Harappa. Burial jar No. 7435 B, 

Harappa- Pottery type*, 

Harappa. Miniature faience vases. 

Harappa. Sealings, 

Harappa, Ornamental objects of faience, paste and shell. 

Harappa. Mlscdhuieou* ivory ohjecta, combs, spatula, etc, 

Harappa. Gold objects, 

Harappa. Terracotta liasket and spoon. 

Harappa. Mound F. Seven long oval vbmu (4184) m tUu, 

Harappa. Painted vsaes. 
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Plats XXXV— wntd. 

( 0 ) Hamppa. 
fd) HjLfappa. 
(#) Uamppa^ 
(f) Haiappa. 
(j) Hiimppa. 

(A) Hanippa. 
(i7 Aanmtii. 

(/) Khabakklr 


Terracotta cartA xiod iaddlefi. 

Human figurines. 

Jlomiii Twnch L Toy auimaJ and vasea from low lerek. 
TetrwC'Ottfk carts and saddlea. 

Painted potahcnla. 

Inched potabards. 

Copper statuette oi female from MonaAteiy VI* 

PUtfmiiia II to L5 on tbo soutliecu shore of lake, fruni 
aouth-wcfit^ 

XXXVIh.—( 0) Saniftth. Nortls-weatem area after encaTB&n* 

(6) Sarnatfa. Excayntioix west of AiSoka pillar. 

XXXVU.—Samuth. Antiquities from e^avntionB* 

Cakuttn^ Acquisitions to the Indiim Musouxm 
XXXVUT.—Calcutta- AcqnidtiooH to the I rtHiari Mmieuiu. 

Rownh State. General view of the SQikhaiu Cav^es. 

XXXtX—^ 0 ) The now MoBeum at T ax ila, from nortli-o<iBtw ^ 

(6) Interior of Routh and central galleiieSp 
(e) Corner of the north goDeiry. 

(rf) Group of BtncGo figum from Hohra Moradu atilpa, set up in the Mufleum. 
XL.—Xalanihi EjseairatlonB Ii>27*2S. Monaafrzy No^, G. Plom and Section on A'^B, 
XLL—Nalanda R:xm\rationB^ Stiipa jufce No* S* Plan elm wing pgeitiOQ of earliest 
stupaa inMicie moiind* 

XLH. —Nalnnflii Exca^ationii. Stdpa site No. 3. East eleruiiom 
XLllI^—^hialanda ISscavatiDiifi. Sitlpa Jute No. 3. SectiDn through east ahowing 

earliest ittOpos in mound. 

XUV.^ii) Nalonda. Bronfc Stupa from Momatei; Site No^ I, De^apaia stzatam, 
portraying eight Bcenra from the life of Baddha. Pound 1926-27, 
(After cloaoing). 

(4) X atanda . Bronze image of T&iap eighteBn-inrmedf from Monastery Site 
No. 4, Dcvapala stratom. Found i926-27* (After cleaning). 

XLV.—Pflharpim Plan of Main Tetnpk. 

Poharptir* Geueral view of exoavntbne in north gate area. 

(4) Paharpur. Bathing platform, Bouth of monastery euclosniB. 

(o) Pabarpur. Soutbem mandapa aud aDte-ohjimber of Main Teanpla^ ahowing 
niolie and stairway. 

(ei) Poharpur. PiUar base of Gupta periodr in weateni maudnpa. 

Terracotta plaque. Lion m oaTe. 

Termootta plaque. Monkey putHng out wedge* 

Terracocta plique. Monkey holding a bunch of mangoea* 
Terraeottri plaque. Blqihant and mice. 

Terracotta plaque. Mungockse and cobra* 

Terracotta plaque. Vidyadham on rhinoceroi, 

Conueiiaji bends. 

Miscellaneoua beads. 

Beals ol HliamuuemL 
Seal of the Dhannapib^viliAra J 
Copper coina. 


XLVTI.—(a) Pahaqjur. 
(4) i^oharpui. 

(c) Poharpur. 

(d) Poharpur. 

(e) Pahorpur. 
(/) Paharpur. 

XLA'HL—(o) Pahirpur. 

fft) Pahorpur* 
(0) Pahorptir, 

(d) Paharpnr* 

(e) Pahiupur. 
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Plate XLVUI— 

(/r Sj Puiiflipnr. Stucco liojtds^ 

(ij Palitrpiir. Beol of Uhartnasena* 

(j) P aKaj prtf^ BcaIs o£ SijilllflSWKl. 

„ SLIX.—^a) Pahiiipuf. Stono uoik^ ot Hevajra* 

{b) Vishnu Cablet, 

(o) Jhewui. Bronzn Vasuilhnia. 

(ft) Sibsugar. Stone image. 

(fl) Nnpukur. Stone Vasudhortt image. 

(f) Dtianaaniig&i, Tripuii State, Bronze Bevajra image, 

Ij.—( o) Magaijuuikotula, The Qraat Stilpa. 

{&) Nagmiimikooda. Naharallabodm Excavated ilonastery and apsidol 
temple. 

LI.—(fl-d) SugatjuivilttMid*. Beam A, panels 1-4. 

LUo).—to-c^ Kagaijnnltonda. Beam A. pane la 5-7. 

((1) NngBijumkonda. Beam B, end |ianel, 

Itll.—(o) Kagni^onikoiidB. Fculpliiicd slab finm Slflpa No. 2. 

j yurjir fjlk fmfla_ Baa-ntief 1mm Stlipa No. 3- 
UIl.—(a) P*ean. Rcrooiiia of a pedestal excavated in a mound neai Sulftimmi 
Temple. 

(6) Pagan. Buddha found in a Tuined temple at Natpallm. 

(cj Pagan. A broiuw rtOpa-shaped object (finial f). 

{rf) Pagan. Mound Jiear Nagayun tonipk*. Remains of an excavatod pedestal. 
{«) Fagan. Figure of Jambnputi found in a rumed tcmpk at NatpaPin. 

(/) Pagan- Bionws @t5pa (kt. 9') found in a rained temple at NotpaHim 
„ LlV,*-(i») Pagan. A bronze votive tablet. 

(6) Hiiukwza. Buddha. 

{oj Pagan. View of a rained temple at Natpallin, 

(rf) Pagan. A relie caakvt. 

(ej Hmowza. Bronze band and bead of a Buddha figure, 

{f) Pagan. Buddha. 

(j) Hmawza. Part nf mscription round the pedestal of Buddha (A), 
fJCj ^dmawxa. Excavated bciidJeea Buddha with msenhed pedestal. 

LV.—Hmawro. Terracotta votive tablets, 

Tfmnwza. Fragmentary stone reliufa, 

IjVI,^(a) Hmawza, Earthen funeiul urns, 

(5) Hmawza. A stQpa encased in another at a mound in Thaungbyagdn, 

(c) Hmawza. Broozo funeral uro. 

(J) Hmawza. Terracotta votive tablet, 

(e) Hmawza, Fragmeuta of bones i oonCeala of bronze funeiil urn (o), 
LVn,—(o) .ThewarL Bronze miniature temple. 

(6) Jhewari, Bronze inflcril>e<l and painted imago of Buddha to bha>iiitparia‘ 

mvdri. 

(c) Jhewart. Bronze Vajtasana Buddha image. 

(cl) Jhewaii Bronze inscribed image of Buddha b b&ufUMjKtria'' nwi^ 










ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL SURVEY 

OF INDIA 

FOR THE YEAR 

1927-28 

INTRODUCTION 

FOR over twenty-six years Sir John Marshall has been Director General 
of ArchfBology in India and has edited all, save Bix, of the Annual Reports 
which have been issued since the date of his appointment. During his un* 
usuaUy prolonged period of office as Director General he has acquired an un¬ 
rivalled knowledge of the monuinente and antiquities of India, knowledge which 
none of his aucoeasors holding the appointment for a few years at the end of 
their aervice con ever hope to obtain. During these twenty-six years the 
Aichffiological Sur\'ey has continually extended its activities and responsibilities 
until the whole attention of the Director General is now absorbed in routine 
adiuini.strative duties. It was felt by the Govenmient of India that the burden¬ 
ing of Sir John Marshall with such duties was detrimental to the interests of 
Archseology, ami in September 1^128 be was placed on Special Duty in 
order to provide him with an opportunity of writing and publiahing tlie materialB 
collected by the Archieological Department and himself during his long period 
of office. While on Special Duty Sir John Mfirshali will write a series of books 
on the excavated remains of Mohenjodato, Harappa and Taxila as well as on 
the monuments of Sanchi» ^landn, Delhi, Agra and Multan, At the same time 
he will continue to hold charge of the excavations at Taxila which have been 
raider his direct control for tixteen years and also co-ortU^te the results of the 
operations of the Ardueological De^rtment at the prehistoric sites of the 
Indus allied cultures. In consequence of the departmental changes result* 
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ing from Sir John ilarnhall’s depntafioin on Special Daty the editing of thie 
Seport has devolved upon his successor 

In the lost Bepoit the Director General gave a brief r^rume of the policj 
of the Departme-nt in the tnatter of the rival olaims of conservation, explorationt 
research and epigraphy, and pointed out that the increased grant of two and a 
half lakhs now rendered it possible to devote adequate attention to exploration. 
The proWsion of this same grant in 1027-28 enabled excavations to be carried 
^ out at Afoheniodaro and Jhukar in Sind, Harappa and Taxila in the Punjab, 
Samath in the United Provinces, Nalanda in Bihar, Paharpur in Bengal, 
junikonda in the Ifadres Presidency and at Pagan and Hmawsu in Bunna, 
While it ia unfortunately impossible to report such sensational frnHa as those 
recorded in 1920-27, the detailed accounts set forth in this Report* * give ample 
evidence that the excavations have generally yielded results of great archieo. 
logical interest. 

Save for the researches of Major Muckier in Makran* over fifty years ago 
and my own in Sarawan and Jhalawan in 1925,® Central and Southern Baluchia- 
1ian had remained, from the arclueologicel point of view, an entirely unexplored 
region. That it remains so no longer is dne to Sir Aurel Stein who,’in contimia- 
tion of his valuable resiearches in Waziristan and Northern BalQchistan* toured 
extensively between Nni-embcr 1927 and April 1928 in the Sarawfin. Jhalawan, 
KhaiSn and Makran divisions of the KalSt State. During that period he sur¬ 
veyed no less than sixty-five sites and at fifteen of these carried out trial exenva- 
tions. These explorations, dealt with below, have resulted in fJm discovery 
of pemains dating from early ehalcoUtMc to historic times and reveal the former 
existence in tht^ regions of a very widespread chalcolithic civilisation. In the 
case of the curious stone embankments so abundant in parts of these regions, 
and known locally as gabrhand^, it is interesting to note that Sir Aurel Stein] 
confirms the opinion advanced in the Annual Beport for 1925-20® that these 
are to be at^buted, not t<i the Zoroastrian period as the name suggests, but to 
the chalcolithic age. 

In the matter of conservation it is gratifying to be able to record an increas- 

realization by local bodies of their obligations in this direction and a recogni¬ 
tion that the maintenance of ancient monuments is not entirely the conifem of 
the Central Government. In this connection it may be noted that one-thiid 
of the total cost of the repairs to the tank ami temples on the ghat at Viramgam* 
in the a>mbay Presidency was borne by the local MimicipnlitT while to the 
total cost of Bs. 20,017 expended on the conservation of the remains at the fort 
at Bohtasgnrh.’ tlie Government of Bihar and Orissa generouslv con^buted 
one-half. 


* 'Tjtb pp. 01-136 

* lUocldar, Oh Ruins im Matmn> J, B. A. 9., J87?, a V«L 
jk 17S i J 11 I 7 1817. p. m, 

■ A.S,t., 10^-25, pp. 61,60 f 1020-30, PP. 60-7*, 

£xcanafto>t4 Oviuthislam, IBSO, 

* Stetn, A, 8. 1638- 27, pp, £10-224. 

* X A 1026.28, p. 72. • VddW p. M 


0, p. Ml, Pnetedings A. fl. Ang. 1876, 
oftks JicU Stmuff Vo, 


» m p. 31 
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IKTROBUCnON. 


TLe question of tlie amemlinfiiit of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act bas received the consideration of the Government of India and it is hoped 
that it mar be possible shordy to undertake the necesaaiy legislation to render 
it possible for non-official agemaes to co-operate with Government m the KEpbta* 
cion of the countless sites in India still awartuig excavation. 

In conclusion 1 would lecoid my obligations to Rai Bahadur Daya Bam 
Sahni and Mr. N. G. Majunidar for valuable asmtance in the preparation of this 


Report. 


IL lianuBJ^AVxs. 
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SECTION I. CONSERVATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 

MONUMENTS. 

Bij jl/r. Ln 

Q\ra'G to the transfer, early in April 1928, of the permanent Snperin. 

teodent, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Haaan, to the Frontier Circle, Lahore, 
the Annual Report for the Xorthem Circle iiae been contributed by the 
officiating Superintendent, in coUaboration with the Assistant Superintendent. 

* ™ L44,189 was expended during the year under report, 

on ( 0 ) Special Repairs, Ra. 43,229, (b) Annual Repairs, Ra. 48.998 and tc) 
Maintesance of Gardens^ Ra, 51^962. 

D 32,1)00-2-0 in tht Dnited Pjovinc and 

Rsh 16|014^3 in tlifi Delhi Province, 

For tha MnTenirn™ of aapnrviaion tbn Cirol. hna bean divided into ionr 
Avisiona, eeeli under n Cooacrvation AMutant. The pumping plant at 
SmaKDHA Las been installed and the special tepaire to iTlKADD-n-DafLaH’o 
Tosin at .4gra have been practicaDy completed, leaving money available next 
year for social repaiis, and works that have been held in nbeyance owing to 
want of ftmda In the Aona Foet several carved decayed atones, including 
four brai^ete of the Djw«-l-Kflas, were renewed and in the oonityard of the 

K “*■ *“''*• ’’’ie decaved 

brackets hidden aw^ m the masonry need to be kept under observation. 

Iwee ^w iron-giated doors were also provided at auiUble positioim to keep 
out intruders dunng oioaed bonis. At the Taj JUflAu in addition to the 

rr r’’“" ■>““5'“' P«™S tones ware 

ropkced and where most necessary tbs inlaid work received attention. Several 

ro-en a one jAm ronnd the river yosfcs were renewed and eement toll-tales 

were fixed at suitable pomts ronnd the drum of the mnin dome where creeks 

were m evince At Finox Kuax’s tome a teak wood door of Mughal des^ 

was piomded. -At R.asiba(M some broken stone jdli, were renewed and^n 

large portion of the boundniy wall rehnilt. At the Komam Catsouc Pv™ 

a miMug stone cross over the tomb of John Heatings wim replaced 

!f'tb! t!'wr“ « carved faeing^stoni 

of of Seeaphtoa Rrsnoo, which had faUen down and ehattmd was 

re^aced by , new one. At Axbaes tomb at SiK.sinmA a portion of the 

Sid t t 'I T ’^‘1' BPriEse wl 

^ J ^ ^ V entrance to the crypt tn keep out hats and birds ^ A lenrth 
of of the western wall being out of plumb was dismantled and rabui^ 
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Broken tiat^Ia and mlBeing chkajja aJabu Jiave been replaced and the floors 
improved l>y putting do^vn lime concrete. 

Hie Bhitish tomb enclosure in the Bouth-east ivaa attended to* the 
loose railings were xefixed with boHs and uiita and the standards and miliiigs 
painted. At Mariam's tomb foar decayed brackets at the south were dis¬ 

mantled fl-«H replaced by new ones, nGcessitAting the resetting of the chhajja 
Blabs they supported. As the north-east corner was out-of-plumb, it was dis¬ 
mantled ami reset, screened twin tie rods being inserted to take the thrust 

of the arch. Xow that the yield of the tube-well at Sikandru b more than 

ample for the grounds at .4kbar’a tomb it is advisable to extend the pipe line 
to Mariam’s tomb and to lay out the grounds ndthiu the enclosure. A lay 

out plan for these utounda is in esistexice. A length of "O’ of the fallen city 

wall at FatHFVH i^iKBi was rebuilt and the pathways leailing to the SamOSA 
Mahal and another in front of Faizi’b School were paved. The broken 

duat'V floor of the Bang Mahal was reiaid with rttme slabs over 3' lime concrete 
and an iron turnstile was provided to prevent the ingress of cattle. Decayed 
brockets, shafts, aod lintels of the third cohinm from the east of Bibbal’s 

Stable were also replaced by new ones, as had tieen occasionally done also 

in previous years. Since, how'ever, all the dangerously weak ones have now 
been changed it is not proposed to carry out any further replacement. About 
a mile of road was renewed with stone balhist which, in the locality, b cheaper 
than kankar, but as the steam road roller could not enter the courtyard of the 
Diwau-i-Am on account of the narrow gateway this portion of the road was 

renewed with kankar, A species of rank vegetation baa been entireiy eradi¬ 
cated bv the simple process of removing it l>efore the seeds had formed. 

The Dak Bungalow continues to be popular. The furniture belonging to 

the District Board has been returned and that belonging to the Public AVorks 
Department purchased at a cost of Rs. 1,772. The renovation of the furniture, 
croekerv and cutlery ia being considered and it is hoped that anerther year 

will see furniture and fittings worthy of the bungalow and the site, Rs. 3,589 
were spent on the repairs to the old Baoli Well. The work done dnraig the 
vear was the clearing of debris, the refacing with carved and plain atones of 
the whole of the causeway and the replacement of decayed columns anc] other 
ornament in the thkm. The work is still in progress. A further portion of 
the fallen wall at Jagsee was rebuilt and extensive jungle clearance carried 
out. At the Tomb of R.ashid Khan at Eashidahad, Farrukabad District, 
several chhtijja stones were replaced, vegetation from the dome* rooted out 
and the crevices filled wnth Umc ci>nCTete. At Daul^t’s tomb at Mbhnacab, 
Atanigarh Distiict, 3* concrete floor Jiaa been kid in the cenotaph chamher, 
the graves repaired and the jungle cleared* At Auranozebs ^[osqle at 
another portion of the stone flagging in the courtyard was completed 
and a stone jdU was pro^dded over the north door of the tomb of Lal Khas 
situated in the southern corner of the Raj Ghat plateau. The broken paiapeta 
of the Stone Bbid*b at Bhitaei, Ghazipur District, were repaired, the jungla 
cleared and holes in the ramps filled iu. 
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A patm tree against the euttance gateMray of Ijtikiiab Khak’s tomb 
ftt Cuus,^, Mirsapiir District, was remo\'ed as ite Bwaying tended, to daioage 
the chknjja stones, and trees growing agninst the eompoimd wall were removed 

fore their roots and branoheB had time to do damage. Last year a sum of 
Ks. Tftas ^pent on tiie He^ukition of shops over the (tOMTI BAmaE nt 

JAVAPm and this year the transaction was completed by the further expendi¬ 
ture of Re. 10,912. The kiosks on the bridge will shortly be vacated and the 
tenants of the shops will no longer display thereon their unsightly aunshadea 
and hangings. Before long extensive repairs will liave to be undertaken to 
Mveral of the kiosks. Here, as elsewhere, iron dowels are primarily to blame 
tfforts were made to get the Mntawallis of the Shabqi Mosques to’ sign ogree- 
raenta, but these have imfortnuately been onsnccessfal and in consequence no 
repairs were carried outsat the monuments. The modem additions to Auraj-’o- 
Paviliox at Khajuha. Fatebpur District, such as the tiled verandah 
fire place, kitchen and bathrooms were diainantlod. The materials were 
atjrtjoned and the proceeds banded over to the Cliairman, Digtrict Board, 
hatehpur, after deducting the cost of disraantUng. All the roofs of the Jami 
at Sambhal, Moradabad District, ami the entmnce gateway were re- 
laid with lime concrete, the masomy steps towards the north were repniied 
and ^e wooden roof beams and planks of the rooms to the north of the praver 
chamber were also renewed. At the K«mpE>.uv at LucExow owing to ihe 
entmnce of storm water through an unroofed passage, the tManwt under the 
model room were in an insanitary condition. This has been rectified bv the 
pmvifliou of a cormgated sheet iron roof concealed behind a parapet wifi of 
the passage. The flag staff, the only one in the Empire that haa its flag ftvmg 
after sunset, a-as painted ami a few gun carriages were repaired. The hon 
railing round the Celtic Cross was removeil at the request of His Excellencv 
^e Governor, A gang of haM, was employed tliroughont the year to visit 
all the buildings in Lucknow to clear awiiy the weeds and vegetation. ^ atiiall 
deitoc pump, capable of lifting 7o gallons a minute, was erected at 000 * oTZ 
weds and the problem of scarcity of water has thus bean solved. Two shattered 
brackets of the So^ Khamba ' at the Naban Mahal and Ibrahih CeigHTi’s 
Tomb we^ replac^ and the compound wall was raised two feet to prevent 
the nei^bounng ^inhabitante from scaling it. Several rotten rafters wL 1 
placed by sound on^ at Sik.imi>ar Bagh, Ordinair petty repaim were also 
earned out to the Dilkusha Palace. At Bibiafcr Uovsb a smafi atrip ^ 
land round the house has been transferred to this Deportment by the Mim,arJ 

a^honties boundarr pillars have been erected and a ehaukidar employed 7o 
keep the binldiuga neat and tidy. ^ 

*"* l>«™ .bMdT bwa 

^ »t vMioiu, mounmeate and ti» ivA wiU be filed new yeer ^ 

The ArcH/Eolo<hcal Darpeins in the United Previnr**® * j - 

™int«med. Tie meees. i» largely dne to tie effort, of llr i ™p *0^’' 
^peu- fW.^ of Gardea., Urdted Ptovinee., trio i, L JorL^;^ 
tie eve of rettreateaf. He ha. beea roaaeeted with tie Arch^elogfcT^en 
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since 1900 and their beanty and appropriatenesa are a testimenr to Ilia unfailin g 
interest and care during these twentv-nine years. At the Taj Gardens, at 
Aqra, the maintenance has always been the object of fqjecial attention as they 
rank first amongst the historical gardens in the Provinces. Its lawns, floral 
display, vegetation and the beautiful 'rigtas have been the particular care of 
Mr . Morgan, the Offioer-in-Charge. At Khax-i-Alam the nwtoratioa of its 
garden structure is the main achievement of the year. A more liberal propa¬ 
gation of omamentul shrubs, etc., has been arranged for to meet the needs of 
the archmological gardens and local demanda. The extension of the water dis¬ 
tribution aervice to the southern forecourt of the Pearz. Mosque has enabled 
this part of the groimds to be properly mHintained. The annual programme 
providing for the relaving of one acre of turf has been adhered to. At the 
garden of InMAntr-D-DAULAa’s Town all structural restoration work being com¬ 
pleted, an attempt has been made to reciaim its shrublieries which greatly 
suffered during the operations entailed by conservation- The grounds of the 
tnnoT enclosure are to be entirely rekud on tho lines laid down by the Director 
General of Archsology in India, and the work iimlertaken next year when 
funds are provided. At C*niiin-KA-RAtzA hedges and shrubberies have been 
carefully attended to and the rank vegetation that encroached on its boundaries 
eradicated. Owing to inadequate water supply as a result of the failure of 
the pumping engine the year's programme could not be carried out. The 
engine baa, however, lieen repaired and the garden is now in a satisfacto^ 
condition. At the Roman Catrouc Cemetery the pathways are being pro¬ 
perly demarcated and lined with Mughal bricks, the central walk straightened 
and suitably bordered with opl\U>pogon where grass could not be properly grown. 
The shnibberies at Sekantuia have been extended on both sides of the eastern 
and western causeways, stray building materials collected and stackefl and used 
as a soling coat for the roadways, unsightly earthen mounds levelled off, and 
the ceoently planted trees properly spaced. The forecourt lay out has been 
completed, an evergreen hedge to screen off the wire enclosure planted and a 
teniportiiy water supply provided till the permanent inatallation b made avail¬ 
able. Climbers have beeo planted to cover the old walls on the east and west 
of the gateway. 

The lav out at the Km'RRU Bagh at Allahabad finally sanctioned early 
in the year, has been successfully carried out, and provides a suitable setting 
for the monuments. By the removal of the central drives imposed by the 
scheme, the historical grounds are now quite distinct and separated from the 
general lay out of the gardens. But certain adjustments were found neces- 
sarv to make this isolation of the historical grounds merge aesthcticaDy into 
the general lay out so as not to create t(»o violent a contrast. These alterations 
are now being gradually effected. There remain, however, the extension of 
the water distribution service to command the entire site, the development 
of the northern glade and a final top dressing of all pathways etc. These will 
receive due attention when funds are available. The Residency Grounds at 
Ldcknow have been the object of special attention during the year under 
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iBview. Besides tfie j^ortiag of the main lawn, the Cboss Monument parterre 
has been laid out as a most attractive rose garden, fontiiug a splendid and 
appropriate aetting for the monument. The Cemeteby Enclosure has Iwen 
freed from coarse grasses and rant vegetation so as to encourage the spread of 
dab grass. An electric pumping plant capable of gh-mg a safe hoiirlr yield of 
4.500 gaUona haa been installed in connection with the old well, which hna 
hitherto been quite inndequate for the ertent of ground served by it. The 

yield of the tube l>eing given by the Agricultnml Engineer to the Government 
of the United Provinces as li.OOO gadons per hour, there should be no anxietv 
as to the supply which, however, wUI be put to a practical test during thi 
coming summer months. The little grounds at Kadan Mahai. and Ihrahuu 
Chishti's tomb have also received due attention. The obtrusive bricks that 
aligned the pathwa>*a have been relaid flush with their sides. The grouild 

along the newly restored boundary wall has been planted and the hedges 

properly re aligned and maintained. At the Dilkuska Palace Ghounds im¬ 
provements during the year comprise the proper rc-aiignment of all pathways 
and their demarcation with Mughal bricks laid flush with their sides. Dwarf 

hedges have been planted to screen elevated masonry water courses, and palms 
planted to emphasise the outlines of the old encloaure. The earthen mounds 
flanking the palace steps are now planted with bougainvillea and rosea will 
eventually replace the cannas which are constantly exposed to the ranges nf 
porcupines. * 


DELHI : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

In the Delhi Province the total expenditure incurred on the con«rvotion 

and maintenance of the monuments amounted to Es. 23,287 and Rs. 88 508 
respectively. :Nine works of special repair were imdertaken while the mai'oritv 
of the buddings needing attenriiin received annimi repaiie. One of the most 
important work's undertaken duriug the year was the clearing of the houses 
inside and outside of the Beoampltii Mosque, which had been' acquired during 
the pmnous year. Unfortunately some of the tenants has'e rebuilt their bouZ 
verj' near the mosque and the Deputy Commissioner has been requested to 
metnict others not to rebuild within a distance of fifty feet of the enclo-suir 
Jungle was removed from the walls of Uoae Sen ei Baou and the roof > ‘T 
piem and arches were rebuilt and imderpimimg was done throuohout 
mg and the passages on either aide of the Baoti repaired. Earth ,'7- 
were removed from the courtyard of the attached mosque and the oiff^ ,7, 
exposed (PL a nad 6)* Eertk and dehris wore cleared froni tlie courL 
the prayer chamber of the Kau Masjid, Nizamuddin, walls were nn^ * j 
and the mo<lem fillings removed from doora and windows (Pla. I, ^ an^^^^n 
a and b). The jambs of arched openings of the Tombs BErwEEN irn'o.,--' 
Road anb Hauz Khae were made good, mck» in the domes were filleci 
cement masonry and the ftoors of the tombs repaired. Stone lintels wer^ 

I 
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provided to arched opcninga where meGeaaan'* At Sekajjdab Saak Lodi a 
TOMB (PI, 11, c-d\ ftE-d Lodi Bbidge the broken walls and arches of bastions 
w'eie rebuilt, underpinning was done to the enclosure walls and an approach 
path was made from Sikandar Shah Lodi's tomb to the Lodi Bridge, For the 
mdfis working at the Futoz Soak Kotui sL\ quarters were constructed outside 
the garden, each cooin being 10'X9' with a 7' wide verandah in front. Jungle 
and vegetation were removed from the walls of Zasax Khasa which were also 
underpinned and their open joints filled with fine concrete, while in many places 
old plaster was alsf> edged off. In the Hayat Bakhsh Gabdejts at Delhi 
FOKT tw'o wells which had been coveretl with conspicuous and unsightly domes 
by the Military Authorities were dismantled and rebuilt. Eight mdfis’ quarters 
wore constructecl in the d<ihns to the north of the entrance to the Ql-tb, eaela 
quarter measuring 91'X9' and provided with a smafl courtyard. Other huild- 
iugs that received attention during the year in the way of petty repairs are 
Delhi Fobt buildingj, Babadabi in the Robuasara Gaedeit, Tripolia Gate- 
tv ay, Mutiny Memorial, CHAOBtrEJi Mabjid, Kotla Fmoz Siiah, Pueana Qila, 

KHAIEU-L-MAIfAZIL, ShEE SttAU’s GATEWAY, SaBZ BuRJ, ARAB SaE.VI, 

laA Riiajj’s TOMB, Hl'mayun’s tomb, the Barbee's tomb, Nila Gitmbad, 
Khan Khanan’s tomb, Safdabjakg, Moth-ki-Masiid, Char Minar, Bltai 
Hand A L. Hauz Khas, (Jvtb and Adam Khan's ■tomb. The work eAeciited 
includctl removing debris, underpinning walls, edging off plaster, replacing 
broken atones, lime pointing, rclajdng roofs with Ihne concrete, resetting di^laced 
stones, relaying ftoors, and removing infilUugs from arch openings and windows, 
rebuilding fallen portions of enclosure walls and repairs to steps. The old 
Booking Office outside the Delhi Fort was in a dilapidated condition and 
much too small. A new one on a laiger scale was constiucted at a cost of 

Rs. 910- 

During the year fifty Xotice Boards were supplied to the Public Works 
Department for erection at the various monuraenta in the Delhi Province. 
Of these 25 were pujcJiAsed during the year 1920-27, the other 25 during the 

year under repurtv ^ ^ 

At DkIlEI tlie inauitenauce of the gardens eontintied to satisfactoiy^ 

At Kdtla Fieoz Shah the appearance of the garden has been considerably 
improved consequent on the eviction of the Malis which became possible on 
the erection of the malis' new quariera outside. The diflieulty of watering the 

hiwiis at the Puraxa Qila stiU contiouea partly owing to the abortage of 

water, but largely on account of the undulating nature of the ground. An a 
result of the better facilities in regard to watering at IIOMATTJN’a tomb, the 
grounds have, of late, much improved in appearance. At Safdaejang the 

lawns tecently planted on the north side greatly add to the appesrance of the 

garden but the southern and western approaches ore stfll in need of improve* 
ment-. It ifl hoped to undertake this work soon. At Hadz Kras the gardens 
were * mnintuned in fair condition. The gardens at the Qotb were kept in 
good condition despite the difficulty of obtuinmg an adequate supply of water 
during the summer months, ^ 
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PUNJAB : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS, 

By Mr, M, S. Vats, 

During the year 1927-28 a sum d Ra. 43,076 inclusive of agency cLargea 
was sanctioned by the Government of India for the conservation and main- 
tenance of Hindu and Buddlist—Central Ptotected-monumente in tbo Punjab 
This was supplemented by a further grant of Ea. 1,320* Out of the total 
grant, Ha. 29,297 were placed at the disposal of the Swietary to Govettunent 
Punjab, Public Works Department, Buildings and Roads and Hjdra-EIectiifl 
Branches, for completion of the Archseological Museum {Es. 22,420) and raising 
of pump level and platform for water supply at Taxila (Ea. 1 , 10 I), couBerva- 
tion of ancient monuments in the Kulu Sub-Division (Ra. 2,727),' providing 
wooden ahelves in two antiquity rooms at Habappa (Bb. 163), and for annual 
repairs (Ea. 2,836). hor the maintenance of Police Guard at Taxila, Es. 1 617 
were allotted to the Home Department but subsequently withdraum' and added 
to the *4rchajological reserve as the Govemment of Jn'dk debited this char™ 
to the head " 2fr-PoIic^:entral." Rs. 12,788 were placed at the disposal of 
the Director General of Archaeology in India for annuai repairs at Taxila 
Es. 550 contnbuted towards the cost of removal and rebuilding of a Idtchen 
m the Nurpur Fort, District Kangra, and Rs. 160 utilised bv the Archajolo- 
gical Superintendent for purchasing notice boards and as regLtration fee for 
agreementa. The Public Works Department having surrendered Rs, 4477 the 
modified grant stood at Rs, 38,308. ’ * 

The only <pecinl repair aorla in the Ptinjab were the cenKrTation of 
temples at Bajau^, Naqgab, Dasal and Jauatsukh jn the Kulu sub-division 
of the Kan^ District. But as the work could not be completed last v'ear 
it will be dealt with in the next report, * 

UNTTED PROVINCES ; HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

A ram of Hs. 24,813 was granted for the conservation of Hindu and 
BuddMst monuments m the United Provinces. Rs 21,006 were allotted to the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Muhanimadfln and British Monu 
ments, Northern C%cle, Agra. A sum of Es. 6.807 was expended on special 
repairs to the approach road and certain monuments in the Kalanjar Fort 
DMnct Banda : Ks. 3 4« for Gupta and Varaha atDBocARK, Dis- 

tnct Jhansi, Rs. 2,337 for antiquities at Dwarahat, District Almora * Ra. 
for Gwai,baba imd Siva Te-Mples in the Jagner Fort, District Agra * Ea, 115 
fnr Baka Khamba at EoncH, District Jalaun ; Bs. 3 .a 00 for the constru’etion of a 
1^1 reusoam at Deooami : Hs. 161 for codrertiag tha exiariag room oataido 
the Naeasimha Teotui m the Talhehat Fort into the BhogGim! Ra 1 OOO for 
purohaao aod ereotioa of uotiea board.; and Ra. 3,257 for ammal repah^ The 
balaoee of Re. 3.M7 waa aaaigoed to the Supermteedent, Arohreological Sareey 
Ilmdu al^ Buddhist Mouuimmta, .Aforthem Ciiole, Lahore, for tha oouserva’ 
rion of Buddhist reiMim (Ra. 1,580) mid lumual repairs b, the Areha»lom«i| 
Jluaeum and attachcrl huUdinga at Sajoiath (Ra. 1,327) snd rejnsteation charges 
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Tla. 200), The fortoei reported a eaidng of Rs, 3,005 which was added to the 
Archieological reaerve, A brief summaiy of the conservation works earned out 
in the United Provinces is given below. 

Special repairs were undertaken to the approach road and certain monn- 
ments in the KALANjAn Port, District Banda, in accordance with a conflerva* 

. tion note of 1927. The fort is situated in the south-west comer of the Girvan 
tehsUf on the old high road to Nagode, at a distance of 35 niilea from Banda 
and 23 miles from Atarra, railway stations on the Jhansi Manikpnr Section of the 
Great Penmsula Railway, Up to Naratni, the headquarters of the /aAs'il, 

there is a motor service from both places, but the remaining 13 miles have to 
be travelled by a raised kacha road, except at the Bagain stream, where a stone 
cacfleway is provided. The hill of Kalanjar rises to about 700 feet above the 
surrounding country and though acceasible in the lower portion, the upper port 
is almost everywhere iiupoaaihle of ascent, consisting, as it does, of sandstone 
in horizontal strain, presenting eAteimUly an alruosb perpendicnlnr face 150 
to I BO' high. It was, therefore, one of the strongest forts from very early 
times. 

Sir Alciander Cunningham states that the fort “ may have been founded 
at least as early as the begnming of the Christian ern.”^ As a fortress, its first 
historical mention is in A.D. 1023, when it was invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni 
during the reign of the Chandella Raja Gapda Deva. Again it was surrendered 
by Paramarddi to Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1202, to Sher Shah in his hour of 
death in 1545 and, after poaaing through the hands of Bimdelas, to the British 
Government in 1812. “Between the years 1550 and 1600 sameal there seem 
to have been ejctensive works carried out at Kalanjar. Manu Vijaya seems 
to have been the principal architect and sculptor; probably at that date the fort 
was thoroughly repaired &a well aa enriched with sculpture*^’. During the reign 
of Aurangzeb, the first gate was added and the fortifications thoroughly 
repaired*. There are a number of dedicatory and other mscriptions on the 
gateways and other buildings in the fort, the earliest of which is a Gupta record 
in 15 lines. The expression iid/ojJj’wrBiirj occurs in four inscriptions of the 
12th ccntnxy noticed by Cunningham. Pilgrims’ records range from Sttmvai 
1377 to 1700. Among the earliest monuments in the fort, are those of the 
I2tb century which are to be ascribed to the Chandella Rajas Madanavarman 
and Pnramarddi Deva. 

Access to the fort is gained bj' a pathway ascending the hill from the south 
east and further through seven gateways connected with each other by flights 
of stone steps which continue throughout the ascent except where the approach 
road is level. Owing to landslips, the road required urgent attention especially 
Iwtween the thml and fourth and fourth and fifth gateways. Between the 
former, three dangerous breaches had been effected m the rampart walls which 
with considerable portions of the road had been washed down hy the large 

ijL A JI.,yoLXXl.p.a3. 

1 Dutrid ^ £ 43 . 

■ 247 CimiilisgliiUni XXIp |h £3» ^ 
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Voluai© water nialung down the sigpea, * while between the latter there was 
slip. These breaches have now been made good by provitling retaining 
walls with parapets in which a number of weep holes Lave been left for the 
easy escape of water (PI. Ill, a), hfumerous bonldem which had rolled down 
the hill slopes were removed from the approach and broken stops repoirod. 
Protruding blocks were knocked oS by sled^ hammering. The west jamb of 
the sixth gateway, which was out of plumb, was dismantled and mfauiJt and the 
fallen dry stone reteining waU to the west of this gateway also reconstructed. 

For the rest attention was mainly devoted to the temple of NiLAK.\sTHA 
which lies to north-east between the inner iind outer ramparts and is 
the principal monument in the fort. According to the large inacribed slab, still 
lying in the celk, the teai]>Ie was built by Paramatddi and the epigraph 
inscribed by Padtna on Monday the 28th October, 1201 A.D. The temple 
faces west and is sacred to the Nlhim^U which is 4' O' high and made 

of dark blue atone set with silver eyes. The shrine itself is an octagonal cave 
with flat r^f having a magnificent nianthpa in front, supported on each aide 
by four pilhirs, the comer spaces being cut to form an octagon. Originally 
it appears to have bad three porticos supported on two projecting pillars in the 
centre of each' of its three sides, but only traces of the southern portico are now 
left. The pillaiB made up in sections are crowned by cross-shaped bracket 
capitals. The comer pillars are square throughout, but the nDmaining right 
are square, octagonal, sixteen-sided and circular from the base to the upper 

part of the ahaft. The temple is typical of the I2th century arcMtectiire of 
the ChaudeHa^. 

The roof of the cello, which was leaking, baa been made water-tight, 
uneven atones of the man^upa pavement re-set and miHlom additions dis¬ 
mantled. A ^af-wood doorway of simple Hindu design has been prorided to 
the shrine in place of the former rude pknka. Tie compound has been cleared 
of dfibris and jungle, and stray sculptrures brought together and housed in the 
modem dalan which stands immediately north of the mavdapa. Several rock- 
cut sculptures have been freed of moss. The most important repair for the ’ 
safety of the pilgrims who vkit these shrines, was the rebuilding of a part of 
the steep retaining waif which flanked the steps leading down to the temple 
and in which a dnngeroiis breach formerly existed. 

The L-shaped police cAott'i'* standing inside the seventh gateway has been 
cleared of debris, but thorough repairs to this can be undertaken only when 
all other works at Kalanjar have been completed. Notice boards have been 
l^vided at the first and seventh gateways, the gateway to the NfLAKANriU 
Temple, .Irioaseara, Sita Sej, a smaD cave, and Kot Tirtha or the large 
holy tank. All these works were completed at e cost of Rs. 5 , 857 . ^ 

As stated in the lost yearns report a sum of He. 18.447 which had alreadv 
^en contributed by Messrs. U Po Kj-a, K.3.M.. A.T.M., retired Additional 
Distxict Magistrate. Henaada, and 17 Po Hlaing, T.P.S., Honorary Magistrate 
Kyangm. Henzada, was utiUsed for the restoration of the Nirvana 8t0pa and 
.Matha Kuar Cuapel at Easu. Both monumente were unearthed by Mr, 
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<^arlyUe in 1876 and examined by Mr. TTirnnitm la Saatri in 190T'<t3. Writing 
n bo lit the Nimlija Stdpa Mr, Sastri isaya “ At the time the doDied top of it 
had already gone, while the extout portion of the drum which measured 25' 
in heiglit and 56' in ciTcomferenee, was in n more or less dilapidated condition.” 
The result of his examination of the Stupa tmd the chapel of the Kalochuri 
monastery known as Matha Kumr has been described by him in the .Arcineo- 
lopcal Survey Tleport for 1910-11^, Detailed pinna and elevations of both 
monuments having been sanctioned by the Director General of Arc iiEco logy 
in India, their restoration was completed this year (PL 111, hj. In the Nixv^a 
St&pa, a relic chamber has been constructed in the centre, 20' above the ground 
level. The chamber is a pepUca of the original Siiipa and i\th of its elze. It 

was closed in the presence of sixteen Buddhist prieota headed by Rev. U. 

Chandramani between 6 and 10-30 a.M. on the moruing of the fuE mocm day 
of Tabaung 12S8, Burmese era corresponding to 2470 of the Buddhist year of 
reli^on and 18th March, 1927, A,D* I?unjerous objeota of gold, ahvet and 
copper were deposited in the relic chamber together with the following copper 
plate inscription 

" These gold and silver FiGLHEa or Gautama Btodha anb the 

COPPER plates tSSOflXBED WITH THE Bl'ODHIST TEXTS ARE TIUJ GIFT 

OF Mr, U Po Kyu or Heezaha. Burma, anb his wife BI.a Kin 

Su AND HAVE BEEN DEP 051 ITED aT THEIR REQUEST. TlUS StCPA 

WHICH IB SITUATED NEAR THE VILLAGE KASLA (PaU, KU^INARA) 
M.ARKS THE SPOT WHERE THE BudDHA ATTAINED PABlSlRViNA 
ABOUT THE TEAR 483 B.C, In THE PBOlSRESS OF TIME THE BuDDHlST 
ESTABUSHMENT AT KoSlNARA BECAME DISUSED AND WAS FORaOTTEN 
UNTIL THE ARCmEOLOOlOAL SuRVEY OF InDIA UNDERTOOK SYSTE¬ 
MATIC EXPLORATION OF TT . 4 ND BROUGHT BACK TO UOHT SEVERAL 
MONASTERIES, TEMPLES, ETC., OF DIFFERENT DATES, ThE INSCRIP¬ 
TIONS WHICH HAVE HELPED TO PROVE THE tDENTETT OF THESE RE¬ 
MAINS WITH THE PaHINIRVANA ChAITYA JNCLHDK A COPPER PLATE 
epigraph containing, BESIDES CERTAIN BuDDHIST SUTRAS, THE 
WORDS Pamnirvana Chattte Tamra Patta ITI." The copper 

PLATE WAS FOUND IN THIS VERY StGPA AND WAS ACOOMP.ANIED WITH 
A SILVER COIN OF THE GuPTA ICiNG KUMARAOOPTA (A,D. 413-453) 
WHO MUST, THEREFORE, HAVE ERECTED H*. ThE ORIGINAL StOpA Of 
WHICH A PORTION OP THE CORPOREAL REMAINS OF THE MASTER WAS 
* D'ETOSJXEH' T^T ATR'LY jUTTELB ITES DEMISE PRESI7M,AEEir LIEiS 

buried under this very structure. The cost of hgstoiuno 

TEE MONUMENT HAS BEEN MET BY THE DONOR NAMED ABOVE,” 
Separate inscribed stone tablets setting out names of donors and the 
objects of donation have been built into the Patinirvlna Stupa and the Matha 
Knar chapel at the time of restoration. Except for minor works still needing 
attention the conservation of the monastic area is now almost completed, . 


» A. S. /„ IWKUl, pp. 04 AO «jt 4 flS-flO. 

. Thi* mimUiMtio p/i»y# tUt ^ Stftp* bmJt by 

tb» wpper-pHl* H pmbaWy i»t »«h m to* than 45S A.D. 
bjiT«PwgiteL JAL, lOlO-U,p. 74—Ei 


Kiiinlng:aptji L It ofUy Indioata 
vliBi ii lUfrpMd kp 
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Witt ttc reconmifndstioiM of Dr. J, Ph. Vogel end «»} 
B.h»dur D.y» Bom eeveral n,ee^„„s „£ oonserratioil wre uodertaken 

to tte Gi^a and laiotHA laoPtEs at Decoaho, aod o Much oeeded oodo™ 
moBtrurted to loote the aotiqoitieB found by Boi Bahudur Daya Bam Salmi 

Zd ‘ in- Witt a amail ™tibole io W 

and haa iMlde airaugements like fhoae of the Sanehi Muaeum (PI In d) and 

was eompkted at a cost of Rs, 2,648. ^ ^ “ 

The most mportaat meaBures eoimected mth tte lamouB Gupta temple 
uete to leliove the roof of all eneiunbrance, to dear the pUnth, oarefuL rtaaL-f„- 
Boulptured p.me!a and arrhitertuial fragmenta doae to their find-apotjo remove 
jungle Dorn tte compound and to excavate it to ita original level. The ddbria 
on t e roof eonsiated merely of earth and four atone hloeks of the hearting 
»^h have been taken down The roof haa been drained and nmde waterttk' 
In domg a„ dear rnttcationa of a ledge on the inner facet of the north and acntt 
trail, wem dmcovemd at a height of 10'4' above the roof, ehowing that o!w 
alJy thore wa. an mtermedate roof between the eoiling und till ton of ^e 

* tt™' l ‘“P »I the hcarti4 on tte 

imntt Md four on the north, which appear conaidetably tilted from ijlow are 

to the 7 7 “ 7' '7 “"“derabiy out of plumb 

but the heartmg m sound mid ,t ia hoped that grouting of faaurea 

auffieient, amee it. eontoon i, .actly tte same »a it waa in 1817. (Tthk 

ai^ a Imtel waa found projecting about 4' fmm tte aurface of the waU „d 

»'^b, 7 <i» waa one of a aeriea of lintel, over which 

a deep hoMontal cMoy^ „f «.* don,, w„e carried all round, .hading tte 
way and the very eiceDent Bculptnred panel, on tte other three aid« 

.toe the taeze of ™d.w pattern. Two treea. growing in the upper p7^™ 
o the temple 1-ve Jmen to down. The plinth hoa been cleamd 2^,1: ro^T 
bat reatomt™ o the i,kUra in impn»ible a. altogdier not more then twenty.’ 
four architectural stones Lave so far been recoveretl 

About 40' north of tM, temple tte plinth of a amaller ahria. which i. ay' 
agnate haa been dimiovered It haa two moon atone, on ft. .oath and weat. 
he for^r eonnmitag it with tte Gupta temple and tte latter, like that of 1’ 
larger temple, pmbably marking tte entrance. On theae two aide, onlv ft! 
ea.net. ate receaaed. The bold moulding, of it. plinth, whieh at beat .Lve 
in to. eoarae. only point to a date nut far removad from tte Gupta period . 

To the diath alao, there a« trace, of another atructo which will be regaled 
rten the whole compoaad m folly cleared. Four carved Guptt pillar. 

Stood in the compound were examined. They appear to hnv^ \ ^ T 

at the eometa of the don. wall, originally built b^tbc Public WottI" 
meat Nona of them faced any cardinal dimetion or had a peded.I i 

on. They have now ton ahifted and placed ontaide tte .mall godowi mferto 
to above. Amoiio «culpture8 placed in the Eodown oaTtfM.i^T ? ^ 

ate the panel, mlatiag to th, KSmiyami. Sealptod lepreaeataHoM'^ftte 
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Rama legend are cxi'eedinglr rare, thoie at Deogarh being among the beat 
examples. 

Stepa leading to the V'^araha Temple have been rebuilt and coursed rubble 
masonry of plinth Xo, 2 restored to a umform lieight of 5 feet (PI* III, c). The 
three pmcipal pimela corresponding to similar panels in the niches of the 
Onpta temple recovered in Iftlg-JO by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 8ahni have 
been placed in the centre of the north, west and south walls and the few broken 
sculptures and architectTual fraginents stacked in the ahrine* These works 
have been completed at a cost of Rs. 2,405. 

At Sarkath the mediaeval Monastbby No. VT, which in its present condi¬ 
tion was scarcely recognimble as such, has been conserved to show its general 
outline on all sides. It appears to have been restored twice, and, as very little 
is left of its latest rebuilding, repairs have been confined to the middle atructiire 
or the first restoration. Aa far as available, old bricks have been used in the 
lacing, while the core has 1>een filled with specioDy manufactured bricks of the 
same sixe. Except three top courses, which have licea laid in lime, repairs 
have been carried out in mud mortar. The entire eastern and western tows of 
cells which were buried under debris had to be excavated and rebuilt' to a 

'Si' 

considerable height (PL IV, o}. While digging the foundations of a chamber 
at the south east corner, a copper statnette in the round, of a female divinity 
standing on a lotus pedestal was recovered (PL XXXV, i). Unfortunately both 
of its forearms and halo are broken* It was found at a depth of 6 feet 
and may therefore l>e contemporary with the original construction of this 
monastery. Owing to on increase of the annual repair grant, tt was possible 
to undertake minor repairs to all the principal monuments and to underpin 
several amnU HiijHts, A much needed improvement was the substitution of 
existing notice boards by enamelled ones fixed on to proper T iron standards. 
This niJl save recurring expenditure on repainting letters. The lawns attached 
to the Samath Museum have been returfed addiog considerably to the appear¬ 
ance of the gardens (PI. IT, 6), 

The i5rv'A Temple in the Jaqxer Fort in .4gra District stands on the east 
in a bastion between the Diwan-i-Am and Zenana Palace. It consists of a plain 
square chamber with a ceiling of flat slabs over a circular comice and covered 
on the outside by a dome, of which only the core is left. The bock wall .of the 
bastion or the circomambulatory passage of the shrine has been built up in 
chiaol-dleased stone masonry to a height of 6 feet and the broken lintel on the 
south of the verandah made watertight. Whitewashing has been done at the 
Gwalrara Temple and some niisaing stones of the breast walls of the fiight of 
steps leading to it supplied. The roofs of the landing pavilions have also been 
made watertight with lime concrete. 

The Temples at Dwar.\s.4T in the Abuom District have already been 
eonserved, but to prevent entry of cattle barbed wire fencing has been provided 
to the GrJJAB Deo and Bax Deo Temples and to the Maxiy.ax, Ratax Deo 
and MRiTvt'SjAVA groups. A dry stone retaining wall on the north of the 
‘ M tft.ynnjaya group and a covered drain taking 00 ablution water from the 
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sbnie alM been constiueted, end the itone pavement, at tha Gufiac 
o ample, levelled and pointed. Aiter erecting notice boards and raiaing the 

wafo- eon , *'■' “ 

U24.^ atll lave been completed. Among minor «rk« of epeciai repair ate 

Ta,a!r'“?°“ “ NanasiflHa Ttmmjf in the 

raar Foni mto a Mopmrate, jungle clearance and the groutdng and Bving 

B^anHAnna at Koxcn in the JaLr Katrict. ^ 

Buddhiat monuments m the Dnited Provinces. ^ “ 

Notable items of annual repair are Ih.OOO cubic feet of earth work 1443 
eat of bnck-work, clearance of site, and removal „f tSe «d de’l^ 
from llcuuMEura at Wn Man«n; 350 aquare feet of at^ fl“tina ^ 
Banna Balmann; aoine carved stone work at Gobikd Deo Ieufijis at Bair. 

^: and the remcva! of vegetation and larae tr^ JrT, cl f””'': 

Cbaxdpitb and Duijhai* ^ -Ginplea at 

PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

fly Khaii Httitafittr Maitfri jCo/ar /Irrsaii. 

Mnhl.l“lln^BSlnZnr:l“he“S°ld“^^^ 1 

th. mmual repaire. nine work, of apccUl repairs ’were nLrr^"JL dmi^ct* 
year, the moat important being those cnrri^ out At th^ t ^ 
connection with it. propmwd lay-out and mmntennnce on th. .r 

the last year, report ha. been complated, end cenneetd la “ 

a^ the pumping plant, installed in the outer defence, at the r Jh* 

of the Port ft has a capacity of ao.OOO ganona, but the yield of tht'^lT™ n 
» calcuUted at 7,000 gallon, per hour, which will effi™ . ' “ 

nienta for the fountain, and the irdaation of tl l 1 require- 

nnaightly water tower which ^olTr.: J ll 

baa been diwmiutlad, and the dhrtribution system i^ the ou “*"4 
arranged. The new pipe line. now hid^long thn' c.lw.« 1 T 
former a firm footing and allow +^tJt^r *■ . ■ , to give tba 

Beyond Jahaiigir's quadrangle the old pipe lin«^"tr^ tlifiturbing the lawns, 

ayrtem of the MiUtary Department I 

nmin mtbl ^e htynut ie of 'thX™. t! 

floor and mdc wall, of which have been ® the 

on the east and wert reqjcctively. The cartetn cauMwar th. ■ 

were dmeoverad. i. being rebuiit, while the weatern brS^ h 

appearwi i. mark«i only by projection, from the ^ 
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Oppoatt{) wc^em batik uf tiie t^nk. Tlieso projections luive been preserved to 
indicate the former existence of a corresponding causeway on. the west. The 
fountains discovered in the tank togetiier witli that in the centre of the marble 
tank in front of the Bari Iuiwargah have been connected with the new pipe 
linos, and under a heavy pressure from the reservoir, which is placed 25 feet 
above the ground level, they now work perhaps with greater force than in 
former days. The heads of all these fountains have disappeared, and it is 
proposed to replace them w’ith new ones of marble. The work, which is fieing 
executed by the Sanitary Division of the Public Works Department, is in pro* 
gre.<tB and will be completed in the ensuing year. 

The chief works, executed departtnentaljy at the Lahore Port, were the 
reconstruction of the dilapidated bastions at the north-east comer and imme¬ 
diately to the south of the outer gate of the Hatepol, the topaita to the north 
wall at its eastern end and to the retaining wall to the north of the approach 
road from the Hatipol Gate to the cross bridge and the clearance of earth 
and debris from the Hazubj Bagh Gate and the so-called moat. 

Mention may also be made of the demolition of the modem structures 
carried out in the Fort during the year under review. These structuies included 
the building No, 33 in the courtyard to the east of the Shibk Mahal, the build¬ 
ing No. 31 in the ruined quadrangle of the KumwAT ioiaxa. a khehen at the 
north west comer of Jahangir's Quaoranqlx, the building No. 28 imme¬ 
diately to the east of the Bahi NkwaboAk, the building No. 23 to the south 
east and the barracks No, 2 and No. 3 in front of the .Diwan-i-Am. Except 
the kitchen, which wns dismantled depoitmentally, all of them were sold as 
thev stood, the purchasers being made responsible for their demolition and 
clearance of their sites. This procedure was adapted for w'ant of supervising 
stall and to avoid trouble in the disposal of the material obtained from these 
buildings, but altliough it expedited the diaiuantling work, difheuity has been 
experienced in enforcing the condition of the clearance of sites within the 
specified time upon the purchaBei?. Consequently the sites of most of the 
buildings are still strewn with earth and debris, but steps are being taken to 
get them cleared as soon as possible. The demolition of each of the buildings 
Nos. 23 and 31 has disclosed a fine marble pavilion of the Mughal period 
(PI. rV, c and PL V, 6), while a Sikh Babadahi hna been revealed by the 
removal of the building No. 33 (PL V, o). 

As stated in the lost year’s report one of the conditions, under which the 
Lahore Fort has been transferred to the Archsological Department, was that 
a part of its southern wall should be demolished and replaced by a series of 
terraces and flights of steps in order to demilitarize the Fort. The work has 
been undertaken by the Local Public Works Department, the cost being met 
from provincial funds. A portion of the south wall has accordingly been demo¬ 
lished, and the terraces and flights of iitepa connecting them are under construc¬ 
tion. being built of country bricks in keeping with the adjoining masonry of the 
Fort, These terraces are proposed to be maintained os public gardens, and in 
order to prevent free access of visitors inbi the archieolugical area iron gnited 

T . 
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dooiB are to b® provided at the upper ends of the fiighte of rtepa. It is believed 
that these doore will be placed under the control of the Arehwological Depart* 

ment, otherwise a fencing must be erected to separete the terraces from the 
atchscolngical area. 

Other mnnumente at and about Lahore received the usual attention, and 
necessarj’ armual repairs were carried out to them. The very dilapidated' walU 
of the sabai at Shahdaba have !,een treated with extenaive underpinning 

and pointing, while the cr^ removed from the dome of Akabkali’s tomu at 
Lahore has been re-erected in the compound of the Lahore Cathedral, 

At Maitam m the Eohtok District special repairs were effected to Shah 
Jahan'b Baou. which, according to an imeription it bears was erected by one 
Saidu « the year 1067 .4.H. <1657 A.D.) No information is forthcoming aimut 
the builder of this fine baoh. Ijjcal tradition, however, avers that he was a 
i^i^Wrvr of Emperor Shah Jahsn, The baoli is a magnificent structure 
of bnek and block kmker. It consieta of three stages marked by landings. 
At the end of the flight of steps lies the weU proper, which is circular and forma 
the south end of the structure, Subaidiary staircases m the thickness of walla 
give access to the landings, while a raised cAohirfra with a tank on either of its 
east and west side marks the well on the ground level. The inacription noted 
above IB engraved on « tablet affixed to the northern waU of th; ahaft 

The building IS m a sound condition, and the repair* carded out to it were the 
reconstwirhon of the broken portions of the chabtdra well and the steps leadinir 

to ft, the underpinning of the walls and the clearance of silt and debris from tho 
shaft, steps and staircases. ^ 

/ Tl. con«rr»tion of tho Bao-i-Fau Gate ot Paku-at io tbo Dirtriot of 
Kaniol woo uiotbor woik of opeoiol repain ajocuted doiino the mr mid., 

eovTow. Tho pt* otaml. nolito,,. to tho north of th. toon trith a metalled 
road paa^ng throngh rt. An maeribod marhio tablet owr ite northern 
.n.bcat«. rt. ^e „ Bab-iTaie (door of bmmfieenco), m,d oleo heor. th. n^o 
of one Nowab Sadiq and the date 1149 A.H. (1737 A.D.). Th. in«rintion i! 
^her va^e. but to refer to tb. oreotion of tho gate, ealfed the 5 ,^.; 

F.U by N.wab Sod., m tho yeor 1149 A.H. Th. gate conrtmeted of bli 
mownry poeaeaaoa no very partienUr a»hit«rtnr.l mtorert. m,d a,. 

.x«-nt.d o™^] .^ly of the nnderpinning of it. woU. .nd troatino oZ 

jomtR in bnek work with sunk pointing. ^ 

Tho itork of op^l repairs to the monnmenbi m the JuBondnr DirfnW. 
eontmoed from th. fart yoar inm b«,n compiotod. The« monoment. inclS 
tte ancient Muohai. Sabais ot Daehst and Nra Mahal, .„d «,voT h 

Minam markiiig the old BadOahi road from Delhi to Lahore. A 

deroription of the rornie and tho ropoir. exeentod to thorn hao. .lint i”* 
roentioned in hut yoar'a report, tho work carriod out dniinn tho vaa/ 
noheo being the conoorration of tho Koo Minaii. 

The planting of ahrubboriee in tha lowest teiisce of the 8ii,r.u.. n 
Lahoee. mentioiud in lut ysAt's rsport hes been completai. Th^ 1 “f*.’ 
wcu S,i!00 sqnare yArds naesaaitoting the planting of no loaa than«.soo 
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The irork was executed at a coat o{ Ea. 1,373 egaiiidt an. estimate of Ki. 2,323, 
the aaring being due to the employment of the permanent garden establiah- 
ment on this work for a longer period than had been anticipated. 

The unaatisfactorr arrangenient adopted to water the grass plots in this 
terrace deserves special attention. The level of these parterres has lisen higher 
ttiAn the drains supplying them with water, and hence it ia not- possible to 
irrigate them without flooding the cauBeways. The practice ia detrimentai to 
the causeways, causing the omamental brick pavement to decay and to subside 
in many places. The remedy lies in lowering the level of the grass plots at 
least Time inches to enable the original water courses under the causeways to 
perform their function. It is expected that the local authorities, who are respon* 
sible for the maintenance of the garden, will adopt early measures to undertake 
the work and save the causeways from further dilapidation. 

The scheme of lay-out of cypres trees and flower beds was continued to 
the Boutb of jAHANom'fi TOMB at SHAnDARA, but here, aa in other parts of this 
garden, tthcre sinular plantation has been recently made, brick water courses 
are necessary. The eJerodendron planted two years ago along the wall of the 
and the cAofurfrflw in Jahangir s tomb and the Akbari Sarai respec* 
tively is an improvement on the flowering plant it replaces, aud ita 
further use is recommended by the Superintendent, Archaeological Gardens, 
Lahore. 

The Haxubi Bao-h maintained its usual popularity, and its lawns and 
thmbs flourished throughout the year. 

In the North-West Frontier Provintse a sum of Rs. 3,631 was spent on 
annual repairs and maintenance of monuments. Of this amount Ks. 2,031 
were expended departmentally and the balance of Rs. 700 through the Public 
Works Department. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WTTH SIND. 

By Air, O. C. CAttwifm, 

Conaervation w'orks to the protected ancient monuments in the Bombay 
Preaidency including Sind progressed steadily during the year under report, 
the net grant for the year for conservation in thia Circle staoding at Rs. 142,718 
as against Rs. 1,35,241 of the previous year, Out of the total grant. Rs. 20,fl57 
were allotted to the Archswlogical Suiierintendcnt for carrying out works 
departmentally, and Rs. 83,601 were placed at the disposal of the Bombay 
Public W’orks Department for special and annual repairs, end few the conatruo- 
tion of new quartera for officers and a Museum at Mokenjodabo. In addition 
to the Central grant, Rs. 8,000 were Hancrioned by the Bombay Government 
for improvements to the area known as Siiaswab Wa^a within the Palace 
of the Peshwas in Pooka City. The total expenditiue menrred against the 
above allotments, by the Superintendent and the .\gency Department came 
to Rs. 20,614 and Rs. 83,135 respectively. 
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flT ‘f’"”"**’™'’ Mt«isive lepaiis tu thg retaining walla Ktnniling 

arennd tha ta^ and eno.reling tia ainall (einplea on tha Uhai at ViaanoaZ 

the ™l|, aas g,van a gontu alopa ontwatda to prevent tht inftow „f nin watar 
Md lo^previda pattwaya Jor viaitora. Ties* pnllw.va will !,e aada aluidy 
t p mting atutable treea at muforrn diataMea. Math renmina to ba dona at 

peaauig. Tha Mimic,pabty „J tiranigam ia coniribiiting ona-thiid coat of tha 
total mimnre anduding agency ebargea The wock rf layiim ! i„lu 
garden m the courtyard of .4mrcn Shah a JIasoid in the BhaX or Citadel'of 

MASjinrj^" “aototoent ia the old Jaah 

•Uasjid of dlKMEBABAD dated Hth DerjimW ijn in X- . 

"C"“ =T 

BtudentB of architecture fP] V c\ Anl^f .k , ™ study by 

joints ^oreughly imertghT tI , •'»”=fP«n*U»g tenons in others to make the 
junction, have ^en .mria.,«d planting ^^r^” °Je2 0 /“^”? “ “t 

the atability of tie „|d wall. n,. ^vrltie^diirto^Jh^hT 

madan publie unng tUs old Jam, JW for religieua pCJ 

aniall en'Zn .Me'Zpo'^iT oWf "““‘'"s ” ““ 

taown aa tha Qtmt^-a Ta^ It “ '--aJly 

damaged but baa 'now been repaired. Tbl*^'*"'™ ™’”“ ‘be wailed city was 
informbg this Department broke open the ^ue'"*-;*^ ”1 without 

Tahh at Ao.t»AUAn in order to ^ 1 C Cb f‘‘ 1 ^.“ 5^^ 

waa reporteil to the Diatrict 3Iagi.,W who directed the M^- 
the damages at their cost to the eatisfaction of Hi- i \ 

The work done outiafactorily (Pi. VX, u) -^chreological Department* 

At C'HAMi'ATi'EA in the Panch ihlahafa TitHtMre+ ■ i 

to the Godhba, hlLufiivi and Halol Gateways off m!** n^*’*^ 
m the west wall of the former imt** At l- ^ ^^tadel. A wide gap 

obtaining permission from the Cofetor of PancrMah^I^ 

^v^ed through the old northern arehway of 

walls wiuch seemed Jihely ta collapse were dismLtlgld inasonry 

o^umulatjons of earth and stone debris from the open area wkhb"!h'“^‘' 
barbiean and the west side of the gate immediately hi.h’« ^ *k northern 

and the extent of the plinth exposed. Simibr wLh 

either aide of the wall to the somh f of clearance waa el&me tm 

.«t aide, of .be.b^bieun wail, i“ ZZi U.e"?.Ior* J’ 

gate. Open jomts in the 
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brick masoniy of this gate were cioeatl by recessed lirae pomting. One broken 
lintel of the opening over the second archway in. the Haloi gate was supported 
by angle iron ajul all wdl-car\'ed bases of pillars lying loose over the area, w*ero 
collected and arranged neatly in their original places. Open gutters for the 
disposal of rain water were dug within the compound of EK-MrNAa-K.i-MAsjiJ> 
whore the preUmmary work <jf clearance was dune last year. Twenty aniall 
NLm trees were planted in the open area to give pTommence to the different 
comers of the compound. Jungle to the south aide of the minar waa cut down 
and removed to afford a good view from the approach road. 

In the Kaira District, aome unfinished portion in the work of pomting to 
the BuaMARIA WEin, at MAHwirDAUAD was completed during the year. Nothing 
now rcniama to 1>e done save the construction of lovr parapet walla around 
the well which cannot at present be undertaken without removing the two 
platforms built long ago for drawing up water to irrigate the neighbouring 
gardens. 

Repairs to the roof of the .MavdajM in front of the UALTESH’n'AR .Maha- 
»EVA Temple at Sarnal in the same district were continued after collecting 
the old carved stones near the inonoiijent. All dislodged and missing stones 
of the first retaining walls were reset and the gaps filled. Various carved 
stones of the ^ikhara recovered during the work of clearance were arranged near 
the temple. It is not advisable now to reset them in the as necessoiy 

repair a to it were carried out long ago by using plain blocks of stones. The 
progress of the work is very stow on account of ite difliculfc nature and the 
remoteness of the site. 

In addition to the general work of cutting do^vn the wild growth of ImUina 
bushes in the Portooitese Fort at Bassedt in the Thona District, the removai 
of debris from the rooms to the south side of the monastery attached to the 
St, Paul’s Church was continued. The original atone pavement of the floors is 
now visible. All hollows in the areas sorrounding thk monument were filled 
in with the spoil earth. 

At JooESVAJii the pieliniinaiy work of clearance started two years before 
was completed diteing the year. A long crack in the rock immediately over 
the sculptured panels depicting Siva and Pan-’atj, was stopped successfully by 
injecting liii^id cement. FoTmeriy there was no pathway giving access to the 
monument from the nearest road; after obtaining the landowner's consent ono 
has now been made. Masonry pillars were constructed across a nala to serve 
as stepping stones for the convenience of visitors during the monsoon. 

At the suggestion of Dr, J, J. Modi of Bombay the site of on ancient ruined 
temple in a garden at Muloaok, situated at a distance of about three ndles 
from Andheri Station on the B., B, and C. I. Railway in the Bombay Suburban 
District, was examined departmentally. The temple was hopelessly damaged, 
probably by the Portuguese, as srimes belonging to this monument ore. still to 
be seen in the masonry of the graves existing in the garden. Nothing remaina 
of the temple except its wide basement constructed of long and thick slabs 
of atones joined together without mortar by clamps and dowels. On this base- 
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ol tile plinth. Ti^e TmJu m ™onry 

01 th. four uooU Mow, fa, tho^ bL^of^ r'' 

main shrine or nfirffAawrtArt tu the four comer piling ol the 

po»ibfe ^ i""> ««b. it i. jo,. 

•rfigioiu, toochor. Tho. it ^ bfTiotT“'^ “' “ 

bailt in ttiemorv of one whaL ,i ^ monument is a ,amddki temple 

eastern hank of‘a bis tank stanrim*^'^ l piesu^blv cremated <m the 

hut such relie-caakete from the^Sf/^*^ ^ tMu tcmpb, 

to the cLto^^^ol^rtm "P““o< odditions and niteration, 

pi^toe approM b, 1 Di™=t:tirof::::b^T;rs •» 'j- 

iull wherem Cave No. 1 atanfU j S 7 m Indm, Tim foot of the 

against the plinth of the building The t™™ !L'"toT "™ 

The open gutters out on the hT^op St yZ ZI^^ ' 

b. the «ve. he. "oitoo 

PreJiminary work of clearance of modem hats fri>m ti, 
temple at DfioTHAJir in the Veola Taluka of the nLuc “ 

during the year. The temple was being used for" reaidenri T ™ 
gem who were evicted by the CojS of Nasik 

ftlteratioDii were completely removed This i \ additions and 

similar one having been noticed in this Circle. Itll 

Jam and was probably erected during the supremacy of the lo^L 

of Ctedor, ancient Chandridityapnm. between 8^ and i,^ i 

that the ongtiul temple of Siva facing east was Pxr i 

aouth-east sides by the Jains who came from fl C ^ and 

nnd loth renturu AJ>. The dotoil, of tonstta.tb"‘of “fT jS^ 

■gn» mote or Isu with those of PesBAVis W.o. ' Hmdu-Jem temple 
E»« Khnnded, District. ‘■«®hVA, Waba tmu.B ,t E»aabob b th. 

At KAAisa in the Poona District, compound walk wer,. ^ 

"“r^ "f ^ tegmonUl wping, M b lil . “* 

wulh aroiuul the quurten of the CWiulhm itere' wcuired. Z 

mg ri«,dnr stop, b plucc of a wooden stam-uwi to^thl^, 
h. taken op. The tauilt of tmaang the b^of th. "iU nea 

cvee for the divemim, .f ^ “^ite MnTt tJ* 

wuta WU. wn flouing oter their %ade, during the^rt 

The work of improvMnmit to the rampart^s ^ u "■ 

fhwsA Cin whiek wua held m aboyance was resumed d » ‘ho 

pytpot wan wo, eouotmeted ., 00 , 2 ^ 1 ,; Z t A jic w 

the whole waU to the south thoroughly repaired. The Md 

Bombay Government waa spent in repairing tb« “metioned by 

Nauat^s Gath the paved open eonrtyatd to fcto wea ^ 

the wuUo of a portion of the haU known a. GASAeait R^o 
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Bepairs to tlie Watsb Palace at Faeia Bagh in tlie AJusednagai District 
were in progreaa dimng tiie year. Ail the {alien poriiona of walls of the octa¬ 
gonal platform on which the main bnildlng stands^ were thoroughly lepolred 
in a manner ahnilar to the eJasting construction. The four - outer terraced 
platforms were cleared of the accumulation of silt which was used in making 
rough beds for pathways on four sides of the tank. 

The special repairs to the cracks in the dome of the GkiL Gumba^ at Bua- 
pnE were continued. The work is ejctremely risky and moreover the acci¬ 
dental death of a cooly last year hindered the work. Precautions have now 
been taken by the Executive Engineer and ropes are now tied to the wniats of 
the labourers and to the Hnial. Tbe deep hollow in the area to the south-east 
ude of the platform of the Gol Guaibaz was filled in with the ejirth lenioved 
from the east and south aides of the ancient arched dalatis around the monu¬ 
ment, The fallen walls of the Mas a Bavi>i to the north side of the compound 
wall of the monument, were repaired in ports and the unfinished portion of tbe 
compound wall to the north and west sides was thoroughly pointed witli lime 
mortar. The old compound walls of Asab Mahal were made secure by repairs 
leaving a anisll portion to be done next year. The enclosed area will be treated 
by laying out lawns an d pathways. To improve the flow of water from 
Bkgaum Talao to Abar Mauat. several water-towers in the ancient pipe line 
were thoroughly repaired. Tbe completion of this work, coupled with similar 
work done l aHt. year, aoJvea the problem of bringing in water from Bkgaum 
Talao to the area of the Gol Gumba^. Some items of repoira to the Saxgit 
At To«vi-Navaraspuh, auch as the conistmEtion of parapet walls and 
rendering the tops of all walls watertight, were carried out and the whole work 
completed according to the estimate. Various portions of land together with 
all modem huts standing thereon in front of Bukhari hasjid at Bijapl’^r, 
have been acquired. Further steps to expose the ancient dalaw and to put 
them in proper order will be taken up as soon as they are handed over to the 
Public Worlm Department by the Revenue Department, 

At Babaui, ancient Vfttapipura, a tilukn town in the Bijapur District, 
special attention was directed to cave No. 4 (old No, 3), one of the most 
important Vai.ihnava Cave Temples of India. The built up platform in front 
of this cave (which is little less than the height of a man) had a flight of steps 
in its centre- These were miaaing when Dr. James Burgeaa wrote his first 
report and an article on the group of caves at this place in the year IB74 and 
1877 respectively (vide drefeBdofficai Surrey of IVwftjrn /wJmi, Iklgauim and 
iLoWyi, PI. XXIV and Indian Antiqao^t VoL, TI, page 335). To facilitate 
access the steps were repaired by aiuall atones aet dry. As these steps proved 
unsatisfactory a new flight of otepa on the old outlines was provided in the 
centre of the platform (PI- 6)- The plinth is adorned with thirty-four 
sunken panels of gima» or dwarfs and not seventeen as mentioned in the Memoir^ 
referred to in the footnote. 


• Cr. VcJiWti't 4 (JW Ardumia^ iV/siw. Sa 3a.-" Tb* BurBltei of p, 30 and PL XYi',). 
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The Habbsi of the Mms at Hyuebabas suffered badly during the hst 
wins on iwscount of its weak conatmction. TJuj loof and tbe floor of tbo 

venmdnh were made tborougly secure by the additions of new wooden iK)sts, 
beams, and rafters. 

New enamelled steel notice boards of standard design were pronded at 
several ^ class centTsl protwted monuments in the Districts of Dharwat. 
nest Kluindesh, Thanu, Kaira and Panch Mahals, Surat and BroacL 


BJHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr, J. At Paye, 

In the Centtai Grole a sum of Rs. 68,442 (inclusive of agency charges^ 
was ^nt on the conservation of ancient monuments in the year under review. 
« this sum, Rs. 28,871 were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Province where 
Bs. 24,817 mat to Spedal Repairs and Ks. 4,054 to Annual Repairs; imd the 
resi ue of Rs. 20,571 in the Central Provinces, where Speciol RepaiiB ac¬ 
counted for Ra. 18,028 and Annual Repairs Rs. il.S 43 , ^ 

provinces were Hs. 30,004 and Rs. 30.408 

s,r" 

hv '‘■'i ■“ »Mcl. were carried out 

b 7 the Areteologre^ hir^imtendent direct, aE ooiMcrvation work in the Central 

Cmie WM done through the agency of the PobJic Works Department 
adtoonal ebarg, of Rs. 23 cent, in Bihar and Orissa and Rs. 30 per 

Archaeological Department for this service. * ^ ^ 

of r".” ^t'ot/Tr^piTt to z. 

A brief deacriptiDn of the NaJanda site and its soecial ■ • 

nuder “ Eapbration ” ™d need not be repeatod him 

Site Ac, —An important work carried out /in™., + 1 , 

the making rrateiv^t of the lop of this great atupa-mou^to prIZr the” 
exposed east face that had been cut back on to the aW,,,, . 
to be built here. As explained to the previous report *Ss «>» 

tain, to itaelf a snec«»don of no less tLn .Iy«, “™<i «»• 

mound the mmatoa of an earlier one throughout tltt^sequIII. “ nd To I.T 
mt.^.ents have ten cut back to part to exhibit the Liier’on« 

Tlie uaterpiteing of the eMpa top involved building up the cut f 

™JTiv.s.re:' ~ 
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BtDpa-mouiid. Tlio terraces were specially made shallow to afford better bed¬ 
ding for the hearting that was to cover them; a steeper slope would have left 
this hearting insecure and liable to be swept down in heavy rain. Along the 
edge of the cut-face of the stupa a concealed drain was made to prevent water 
running down the face; and this water is carried clear of the stupa through 
a projecting iron spout, to fall on the ground some 50 feet below (PI. VII, 
a and 6j, 

This waterproofing was done for well over half the top area of the stupa- 
mound contiguous to the out face, and it was carried round the south face 
of the stupa in a aimihir series of terraces. The gentle natural slope of the 
west side of the stiipa is being left undisturbed and so no waterproofing will 
be required on this side. 

Incidental to this work the ruined N.-E. comer of the stupa, as cut back, 
has been built up again where a subsequent caamg of eroaa walls was in ruins. 
These casing walls had been erected when the stiipa waa enlarged hi ancient 
tunes, they formed a boxing around the originnJ structure, the interior of 
the box ” being filled with earth and d^btia. As the cutting hack of the 
later integument of the sthpa exposed the earth filling in the box ” at this 
comer, this earth fillin g has been rotamed in position by a high concrete walJ^ 
jtself left rough to represent the debris it supports. Similar concrete walling 
again has been inserted to replace and represent the dfibria infilling in the corre¬ 
sponding hosing walla at the S.-E, comer of the stupa-mound; and thus m tho 
repair the old features of the conaferuchion have beeu faithfully preserved. 

Tlie reioiiins of the little shrine on the very top of the stupa-mound have- 
also been made weatherproof; its fragmentary walls and mined image-pedes¬ 
tal having been laid over with concrete concealed beneath a further layer of 
brick hearting and its exposed floor picked up and replaced by new concrete 
laid to drain out through the iron spout mentionfid above. 

The exposure of bo much of the inner core of this great stupa-motind,. 
for the purpose of exhibiting a portion of the several stupas composing it, 
made the effective waterproofing of its top of prime importance for its preser¬ 
vation; and the elaborate measures described above may be hoped to have 
achieved this consistently with the preservation of the natural pioturesqneness 
of the old mound. 

Preliminary to these waterproofing operations the deep trench that had 
been cut through to the middle of the mound from the east face to descend 
some fiO feet to the bottommofift foundattena for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of the mound, was filled up again witu laid brick, to make the mound 
a solid undivided uiasa again. 

As descrilwd in the previous report, the solid brick hearting of the 0th 
stupa to be erecte<l on this site had been cut back on to the alignment of the 
4 tb stupa in the sequence, and hist year the half of it to the south of the deep 

trench above-mentioned hod Ijeen aupjjorted on & series of reinfoToed concrete 

lintels where it ot'erhung by some 12 inches the reccased wing of the 4th stfipa 

facade. the present year the cut hearting over the corresponding northern 

r 
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thaf M^arly supported, so that all the exposed face of the 6tb etQpa 

(J^at overhangs the earker 4th stupa has now been secured in position. ^ 

ahattered ^^ «Fott it is described how the 

tri ™ atupa in the sequence has }>een cut away to expose 

facing "^aT^herlutb^V^h^ PWjeotmg cuds of this shattered 

lo^ ooafomhy «itl. the old tvork (PI 

“h “r - 

^ ^ tepeited lot pen ol lie l»ight e„ ”^7”:, j“” 

« Joft exposed in the 5th stiipa fa^de. ^ ^ 

The stair ascending the sixth stflpa in the aeauence he» ht>a i u 
repaired, so far as its remains are traceable Frnm +1 ^ ^ 

of the stflpa-mound has been ^ top 

that v-iaitore map ascend to the shrine ^ “modern stair ^ ho 

a birdWp© xiew of the Nalanda site. ^ 

The onjp portion that has survived of the berm of cKo -+i. 

''"r.rp“-r:,drr*'’* 

stSpas erected on This"" the^mTS^'oTth^^t!; 1 

Bev.„tk_.o„ help* pre^rUf 1 ^ »=> 

furtherance of this, th© mined outer faeme if +h ^ ^Ipa-mound, Ja 

to the sixth stupa, hoa been largely rebuilt for th t^iis side, belonging 

boing hmited to that to which thf ^ will td ’r' ^ 

between this height and that of the terrace behind has 
P-g b«t ,1.. Wot™^ to ^ptoaopt ^"“iX 
As has been remarked in the orevious ^ 

the Stl. rtfipa m the «,pence hove been enpoerf' ol a 
mound by eotting back the later integame«r^n? hTd T 7*.,'*'''“* *!■» 

Tie top of the cotreeponding north end tower on the XX. i d ‘''""• 
•oaie rea» previously, »nd hart been piotected with . 
measure. Thk sh«l has now been ^ ih 

tower repaired, the boa wall, that enclosed it ’bavin k! “7" ef the 

ly to allow it to be seen rising out of them at thi ® suffloient- 

Thi. comer tower we, „nch mXXwnris thX “'""a'’* “Spa-mcund. 
that covered it revealed n square chamber Xde wS,’ d“^ ' 

face and a fittle dooXy for JZ TttX X Xn 
paired m and. a way as to leave the top open „ Z nf •’ . ?* «- 

from the berm of the sixth stupa aroLTi mteriormay be aeon 

P.X wX^x rXpoX iXeXXpri" “ - - 

compound wads themselves iZ built one over le “ Z 

of ae other «„ 
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same alignment, and apparently the later one was erected when the level of 
the compound it enclosed rose sufficiently to demand it, through natural 
acciimulition. 

The Lower of these two walls starts from a leyel some above a wide 
projectrng ehabutra belonging to the 6th stdpa, and so that this ckabutra and 
its contiguous paving might be exhibited below them, those walls have been 
held up in position on a series of concrete piers and lintels, through the inter¬ 
spaces in which the earlier features cao be seen. 

The walls themselves have also been repaired, the upper one being left cut 
back to reveal the concrete coping of that below it. 

To carry away rain water from about the base of the stfipa on the north 
and east fronts a couple of pflto drains have been constructed, ona along the 
5th stQpa facade on the east and the other, which takes the drainage from the 
north front of the stupa, along the wall of the adjoining monastery No, IB. 
These drains meet at the S.-E. comer of the stapa-moimd, arid continue as one 
out to the lower ground beyond the Nalanda area. 

The course of the second of the two drains mentioned above is being 
paved over, along the north front of the stupa, at the 6th Level in the sequence 
and, as remarked in the account under “ Exploration", access to the stfipa- 
mound will be afforded by u’ay of this paving over the course of the drain, 
through a wide passage formed between the remains of the 7tb level struct urea 
that rise on either side of it. 

MoiMstenj Site tVo, J.—Further work towards completing the couBervation 
of this monastery was abo undertaken; and the undermined walls of the cells 
in the S,-E. comer exposed in the excavation this year have been underpinned, 
the rained door jamha repaired, and reinfoEced concrete lintels inserted over 
the door heads at the Devapala level to support the later work in ntu above 
(PI. vm. a and 6), 

The door jamba of the later levels towards the top of the structuro here 
have also been repaired, and the exposed tops of the ceil walls have been 
made watertight with a layer of concrete beneath a final covering of brick 
hearting. 

The back face of the verandah parapet walls at these upper levels, on ali 
the throe sides of the monastery where it is exposed, has been underpinned 
and repaired; and the layers of earth and dibris that separated these walls 
into their different periods have been raked out and replaced by concrete to 
simulate them. Along the east verandah wall at the topmost level a length of 
concrete parapet has been reconstructed to match the old f« and to keep 
the wftU below watertight. 

As explained in previous reports, it has been tie aim in conserving these 
remains to exhibit a definite portion of each of the many levels of occupation 
over a part of the area; and as in thb particular monastery the levels fall 
into two clearly defined groups, the higher onea are being preserved over the 
northern haK of the plan and the bwer over the southern half, the junction 
between the two being taken centrally through the west entrance (mteway. 
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tki» rote3*r V h **“' Tenmdahs m the north half of 

left iSah to “* *** ‘’“”S 

verendeh leveh^nL"" ^1'““ to be cat thtough t. «eeh the loner 

eide of iC^iLrt^re S! tef” eanetnm b the eait 

*ev of ti^^pT ^ ^ door- 

door jMDb ofX ’eer^rtnioL! b‘ “’ “"‘>““‘■“1 rebuildbg of the old 

of it, origtael doorted^Too^'r* , 

l.<»r etrn^ pree^e^ h^T. 1 .V ““ ““ »' “■» 

o»t";iTt"j„XT; zi :z ^ 

end the earth of the upl leveloTereTi t “'t'- ®' ‘he shrbo, 

of brick some yeara brck Thi. » retabbg nail 

tmctere. of bet t it ni b^^TL”"“ “ ““ 

fn« the plan .1 the monalr„ T 7-**“' t® con¬ 
tender tho remaba ae btelligibb aa p^ble to tb” "I'*®’®" “d 

'falJ has now beea replaced bv otjc ^ ^tor, this brick Tctaining 

the dhbrie it auppo^*^ “8“^“ >®ft tnnsl. to «pS 

age ftonhUTC’aI"plver^^™^“nt 

treather. To this end the orienifl/ protect them from the 

have been rekid. and to ensuiTTlmt^nr^wate^T ^^^randalia 

safety of the high adjoining walla a new d ^ jeopardise the 

door of the long lenel verfniS on Z .«rre^ H 
nnaj- the ram nater that nould oth^ "I ,e« re *0 carry 

cat the Devapele level, and it aleo eervee all the e’^i *®’®® 

ir th.t:.TeLrh“i r >-> "*'“• 

nt::; 

The entrance vestibule of thfoT' 1 , ® ^ont, 

level over the northern half of its plaTi^the^n""'^ r ^ I>evapala 

been exposed over the southern half. Drainage of thes^**^^* r 
been contrived by cutting a hole through the exterior ^ ^ 

buie, whence the water is taken through the con^ ^7'* 
stair approach, onfe again to the comt b fronrT “* I®*®' 

^ ^y lovela rapoaed presented wmethbg of orohr''^l *' »'■ 

menb adopted have got over the difficuir^ «■« arrmige. 

^e bter Btoir approech jnet mentioned wns ..nrf • . 

on rta.ert^I face b a. previou. year. LTjf 7““'* ^ ««ne»t. 
the exposed com of the bterior har.iLu^y'r* y®*® nndrr revb. 

‘y been nnderptmted. the ddhrb 
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on wMch it wan founded i^ving been out awaj to pormlt of this. As has 
been, remarked in the previoua report, the level from which this wide approach 
stair rises b some 19 feet above the nest earlier level below, and aa this earlier 
level had to be exposed., the later stair has had to be held up in the air, as it 
were, on concrete underpinning along all sides, the underpinning representing 
the debris that existed beneath it. 

Inside the inner quadrangle of the monastery the cJ^fibiUra in front of the 
brickbuilt “ Caves " has been relaid with concrete i and in the N.-B. comer of 
the quadrangle a drain outlet, bricked up in an early repair of the wall, has 
been opened out again to disclose the evidence it afloids of the level of the 
courtyard paving when the drain was in use. 

The drains from the courtyard, at oil the tliree levels at which they exist, 
represent each a difierent period of' occupatioiL All these three drains take 
oS from the N.-E. comer of the courtyard and proceed each through the second 
cell from the north along the east front, to discharge outside the monastery. 
This cell has now been, excavated down to the bottommost drain, and is being 
left open AA a sort of man-hole to facilitate the clcAring of thbi drain, which 
hoe been made use of again to carry away water from the conrtyard of the 
monastery. The excavation was taken through the solid brick hearting in 
w’hich the three superimposed drains were enebsed, and the needful under¬ 
pinning of ruined portions of the cells wall tlius revealed has been done. 

In the S.-B, eomer of the monastery the original stair at the Devapdla level, 
which gave access to the upper storeya of the building, has been repaired with 
new concrete treads to conform with the old work. 

Motmtenj Site No. In this monastery aU the cells, iioth of the Devapala 
level and of the later level above, along the northern side and again along the 
northern half of the east aide have now been put in repair, the work involving 
extensive undcqimning and the insertion of concrete lintels over the door-heads 
(Pi Vnt, G and d). 

Underpinning has also been done to the comer of the entrance vestihqle 
at this level, where the original wall was badly shattered and bulged towards 
its bottom. The exposed wall tops throughout the monastery have now been 
made watertight with a layer of concrete, which has been covered over with 
brick hearting as usual to preserve the natural appearance of the ruined re¬ 
mains. 

Mwastery Amiex. Site No, 5,—The long exterior wall on the east side, 
which was substantially repaired in the previous year, was raised some two Feet 
higher, and the repair completed with a layer of concrete and superimposed 
hearting to make the wall watertight. 

Motiastery Site No. 6.—The moat extensive work done during the year 
was at this monastery, the fourth from the south along the eastern mouasteiy 
range. Here the cell walla on all four sides of the quadrangle were put into 
repair, much of the old work having to be dismantled and rebuilt, so badly 
shattered and bulged was it found on excavation. In thia work the original 
little wall niches and cross-bar holes have been repeated in the repair, os 
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we »8 the special consfcractwii of the door jamba and silla to accommodate the 

oT^mal joinery, though the old wood doors and frames themselves ore not 

emg replay. Included in this repair was the main shrine chamher, can- 
trally m the east aide. 

^e tops of these cell walls have been made watertight with a layer of 
Md*^X)*^ conceaed from view beneath a few courses of brick hearting (Pk ES 

The monastery is on a large scale, measuring some igo* j 

C.U walk and the height to which these walls were rekced avLged sle^dghl 

The mam west entrance of this monastery was also built up lareelv from 
^ foundations the r^ of this portion ha'mg been alltt 

vivcd' <■* its-Wiviraual faittuea hscl lioOTm „„ 

j advimtAge WM taken to recuoatruct tliem tn the tenair TTi. . f 
Up«d enteriot wail along th. eaaten. front of the >1^ hot 

tteL^or°col"'‘°'' '■'ig'** of the ceU wall. »ro„nd 

e-p.ftr^eg“rr ^^ofthe’ 

^de on the aite by the Arclueologieal Superintendent at^^ or’^io'™” 
thoiiaand, aa euntraated with Ra 55 per tl__ J a” 

traotor. In addition. 11,000 briok. of m^em Btitiah Jee were ’ra!de‘’'‘t 

^CBdi^ly redneed coat. The earth need for making theae brirta wM 

iron tha .ot,nd excavation of the remame. eo that a d„nn 

achieved through the wiving b diggbg and catrvina yf noonomy waa 

proxunatcly 400 feet run of remforcTconorbo Sat rt 

was a ao made on the aite. the reinforceinent hemg contrivaT^h 

n both areaa of the “ reeiatance couple" galvanbed irrn ■ ^ *“*’“^‘*“8 

the Unteb eonid he need egnally welf eftheVbdnp. "" “■“* 

neceaailaled for door We o7 !7d*fm*’ ■'“n need aa 

-aneUoned and funded Th7 exlitl bo 

year wa,«( Rb. ^26. oorred on this worfc during the 

A short length of the “New Fort" WArr ttt Pa 
‘ion. This length of wall ie aituated immeS^t ? 

«d ia rebtively well p,«ervod. Sre^. fr ^ 
gniou. lepair by the PuhHc Work. Department 7 

and replaced by miuwive old bonldem ZZ i '7 ^ ™"‘ '3«“aaUed 
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tkese repairs was Rs. 125 ngamst a revised allotment of Ra. 349; and they 
were an item in the original estimate of Es. 4,853, against which the esreuditure 

incurred to dflt^ anicjiuitfl to Rsir 1|014* * 

A further sum of Rs, 23, against an estimate of Es, *24, was spent on re- 
nswinir the damaged tiled roof of the little sculpture shed erected on the site 
of a niinwl Jain Temfle on the Vaibhar Hill, at Eajgib. The shed liou^a a 
few sculptures of the Late Medtovul period, mnluiUng two images of the Buddha 
seated on a lion throne in the conventional attitude of meditation and four 

other sculptures which have not been fully identified. 

A brief note on the history of Rajgir and a description of the remaina 

will be found in the report for the year 1924-25. . 

At the Tomb of XLvkhdum Shak Daulat at iLvNER in the Patna Distnct, 

a sum of Ra. 93 agaimrt an estimate of Rs, 92 was spent on petty rop^s to 

the modem timber framework supporting the roof of the old mosque m the 
tomb enclosure. An arcUtecturoi note on the tomb, which wm e^ted emly 
in the nth Century and is one of the finest monuments of the Mughals left 

in the Province, has been given in the report for the year 19^2-23. 

At the two old Chrho Forts at Palamau, the Purana and Naya 
located in the dense jungle of the Forest Reserve, the repairs described in the 
urevious report were completed at a cost of Rs. 4,053 against an esti^te of 
Es 4.080, Ra. 057 being spent during the year. The prmcipal work that was 
left to be done was the removal of the remaiiiing portions of the great roots 
that penetrated and interlaced the mined walb of the forte. The^ heavy 

roots ^d stumps have now almost all been removed, and the few portions that 
remam am being destroyed by periodic treatment with aulphunc aoid, pour¬ 
ed into holea bored deep into the stumps. A dmcription of the forts has 

been given in the report for the year 1022-23, along ^^^th a brief note on their 

urgent repairs under reference in the previous report for the conser¬ 
vation of the remains on the RoHTAflOAEH port have now been competed at 
a total cost of Ks* 20,017/ of which the Local Goveromfint getnerously cot- 

trit.ut«d hall- th. expenditure in the year under review was iia. n,W3,» 
the ArebB-Mcul Departnienfa aUotiueht Es. 8,S08,» The eathuute for 

this work was Ra. 25,182, • .1 

Roofs have been made watertight with new concrete terracing on the many 

individual palaces in Man Singh's Mahal ; and the fallen and dilapidated onel- 
Kalconies of the Dabbar Halt, und the Earapari therein have been respect- 
ivelv rebuilt and repaired. Two heavy huttreBsea have been erected against 
the bulging western wall of the Darbar Hall, which may now be considered 

secure against any danger of collapse (PL XL, 0 and i). - ^ 1 ^ 

Chimja joints generally about the palaces have been secured against, leak¬ 
age, alonT with the iunctiona of the balcony roofs with the fatadca from which 
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y project, the aim in alJ thia wort boiag to rende" theae ftH 
prime eeeentiel for their pre«,rv.^ 

Bfcanchiona Lave Leea provided m the^'BaTdlli MUo r 

04«, ii. the circumvaDetdoM of the Fort’■ 

o^ed out to the roofs of the Jam, Masju, of Sbeb SM^h^ 1^2^“^^''’“'" 
of Haob^ Kmttt, and the Tomj, of So,. Soi.TAtr. «ithfo teX 

0^ "r Jrtxrx rxx" 

floors »ere prorided in certam of the palates in the ll'f i 
broken aa-ay. The eipenditnre iiiciined on n 

to B», 2,232,» of whiXain the wTo ^”* ooounted 

At ataaa..tM. in the Tha^d X 
estimate of Bs. J,580, waa spent in providk-F three W^f 
^L at Shee Shah’s Tomb, Hassan Seah's Tomb rhA I one 

The importance of these monumente for the art-hi 

of the province is well known; and the accommodPoBtieal history 
spot for the chaukidam wii] ensure more provided on the 

against damage and defacm^t nionwuiejit^. 

A descriptive aocount of these tombs and i ’ i 
dynaaty aasoeiated adth them have afready been pvXthe ®"" 

At Arbah House, the wolhlmown Mutinv Afflr. ‘ t 1922^23. 

bad l^riet. the lightning oondnctora wem'overhanW { “ **' 

cost of Its, 78, against an estimate of Es 02 v 1 ' /I"? ® 

monnment haa been given in the report' for' tfc. *’™' “ote on this 

Towards completing the small reside of repaim^^d 
report at the minor temples at BmrvAA-lsvAH fnTl, ^“rence in the hnrt 

of Hs. 217 was ppont, brmging the coat of this work fo * ““ 

an esrimate of Re. aoh. A description of Two* 

for 1022-23. outnnesvar temple architeetme in tLe leport 

On the acquisition of a gronp of what nrr i r , 

Moosds at NATOArrOAnH. in the dnmparan Ketriot *“ 

spent against an allotment of Hs 2 loo Th ! 2.027 was 

of the Bettinh R„i, and the co'rtT'aXTm“ rt? “ ™ 

as compenaation to the rafyn/s; the hT!® , •. Oie sum paid 

their onwilliiigness to esecute an agreement in * ' ‘'"“t* having eitpiesaed 

800.00 fl of the A ncient Monnmenr"I,"’' nnd« 

_ _ _ _—_ ^ ^ moundfl were e;c- 


* (rf agency oliij^ 

• emhuiTri of •(jane^f elmggea. 

*11)0 total prant mmJe by tha AietRMinrrlr.wi tw. 

^fiijnor eb.tgH t,r R*. 2^g.t ^ D^ptatment for U)a»e Rolitto^b 
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oavBted by- Dr. Bloch in 1905, and his detailed account of the cUacoveries made 
in them and the evidence they afford For aasociating tiie mounda with the pre* 
Maiirvan period and poaaiblT even the Vedic period of India has been given in 
the report for the year 190a'06. * 

Of the monuments under maintenance nearly all have been described in 
previous reports; the following may be mentioned here :■— 

The CaAKDitisvARi PniAR at Jajpur in the Cuttack District. Tliis i» a 
graceful shaft of I^te Gupta odgin, standing 33 feet high to the top of its 
capital. It is based on u pedestal of three equare superimposed blocks, to¬ 
gether nearly 6^-8" high, and the shaft itself is a monolitb of some 19'^-6' in 
height and 3'-8' in diameter. The shaft is Id-sided for the greater part of 
its height imd is surmounted by a l6-aided capital, 4 feet high, ornamented with 
fdrtiimtkha heads festooned with heavy pearl garlands. Over this member is 
ft lotus calyx, and over this again a square slab carved with a cyma reveraa 
moulding on two of the opposite faces and with three atlantes on the other 
two. The whole pillar, ejtcept for the base pedestal, which is left rough, 
is exquisitely chiselled and highly polished. The crowning figure on the abacus 
is missing; it was probably a Gareda, It seems probable, too, that the rough 
base now exposed was originally intended to be encased with an ornate facing, 
and possibly such ft facing has been removed. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By 3/r* A* Pny€\ 

A further sum of Rs. 6,508, making Rs. 14,906 to date, was spent towards 
completing the repairs that have been in hand for the past three years on the 
Fost Walls at Chanda. Tlie current allotment for this work was Ra. 0,514* 
These repairs, which had for their end the weatherproofing of the four main 
gates and JtAiVitts and a limited length of the fort wall adjoining them, have 
now been completed except for a small amount of work remaining at the Jat- 
ptTBA Gate. Gate roofs and the tops of their flanknug bastions have been 
tslftid, for the most, with stone flags on a concrete lied, the heat of Chanda 
in the summer being so great as to render an exposed concrete surface luisuitable. 
A large item m llie outlay was the re-building of the fallen bastion of the 

BiMiu Gatj? (PI. XT, e and d). , , 

The Chanda Fort ia perhaps the most interesting example of a Gond fortifica¬ 
tion thftt has survived, and the repairs now done may be hoped to keep its 
principal features in existence for many years to come. A description of tha 
Fort and a brief note on the Gonda who foimded it in the I5tb century hove 
been given in the report for the year 1922-23. 

In completing the work of raising the height of the new walls erected in 
the breaches of the two ruined bastion.«i of the Balafob Fort, in the Akola 
District, a further sum of Re. 59 was spent, making a total of Bs. 1,727 gainst 
an estimate of Bs- 1,956. The need for the work has been explained in the 
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lart report, and in that for the year 1022-23 a deaaiiptioQ of the fort and a 
brief note on its JuKtory are given. 

At the old Bahmaai Foar of Ga^tiloahh in the Amraoti District of Berac 
the repairs described in detail in the last report were carried to completion at 

a total cost of Ita. 3,203 against an estimate of TU. 3,201, Ha. 1,366 lieino spent 
dunng the year. ^ 

The three disturbed arches at the sonth end of Tfche prayer chamber in 
e Ajfi have been supported on a tee-iron framing beneath tbeir 

eoftte ; and three buttreasea have been erected against tie inclining west wall 
of tkw inMque. The nmaine of the eolitaiy little chialtri oa the north end 
JO w o^ t e mosque have been secured, and the one enrvivuig inatanco of thi. 
feature m tU ctmtemporair arohiteoture of the district baa thus been preaerved 
be ngly ivbrte |K>jnting and plaster coating that dJaBgurod the DKi,ai Gera of 
tie fort a^ rta mined flanking bastion have now been removed and replaced hv 
other pointy toned down to blend with the weathered appearance of the old 
a nc, ami the walls that blocked the archways of the so-called Rain Mabsl 

eel* T” ^ ^ ‘I* history of tho fjowilgarh Fort 

and a dwauujmon of it. featorea will be found in the lepcrt for 1022:23 

In the Fonr op AsinoanH in the Nimar District repair was carried out to 

^ <■' JAai Mawio, a splendid piece of architecture in 

jthaJ “ ‘ Skoh 

This gateway ia a triple-arched straotiue at the Bouth-oaat comer 0 / the 
mooque enclosure, and owing to the collapse, manv years aoo of th. !l r 
contignoM to it on the south, the llirust of the roof vaults has been loft on" 
i^oied, with leanlt that dangerous cmeka and diaplacemenln have impeared 

“ , “ '“'7 ■^bble riume buttress has now been 

erected agamat the exposed arch pillara and broken vault at the w...rh a . 

the gate, and the diatnrbed arches over the pillara through the gatewav^have 
^ soppwted on four new masonry piem centrafly beneath thor^^anflite Tie 
ormifcs and open jomte in the masonry have bemi ch«d with a ^ 

concrete roof of the gate hae been grouted with cement tTkeep the rtml 

.h?i*. a:f forLi ^ ^ 

raJTr rnr. .x* 

^ important work carried out at BcnHAHPtm during the year »„ ,1 
erection of a masonry rovotment wall below the Tohb op^Si... w ^ 
to r^irt further ^„n the h^ river bank t IZ ft ft t:it*'*''“ 

of on. of th. detached liitl. eomer pavilion, thrt* oX^uffo^eT 

Orth the tomb, though this appears m have «c„,rcd X il " r"" 

three year, back an attempt to counter this ercrion by moTrifT „ ■ . 

^ynes ccnstruct^l of bailies and stones waa made with th. M . 

tie nver flow in the monsoon floods. This exi^dilnt h ^ diverting 

•Js- -Lliis expedient, however, has uiA proved 
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a success; for the groynes have suffered severely in each monsoon. It, is 
hoped that the revetmest wall now built will achieve its purpose and safeguard 
the fine old 17th. century tomb above. An arohitecturai description of this 
tomb and a note on Shah Nawaz Khan have already bean given in the report 
for 19^4-25, The cost of constructing the revetment wall amounted to Ra. 3*306 
against an estimate of the some figure, In addition, a sum of its. 43 was 
spent on minor works to the groynes. 

At Eran, in the Saugor District, the oolosaal image of the Boar mcarna- 
tion of Vishnu had developed serious cracks throughout its body, and with 
a view to forestalling further damage a senes of brass Imnda have lieen fixed 
around the image both circiunferentiatly and laterally, Oppoitunit)’ has been 
taken in thia repair to refix in position a large carved piece that had fallen long 
ago from the flank of the boar. The necessity for those bands b regrettable 
but it b hoped that when they weather to a characteristio dull grey^green they 
will not be aggressively conspicuous; there is, imfortuuately, no other way 
of dealing with the damage. This boar forma one of a group of 6th century 
remaii^ here that ate of exceptional interest even apart from their Gupta origin; 
for, aa mentioned m the report for 1923-24, where a desciiption of them in some 
detail b given, they bear important hlstozicat inBCriptions associated with the 
Gupta dynasty and with the Hun invasion of India. The estimate for this 
work as revised was Rs, 313 and Ks. 310 were spent on it. 

The SrcA Devi Temflk at Deoubijia, in the Drug District, was also under 
repair, a sum of Rs. 422 against an estimate of Ra, 733 having been spent on 
the building up in plain ashlar of a gap in the decorated plinth of the fit/iaro 
wall that had been promiscuously filled with old carved stones, the reconstruc¬ 
tion in Bimilar masonry of the rxiined porch-plinth, the replacing of missing 
paving in the shrine floor, and the filling of cracks in the disturbed masonry 
of the facade over the entrance doorway. The temple, a Saivite shrine, ap¬ 
pears to date from early Maratha times. It b constructed of red sandstone 
elaboroteir carved from base to crowning fimahka, and it is practically intact, 
except for a fallen porch. The attenuated form of the iikhara b emphasised 
bv the treatment of multiple facets into which H b verticAny divided; the 
o^tral facet in each facade being itself decorated with a diminutive iikJiara 
form The subdued lace-like surface decoration of the upper iikkara is con¬ 
trasted below with a horizoDtal treatment of undercut bands binding the many 
facets into unity; and the contrast is blended into harmony by the undercut 
omafoJlU'blockB that ascend the four comers of the Four continuous 

bands of sculptural carving decorate the lower facade, separated by undercut 
tnouldinga; and the high moulded pUnth below b ornamented with oonven- 
tional designs- A large and elaborately treated dmalaka crowns the .whole 
and although the ornamentation that envelopes t fie temple b so prof use, it. b 
appropriately subordmeted to the general design. The sculptural carving, port- 
raya human and celestial figures and griffins, and includes images of Sfiiys, 
giva Durga, and Gapeaa. A dedicatory figure of thb last deify abo 

' centrally in the doorway lintd, flanked by the usual Navagraha figures. 
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Close to the temple is ii Sata Pillar, which cbangi^ from a square shape below 
to sixteen sides and then oirciilac; it lieais the usual sun and uioon ami fore¬ 
arm at the top, and an all but objftemted Xagari inscuiption at the base. 

On the Kanthi Dev.u, Temple at Ratanpob, in the Bilaspur restrict 
rop^ were in progress against an Gstimate of lls. 664, the amount spent 
during the year being Ra. 512. The ■ temple, which is a square two-atoreyed 
stnjcture built on the edge of a tank, was becoming dangerously dilapidated 
tliruugj) the suliBidence of the walla on the south ami west sidei which caused 
them to incline outwards and emck at the comer. To arrest this movement 
three subBtantial buttresses are being erected, two on the west aide and one 
on the south facing the tank. Cracks and open joints in the disturbed nulls 
are Itcing filled with mortar, and new aehkr masonry provided where the old 
fsc-e^work had gone. A descriptive note ou this temple and a brief account 
of the focal Haihaya llajas who are reputed to have built it have already 
been given in the report for the year 1622-23, 

Of the monuments under maintenance a large number have already been 
described in previous reports; the following may be mentioned here_ 

The Mahadeo Temple at Kodal, in the Daraoh District. This little 
shrine, which probably dates from the 12-I3th century, is now much ruined 
the original porch and approach steps and much of the upper portion of the 
iikhara tower having disappeared. The rest of the iikhara, however, is largely 
intact, anfl is noteworthy for the elaborate decoration that adorns it. Ite 
fa^adtK are in the PaiicAarntna style of five recessed planes with a dominating 
cen^l facet; and wliile the upper portion of its curving iikhara ia treated 
with a flat lace-like pattern of diminutive oAaitpo-aImpee, undercut at the anole- 
facete with square dmai^ika forms, the lower facade is decorated with 
rows of sculptured figurines alternating with continuous monlded string-courses • 
among these figurines are represented Siva and Oane^. ' 

TK» door-jamb. of tho ontrance a,= .lahoraWy omamentol a-jtb 
of (.BUSH .od YamuM, doo^keepera, and iuraan pai™ in amnrona attftndaa- 
and on tho lintel akova are oamd tho Sfino Planoto and tto Seven llotbere of' 
llindunm along with Siva, and Oanefe, Inside the temple ate a connle rj 
Ae mold l.djp« Cloaa to the temple ia an attendant atmrtnte. loeallv lLw„ 
aa the »r Treaaani. for the aecommodation of the pujM and pilgrim,, 

a sunpfe huildmg of eolnnmar-treWe eonatrartion, now rend. niinH l.; 
-hinh ^e remain, of a areall gram rtore in one of the bays are atilt re Z 

The remain, of THnng raiare. vkHPan, in the neighbouring vOlage, of 
1-aDais.iii. and l!iK*,BPi7R, in the Bhimdato District. Theae ^ “ 
eipany notewot^y for the great riee of their component rivncital mLw 
whidi no, be in heap, on the nite. of the old dirinea. There rtoaa. are ^ 
very rough and comm texture, u circuiuBtenoe that probably accotmte to a la 
Mtat for dmort total lack of carved decoration on them. On one of tT 
IbnUmpur .hrinea precMcally the «.1y dreoratlon i. a roughly car^ 
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catory figure of Ga^iesa in the centre of the doorway lintel, which ie indicative 
of a Saivite Bhmc. From the traces of piaster still adhering to some of the 
stones it would appear that the temples were originally finished in this material, 
In the absence of any definite intcmal evidence it is difficult to assign a date 
to those ahrines, but from the great aise and simplidty of their structur^ mem- 
liets it seems certain that they must date from very early medimvd times. 

The mined remains of the Fort at Pausi, also in the Bhandara l>istric<i- 
Oniy some 300 yards of the original circuravallatious now exbt of the Paum 
Fort, the remainder being traceable only in the encircling mounds of its dibria. 
This portion is located on the west aide of the fort and embraces the south¬ 
west comer. It is quite well preserve»l and is a very picturesque feature, 

raised, as it is, on a low hillcnwt that runs alongside the road into Peuni village. 

This length of wall is surmounted by large kaiiffuras in relief and contains five 
h as t i^^ns on two of which ate raised small ckhaUria in pairs; and at the north 
end of the remains is a large arched gateway, Th^e upper part of the fort 
wall is of brich and the lower of stone. The Pauni Fort was built by the 
Marathoa. and was the soene of a Buoceaaful assault by the British in the cam- 
Dfiigii ftgoinst Appa 8&hit> in ISIB* 

The^ruins of the Viannu Tkhplt, at Ramtek, in the Nagpur Di^nct. All 
that now survives of this temple U a mined porch and a mutilated image, life- 

size of the Vamana Avatara or D^arf Incarnation of Vishnu, which are locat¬ 
ed on the oreat of the western ridge of the Raiutek hill. The porch is a simple 

atoue utrurture compoawi of two square front pillars of grey stone, inth Unteb 

and roof slabs of the same material, and, behind these pillars, four half-piUara 
Te.Ttin(i on an ornamental dado and themselves lightly decorated with simple 
these latter portions of the structure are of red sandstone im agam 

u, ^Vishnu image. The temple is reputed to be the oldest at Ramtek 

and from the style of the remams they ate probably aaaignable to the Early 

Mediieval period. 


EnmwrilCTf won no/ices for jiwmmnenfcJ, 

A further sum of Rs. 932, against a current allotment of Rs. OSO, was spent 
4 - 1 , nnrrhase of U4 notices on cnameUed sheet-irou for erectioa at the 
monuiucnte in the Central Provinces. The total number of such 
ohtamed « 3M. fort? » K«gli.,b. 180 k, Itodi 

rMaUbi and thia nmnbar maat. tba n<»da of .vary mnaumant .n tba pro- 
^ . reserve of 20 per cent.^ These notices convey a warning against 

nwe, Hefacement under the penal provisions of the Ancient Menu- 

-damage an erected, ra 

„™t. f th.t «. likely to 1« vi«t- 

eddlho. vera v,ni»cul.r only bdiiy providod 

11 Zr%ko nZo boord. .r. boiog .t on^d 1 . the olHo. oltb. A.vl.»k, 
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gical Superintendent and will be issued as required on application by the Publi^ 
Works Department officers concerned. 

* BENGAL AND ASSAM, 

Htj Mr, rc. N. DitisML 

The expenditure on conservation in Bengal amounted to Ks. 26,864 during 
the Tear 1927-28, covering oa many as seventeen items of special repair works 
on which a antn of Rb. 17,669 was spent, the balance being the charges on ac* 
count of annual repairs. The most important work is that relating to the 
preservation of the colossal temple excavated at PaHARPtm where a sum of 

Ra. 5,500 was spent. Below will be found an account of the exploration 
carried out at this site during the year. 

It is difficidt to determine with accuracy the plan of the Jaina ViMra of 
C-riihanandi which w"© have neaaou to behevo existed at the Paharput temple 
site from at least early Gupta times ^4th-6th century A.D.). With the excep¬ 
tion of the remains ef the Jaina Stflpa of Kushan date excavated by Cunning¬ 
ham at Mathura, no example of a structural Jaina monument in Northern 
India before the meduoval period has ever been discovered, U the later 
Gupta temple and the early Plila VihSra are to be considered mom or less as 
expansions and amplifications of the original Jaina Viliam, one can imagine 

a square shrine with four entrances facing four images of the Arhata {Ch<aur~ 
mvkhA, modem Chaumtikha) with probably an antechamber on each side form¬ 
ing wbnt may be called a SarData^hadTa {symmetrical on all aides) Vihdra, 

A mnnasterv for the residence of f^ratnauaa or Jaina monks may have existed 
at some distance from the shrine. The existence of Chatunnnkha and Sarva- 
tobhadra temples is known to Jainism in difiorent ages and climes. Indeed, 
Fergiisson* has called the “four-faced" temple os the pccnlmr Jaina form. 
With the gradually increaaing power of Brahmanism under the influence of 
the Gupta Empire and riie rise of Mahavamsm in Bengal, it seems likely that 
some time in the 5th or 6th century A.D. the vast scheme of extension of the 
ChaturMitkh<i Vihara was undertaken. The height of the building must have 
been considerably raised, probably enveloping the earlier structure in the 
centre; three terraces built in which the main shrine occupied the top of the 
highest terrace; the second provided with hails and antechambers surrounded 
by a continuoiiB eircumamhulatory passage irith further projections added at 
the four cardinal points to extend the building proportionate to its height; 
and an extensive staircase provided on the north for access to the cLrcmti- 
ambulatory verandahs on the first and second terraces. The sohame of em¬ 
bellishment of the walls of the basement and of the first and second terraces 
comprised the fixing of horizontal Imnds of omamental brickwork, comicea, 
terracotta plaques and stone images in niches, and refers itself essentially to the 
late Gupta epoch, roughly the 6th century A-D, The evidence of later repairs 


* e/ ftii^ JTiutirii VoL £1^ ^ 
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■of walla, floors and fiEiUa, involviog the resetting aad to a less axteut renewal 

of whole friezes of plaques attributable to the 8th and Kith centuries A.D> 

does not indicate the addition of any td the fundamental elements of the plan 
SLud decoration of the l«ate Gupttt temple. The foundations of the outer walls 
of the basement ware indeed laid solid to a depth of 8^ below the ordinal gi:ound 
level and strongly supported by 10 oliaets projecting not less than S'-9', from 
the main wall, with the result that the adjacent parto of the walls just above 
the foundations are in the most perfect condition while other parts have more 
or less suffered. It can therefore be assumed without hesitation that the type 
of structural temple at Paharpur w'hich is so far unknown ti> Indiim arduetilogy 
was evolved in the Gupta period in Bengal itself, its probable origin being 
traceable to the fourfaced Jama temple. 

The test-books on arohitecture are agreed that the three main divisions 

of Indian temple architecture are the Indii-Aryan (or Xiigara), the Dravidian 
and the Chalnkya for VeHura). The type of symmetiical {SariJtUfibfuidra) tem¬ 
ple ivith three or four raised terraces {fntfda or r/wiitishdi* *') we find at Paharpurj 
was not apparently developed further on Indian soil and was aliuuately for^ 

gotten. It can however be recognized, as the type of Indian arohiteutnre 
which most profomi-By influenced that of Furtlier India, especially Bunna. Java 
and Cambodia. The nearest approximation to the plan and superstructure of 
the Paharpur temple that can be found anywhere b that afforded by the 
temples known as Chondi Loro Jongtang and Chandi Sewu close to Prambanatu 
iu Central Java. The general view of the former' with its angular projections, 
truncated pyramid shape and horizontal lines of decoration reproduces the pro* 
mineot characteristics of the Indian monument. The inner plan of the Chandi 
Sewn® shrine strikiiiglv resembles the plan of the central shrine and second 
terrace at Paharpur. As these examples date from the 9th century A.D. or 
about three centuries later than Paharpur, the posaibiUty is cleariy suggea^ 
of the Indian example being the prototype. In view of the closer similarity 
between these types, it seems unnecessary to suggest any later source of Java¬ 
nese inspiration. * The communication between Eastern India and the Archi¬ 
pelago waa most octive between the 5tb and »th centuries A-D., and much 
of the Indian infiuence that enn be traced in Indonesian art. arohitecturc and 
religion can be attributed to this intercourse. 

The conservation measures adopted at PAiiAiiri:n aimed at the preserva¬ 
tion of the existing structure, without attempting to restore or replace any 
missing or displaced members, and were limited in particular, to the south¬ 
western and south-easteni quadrants of the monument- The general view of 


* CiwmpwwaiaT = /.mImwh* Art, PL C5tV, No. MS. 

* Fmf—"*- * f aJiin* Vtd. D. p. iSiL 

. r.3*»nrwiT oj /mlioo amA Art, p. Wl «gg^ th*» K-hintr ir« Uw 

.j CHnuttui MohlTiOK BotldhiBin wid th*t the Still* fomided by tniairter (dfl» 1*5) in* pw- 

i. —uit.iji of tiTnn r-* mhHeeoim Tbn eloae relatiaai batvcKii the Buddhift kiqgdanw of SilriioT* 
'iS CJopl«>pi.(o of Devopll. l«w Utilo doobt about tho «u«w of Muhiyiu* 

ol brought K«hndr Into ««««t with tho ludluu oonttuout, u»» ol«oty tbu> o^or pr*. 

.rloDilp in Ua bMoiT- 
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the monument from south-west (PI. XU, a) illustiates what is now the bert 
preserved side and ufiords a glimpse of wlmt the mufluroent muat have ongm^y 
looked like in its solid strength with the lines of its projectuig and le-enteni^ 
Miglcs continued vertically to a height of 40' across horizontal bands of mould¬ 
ing over the terraces, rising one upon another. PI. XII, b ahows the t e o 

the south-eastern quadrant. Pis. XIII and XW, a and 6 illustrate details of 
the treatment of the high walls and windows of the second terrace. The con¬ 
dition of the leaning basement wall in the south-west sector, and its improve¬ 
ment after repairs can be seen at a glance from figures e and d of PL XIV- 

An important monument in hand for conservation was the Stone Pillar 
near Mangalbari in the District of Dinajpur, known variously as the Badal 
pillar, Hamgauri piUar or Garudastamhha pillar. In a flat and moist country, 
where the only memorials of pre-Muhomniadan times are the jungle-clad mounds 
and half-silted tanks—thanks to the human and natuml destructive agencies— 
it is refreslung to meet a real monument, caiiying the visitor through the space 
of a thousand years at a glance. The pillar of which the shaft is broken and 
the top together with the Gamda capital is lost, containa an almost complete in¬ 
scription in twenty-nine beautifully engraved lines. It extols in fiowery lan¬ 
guage the family and deeds of Guravamika, the hereditary' Brahman imnister 
of the Pala King Xarayonaiiak, whose rule extended over more than half a 
century in the latter part of the 0th and the opening years of the 10th century 
A.D. Since 1780, when the pillar was first brought to the notice of Sir Charles 

Wilkins, it has been known to he in a slanting position. A cemented 

platform was later erected and an iron fence set up around the base. M the 
site where the pillar has been fixed is liable to heavy floods, it w-sa conaideied 
necessurj' to raise the platform and renew anil extend the old worn-out fencing. 
Before doing so, the platform w'as removed on cue side and the foundations of 
the pillar exposed, with a view to exaniine the possibility of straiglitening the 
pillar. It was found on excavating to a depth of 4' that the pillar-shaft was 
simply renting on dry stone pitching, joined together by iron dowels, the whole 
on a substratum of concrete. The weakness of tlm foundations of this piltar 
as compared with other ancient pillam, most have been one of the causes of 

its obliquity. The crocks visible m the upper portion of the shaft were found 

to extend right to the Imttom and any further attempt to expiMSe the founda¬ 
tions or reset the pillar in the perpcntiicular would have resulted in irreparable 
damage. It was conaidered safer to leave the pillar in the same sloping posi¬ 
tion with the lower part of the shaft imbedded as before in the brick platform. 
Further work of extending the fencing is expected to be done next year. 

The J AT’AR Dndl or ** temple of matted hair was another monument in 
Bengal where Rs. 1,515 were spent during the year, mostly hi providing iron 
spikes for access to the top of the spire and thus making it possible to eradicate 
periodically the luxuriant vegetotion growing over it. Its situation in the 
heart of the Sunderbana country surrounded by thick forest and deep rivers 
renders it almost inaccessible. The existence of such a temple is in itself 
a forceful reminder of tiie days when the Sunderbana were less sparsely peopled 
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and not entirety given over to naturat forceo. Hie tempie haa oonauiorable 
architectuni] merit, itB tall brick epiro profuaeiy ornamented on the exterior 
with ha own mmiaturea and other geometric mouldii^ being one of the few 
lemiuning examples of the Indo-Aiyan or Nagaiu style extant in Bengal. An- 
other example of the same style in Bengal is the Sid dhes vara temple at Bahulora 
in District Bankunt, a slight difference manifesting itself in the more curvilinear 
outline of the spire of the latter. The BahiiLira temple has been assigned to 
as early a date as the Iflth century A.D. by Dr. Coomaraawamy/ ahhungh 
previous investigators * did not take it to be so early in. liate. It is possible 
that the earlier date is a century or two too early, but there can be no doubt 
that these two examples of the brick type, cannot be far removed in 

date from their atone protot}'pes so well known from the Bha vanes vara style 
of architecture, the latest example of which is dated the I2tb century A.D. 

The Palpaha Templk near ChakdaU on the left bank of the Bh&^athi 
which vras provided with a wire fence during the year at a cost of Bs. &77 is a 
charming tittle example of the modem Bengali style of temple architecture^ 
with the curved ** bamboo-tine *’ cornice and richly moulded brick fa^e deco¬ 
ration consisting mostly of floral tracery inteispersed with mythological scen^. 
It lies within a distance of forty uiilcs from Cslcotta and was thoroughly re¬ 
paired seven vears ago in accordance with a conserrotion note drawn up by 
Mr. BIsInston. 

Another temple closer to the metropolis, but on the right 1»aiik of the 
Blia^rathi, is the so-called “ Pagoda op Uenby Martin *' near the Howrah Water 
Works at SER.iVMPORE. It is a solid structure consisting originally of a cmtral 
chamber with veraniahs on all aidiis, the carved cornice roof of the central 
shrine being higher than the rimilar verandah roofs. Originally built in the 
17tb i!cnturT A.D. to enshrine the locally celebrated image of Radhftvaflabha, 
it WAS subsequently abandoned because of the feared encroachment of the- 
river, and the Image withdrawn to the present temple at Seramporc some time 
before 1800 A.D. It was then purchased by the Rev. David Brown, who made 
it over in t80fl to Henry Maititt, the well-known missionary. Martin found sn 
appropriate- residence In this cool old Fogofiu ” und cooseurated the piuce 
as a Cliristian oratory. This transformation must have been aecompaiited 
by considerahio rebuilding, in which most of the features of the Hindu temple 
seem to have disappeared. The temple-oratory with its whitewashed interior, 
plastered walls and floors and rounded arches, but with the double Bengali 
camlinear roof stands as a vivid memento of the transformatioiis through which 
it hoe passed- At a cost of Rh. 838 steel girdles were this year provided for 
strengtheiimg the masonry of the vanltB to prevent the further developmom; of 
CTucka fbftt had made their appearance in various parts of the stnictiire. ^ 

If any place more thiin another would serve to iilustrate best what the 
coMMtent policy of conservation of ant-ient monuments followed by 
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the . Government of India has accomplished during the last twenty-five years, 
at any rate in EaKtcrn India, that pleice is Gaub, the ancient capital of Bengal. 
Well kiio^m to European explorers since the early days of the East India com¬ 
pany, the mins hsTe been described and illustrated in half a doisen publica¬ 
tions issued during the last hundred years and more but mit until the close 
of the last century woe, the hand of Govemmimt dednitely raised to put a atop 
to tile process of dlaintcgrution and decay and to reclaim the mined mosques 
and.tombs, totvem and gates from the luxuriant jungle which had there estab¬ 
lished a firm hold. The ruins of Gaur mark the site of the biggest dty, with 
the possible exception of modem Calcutta, over founded in Eastern India, 
Like, its modem successor, it was situated on the eastern bank of the Bhagirathi, 
end lieing hemmed in lietwcen the river on {lUe side and large expanses of 
marshy land on the other, stretched lengthwise from north to south. Its 
citadel WUB situated almost midway between the extremities of the city and the 
royal palace and inner apartments enclosed by a lofty and imposing niaaoniy 
wftJl, which still partially survives, under the name of “ Baisgazi ** or " 22-yaTda 
wtiU'' und hua recently been cleared of all jungle. 

. There are reasons to believe that the city of Gaur was founded by some 
Fala prince long prior to the Muhammudan occupation in the early 13th cen¬ 
tury. .4 Sanskrit work railed It4miichimta, written by a oourt poet of King 
lianwpala in the 11th contuiy and describmg the exploits of that King, refers to 
his founding of a new capital named after him as Riinavata. Its situation is 
described as between the Gauges and Karatoyi rivers, The latter river is now 
a small straggling ptream in the Bogra District, bat there are reasons to believe 
that at one time its lower course coincided with the present bed of the Maha- 
nanda. In that case the site of Kamiivati is to be sought for somewhere m 
the neighbourhood of Gaur, The mention of Eamavati ns a Farganu in the 
Sarkar of danuntabad (Gaur) in Abul Fail’s Akbarmma makes it certain that 
it was somewhere in the vicinity of Gaur, The city of Bamflvati was probably 
in rains, when the city of Lakhnauti foriginaUy Ijakshmansvafi) raised its head. 
Tt is by the latter name that the Muhamraadan conquerorB knew the place ► 
although ■Ramavafi waa not, it nppears, altogether forgotten till the times of 
Akbsr, even when he successor had ulready shared its fate. The tendency of 
the city seems to have been continually to extend to the south. Thus while 
ancient Ramfivari was to the north of Lakahmapavaii or the early Muham¬ 
madan city of Gaur, Fiiozabad, the southeminofft suburb of the city has many 
important mosques built in the last period of the prosperity of Gaur, prominently 
among which may be mentioned the Chhota Sana Masjid, which has been 
teTTued the gem of Gaur architecture. 

Althnu.ch the city of Gaur must have been growing in prosperity after its 
conquest by the Mahonmiadans, no extant monuments can testify to its con¬ 
dition' or style of the architecture of the 13th and the first half of the 14th 
century, when under Sultan Ilias Shah, the rival city of Pandua, some 20 miles 
to the north-east had become the capitoL /Vfter its rehabilitation under KSair* 
un-din Muhammad Shah, the city of Gaur attained the wnith of its prosperity 
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in the latter part' of the I3th century A^D, To this period and to the goUtm 
age of Hussain Shah and his son Naarnt S tmh, roughly the first quarter of the 
i6th centniy A.D. are attributable the most important montunentB. The i nner 
citadel nith its esisting guteu'ays, the Dnkhil Darwaza on the north and 
the newly-repaired Guniti gateway on the east must be ascribed to the 15th 
centary. The exuberance of variegated encauatio tile work with which the 
fa 9 ades and wall moulding of buildings of this period such as the Latton 
mosque and the Gumti gateway were decorated constitutes one of its prior 
ctpal features. The clearance of the area between the Chika moBtjue and 
Oiimti gateway has this year dtscloaed the existence of a floor of painted tiles 
of hexagonal pattern and a mosque with haU-damaged stone piflars, marking the 
position of the bays. This area was examined with a view to determine the 
nature of the underground stone cells visible at a short distance to the east. 
As the digging proceeded it was clear that there were at least three cells (most 
probably intended to be used os graves) almost 4' deep, with a terraced floor 
and w'alls of dressed stone, their openings tjeing closed by rough-hewn slabs 
of stone placed breadthwise from east to west. As traces of inhumation were 
discovered in two of the graves the work was iminediately stopped and the 
graves filled in. It is probable that the mosque just to the west was built with 
the tombs some tima about the 15tih century A.D. The so-called Chika mosque 
farther west U in all probability a tomb where Naairuddin Muhammad himself 
itfifl his immediate successors were buried * and it is not improbable that other 
less important people connected with the royal family were interred in close 
proximity to the royal tomb. The Gumti gateway and the area around must 
have fallen into disuse and been overtaken by complete min m the last quarter 
of the 16th century when the city of Gaur was devastated; for in the attempt 
made bv the iil-fated Shah Suja, half a century later to restore the fortunes of 
the city, a new gate was built within a short distance to the north, now known, 
as the Lnkftchuri gate. 

A proposal is under consideration for honsing the relies of Gatir now in 
the Collector’s godown at Mahb in the Gumti gateway, which should add, tp, 
the interest of this historio place. 

An important monument in Eastern Bengal where an expenditure o£ 
Rs. 3,780 on special repairs was recorded during the year is the Mosqcte or 
Baba Atjam or Adam Sltabid at Ka 31 Easba in the village of Ramval. in thn 
Dacca District, From an inscription preserved in its front wall, the mosquq, 
was built bv Malik Kafur in the year 888 A,H. (1483 A,D.) in tho tcign, of 
Jnlaluddin Fateh Shah, Sultan of Bengal, altliongh the saint in whose name it. 
was erectotl on d part of whose remains ore enshrined in the adjoining tomb is 
supposed to have lived some time in the 12th century A.D, The story 
that the aid of this renowned saint of Arabia v’os sought by some oppressed 
Muhammadan subject of King Baflalosana of Bampal and in the struggle that 
ensued, both the saint and the king lost their lives. Whatever the historfcal 
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truth underlying the tradition, it seetna clear that Baba Adam must hare been 
one of the earliest pioneers of Islam in the Vikrampui area, the most important 
stronghold of Hindu and Buddhist induences in. Eastern Bengal in the times 
iaunediately preceding the Muhammadan inirasioa. 

The mosque is a typical specimen of the early Pathan style of architocttire 
in Bengal. Tt has two octjigonal pillars apparently of Hindu origin, supporting 
the springs of arches of six domes. The front fajade shows the typical currod 
cornice, being probably the earliest known example of this style in a Muham- 
(uadan building. nio three mihttthit in the western wall were ornamented 
with beautiful monided brickwork. The building seems to have suffered much 
by natural decay and from the invasions of pirates from the Airaean coast, 
the latter being probably responsible for the denudation of the Stone capitals 
of the pilasters in the walls. Conservation included the rebuilding of an en¬ 
tire row of domes and strengthening the others, rebuilding all spalled and dis¬ 
integrated brickwork In the intenor walls and itrches of the fa^adea, under¬ 
pinning the foundations of the exterior walls, rocoustruction of the cornice in 
at^eordanoe with the old construction and the waterproofiEg of the roof. 

Expenditure on oonservatitin in Assajh amounted during the year under 
report to Hs. 11,210 of which Rs. 3,544 related to special repairs to 10 monu- 
manta and the balance was spent on annua] repairs and maintenance charges. 

About the oldest remains preserved in the Brahmaputra vjiUey are the 
ruins near the town of Tezpitb, the headquarters of the Darning District. 
These are the remains of a shrine of the Gupta period, censisting of a door¬ 
frame and other architectural fragments, at the village of Dan Pabbatiya, 2 
miles to the west of Texpur. The temple ruins on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, 0 miles east of Tezpur, known as Bautjni TEan'fjss where 
R«, 1,47! were spent, are later in date, going back to the rulers of the Harjara 
dynasty m the 9th-llth centuries. They are an imposing jungle-clad mass of 
displaced stones belongiog to a group of temphs, of which the ihgte outline 
of the foundations has now been laid bare. The architectural fragments, 
such Afl pillars, lintels, door-jambs, pedimfmts, cornices, etc., have been arranged 
close to the plinths of the shrines and also along tho winding pathway leading 
to the temple from the foot of the bill. Among the remains discovered tills 
year, special mention mnnt bo made of two large stones with tho ‘ lion on 
elephant motif,' now kept on the plinth of the shrine and a fragment of the back 
slab of a fine black basalt image showing a lion attackring sm elephant with a 
rider on its back. The latter piece (now preserved in the Kamrfip Anusandhan 
Bamiti's Muaeum at Gauhati) bears affinities to the work of the Late Pala 
period in Bengal, while the former must be regarded as a prodact of the local 
scHooL 

The conservation programme in Assam inoIudM the nmintenance of an 
important class of monuments associated with races in different stages of cul¬ 
ture wbo contribute not a little to the interest of the province forming the 
North-East Frontier of the Indian Empire. Thus, while huge monolithic atone 
memorials of the Kbasi people, known as U Mawthoh Dur and TJ Mawtho Dur 
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Bricw am maintained in the KhAai Hills, pitlais of diverse shapes and designs 
and other ^memorial stones in old settlements of the Kschnn and Nags races, 
such as Dimapur and KnsoToari Fat bar, have been preserved in the tract 
bordering on the Kochari and Naga Hills, in the centre of the Assam valley. 
This year, an addition to this group has to be recorded bi the ahape of some 
three memorial stones at HoBitPAKl, [oiuteen miles in the jungles from Jamu- 
gnri. The first stone Imo^vn to the Lhota NSgSs as the King of Assam's 
hand basin" is, as its name implies, a single block of stone about 3'-6* in 

dm meter carved into a trough ending In a spout, the lim of the cavil^ being 

used by the Kagas for sharpening their door. The inside of the basin is carved 
with a floral design. Another oblong stone is carved into an open wedge- 
shaped trough and a third is an upright slab with a rudely carved hollow at the 
bottom. Dr. Hutton, Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, and Honorary Director 
of Ethnography in Assam, at whose suggestion these monuments have been 
protected, would connect all these relics with the present day cemmonial ob¬ 
servances of the Naga tribes, who in hia opinion must have once bfiaatcd a 

higher civilization, until they were driven into the Mils. Provision for erect¬ 
ing a wire fence and clearing jungle around these memorial atones at Horupani 
was made during the year at an expenditure of Ha. fltl. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

Mr. A. It. Longhursl, 

A grant of Ra, 20,609 was sanctioned for the conservation of ancient 
monuments in the Madras Presidency and a total sum of Ra. 24,513-0 expended. 
At Hampi, the ancient capital of the Vijayanngar Kings, Rs. 5,303 were spent 
on ftpnuttl repaim and the maintenance of roads and watchmen. The roads 
throughout this vast site are now in good order and the viititor is able to motor 
to all of the cMef b aildinga , consisting of temples, palaces, durbar halls, pavi¬ 
lions, gateways «nd picturesque fortifications. Repairs were carried out to the 
fatnooa Vittbala, K riabna Achyutaraya and Pattubhirams temples and aUo to the 
group of buildings in the Zenana Enclosure. Since the inatitutian of a motor 
bus service between Hoapet station and the Hampi mins the number of visitors 
to the latter place has greatly increased. 

At M AW AH ALfPOBAM. popularly know'n us the " Seven Pagodas ”, the sea 
coast town of the ancient Palkva dynasty and famous for its wonderful group 
of rock-out monuments and sculptures, special attention ia being given to the 
upkeep of the roads and planting of trees so as to form shady avenues to the 
tihief monuments. Last year, owing to want of ram at Malmbalipurom a 
number of young trees periahed and these have been replaced this year by new 
plants which will require constant attention for the next three years ot more- 
The monuments being mainly rock-cut structures, their conservation ts a simple 
matter, but the famous Shore Temple, one of the few structural bnildinpa there, 
is situated within a few feet of the sea. The whole of its front plinth had! be- 
.come undermined by the sea's action and has had to be grouted and pointed 
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with cement to ptevent farther decny. This work haa been completcil and 
the temple ia no longer in danger of being destro^'cti. In the same district 
annual repairs were carried oat to the Dutch forts and cemeteriea at Saobas and 
PoLicAT respectively. In the Kistna district, a sum of Rs, 742 waa spent on 
repairing cyclone damages to the Fort, Belfry, Powder Magastme and Dutch 
cemetery at MAS ULtPATAM j and petty repairs were effected to the Baddhifit 
remains at Gtjntapalle, Jaogavttaibta, Gkantasala, AMARAVATt, Sannailasi 
and Ramatirtham. A total sum of Rs, 701 was spent on repairs and main¬ 
tenance of uratchmen at Goorv fort in the Anantapur district and annual re 
pairs wore carried out to the hirtoiical Forts at Gobramkonda, Siddhout, 
Bayakotai, Krishkaohh, Santlaridrdg, Atob, Nam akat., Vellors, Arcot, 
DiyDiouL and Anjrnqo. The repairs to these consisted mainly in the removal 
of rank vegetation, reconstructing fallen portions of the ramparts and bastions, 
patch plaster work and the maintemince of watchmen, roads and paths. A 
sum of Rs. 1,805 was sanctioned for special repairs to three mined Sindu 
temples^ at Danayakankoitai m the Coimbatore Difftrict. The instwiptions 
in these temples are of considerable historic interest and show that Dauayakan- 
koctai was an important town in the I4th Century A.D. Nothing now remains 
of the city, the whole site being overgrown with jungle. The conservation of 
these temples has been a somewhat difficult matter owing to want of labour 
in this locality and also to the fact tliat buil ding niatenais have to be 
transported a considerable distance over bad roads. The temples have how¬ 
ever now been saved from further decay. The remaining items of expendi¬ 
ture relate to the usual annual repairs effected to a large number of protected 
monuments throughout the Presidency ad of which are being mainteined in a 
good state of preservation. 

In the Province of Coorg a sum of Rs. 920 was sanctioned out of which 
Rs, 737 were spent. The work consisted of special repairs to the rampart 
walls of tbs Fort at Mercara and three Jain TRsiPLBa at Mai^ub, including 
cement plastering, pointing with surkhi mortar, removing trees, removal of roots 
from the walls as well as annual repsirs to the reads, enJverts and drams in- 
side the fort and approaches and repaire to masonry elephants, fences and 
wells. 


BURMA. 

/ffy Mona. Chartea f)uroiselte. 

The people of Paoan, beaded by some BudcDilst monks, have recently 
shewn a desire to repair and emireilish certain old temples and pagodas at 
Pagan which have fiillen into a state of disrepair. T.T WDatha, the abbot of 
the Anands monastery and U Kawthanla, of the Tangyi-taung monastery. 
Pagan, have undertaken to repair, with the help of public sulMoription, the 
Atsvinzioos Pagoda which tradition attributes to Ktmaaw Gvaimsbvn kinir 
of Psgan fl00l-lD21 A.D.). ^ 
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I Tlie Atwiu-Zigon, bo called owing to ita being situated within the walls of 
the city of Fagan and to distinguish it from the one without, the well'-knowa 
Shwe-Zigon of Xyating'U, whose erecHon waa begun by Anawrata (1044>1107 
A.D,) and completed by his successor Kyaiuittha (1084-1112 AJ),), is a stupa 
of conical type built on a raised platform. It is not a protected monument, 
but its antiquity ta attested by local popular tradition and by a shrine dedi¬ 
cated to two guardian spirits erected on its western platform. Tlie latter 
is a feature uoticeablc only among the oldest mouumenta at Fagaii, and seems 
to be a Tcatige of the spirit woiship of Burma in pre-Buddhistic days. The 
Hii has, for some time, been leaning dangerously to one aide, with the result 
that some damage has been done to the dmataka and to a portion of the Hkfiara 
beneath; and the dome and the terraces shew sigma of deterioration in not a 
few places. It ia gratihuug to note that the above mentioned monks have 
taken iu hand such an urgent and useful work. A pleasing feature of this 
undertaking ia the midineas displayed especially by D ’Wthitba, to sccfqit the 
ad\iee and guidance of the Arclueological Superintendent, in repairB of this nature. 

U Thathana, another Buddhist monk, abbot of the Sulamani monastery^ 
Pagan, repaired, also with the help of public subscription, some of the brick 
and plaster images of the Buddha imdde the SuxAMAyi Temple, which were 
in, a very bad state of preservation. These images were not the original statues 
winch had deteriorated not only ow’lng to the action of time, but as a result of 
the vandalism of treasure-hunteiu, and they had been repsired from time to 
tinm by pious devotees mostly at the instance of the monks living near by. 

A new copper Bti was put up on tiie LoKljra^NTiA Pagoda by another 
monk in place of the old one, which was not only ahowiag serious rigus of decay 
but considered too small in proportion to the size of the stupa. 

U Khema, a monk of Myinpagiin, and cithers have been collecting funds 
for the installation of electric lights on the lioksnsnda pagoda and Mahabodhi 
temple. It is expected that the work will be hnisbed in the near future. 

The StTLAMANi, Lokanaxiia and Mahabodhi are protected monuments, 
maintained by the C^entml Government. The monks mentioned in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs obtained the necessary permission of the ArchcologicaJ De¬ 
partment before undectaldiig the aforesaid works and detailed instructions were 
given them in each case os to the locating of the dynamo and the laj-ing of the 
wires. 

The advent of motor vehicles has awakeneii the old capital from its secular 
slumber, and the construction of a metalled road from Nyaung-U (the landing 
place for mail steamers) to Pagan, about five miles, baa brought about on 
aKtonishing increase in the use of these vehicles; so that now the eiaaperatingly 
slow’-going bullock carts have given way to motor-lorries, motor-buses and taxis, 
resulting in a considemble increase in the number of pilgrims and others visit- 
;„g the monuments at Pagan. In the dry weatlier, these vehicles may be 
geen in every nook and comer, and wherever there is a road wide enough 
to allow them to pass. It is to be hoped they may prove a means of attracting 
to this old she viidtora other than Burmese, 
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The conserTatio& work ondertaken by this Department may be divided into 
two heads, (1) Special repairs and (2) Annnal repairs. The fomer consisted 

in the contiimation of special repairs to the Dhaumayaziea Paooba at a cost 
of fia. j^,405, and of the constructiem of the garden on the Palace platfonn 
and special repairs to the fttjanhais on the Fort walls at MArmALAT, at a cost 
of Bs. 2,064 and lis. 4,439 respectively; tpecial repairs to the Kyackxu 
Onbnin Temple at Paoan at a cost of Rs. 1,430 j providing an enclosure 

wall round the Pebingyauko Pagoda, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 273 and the 

construction of a shed for preserving antiquities at Mxohauno in the Ahyab 
District at a cost of Rs. i,262, the sum spent for special repairs totaUing 
Bs> 16,653 in all. 

It was expected that the repairs to the Dhammayaeixa would he com¬ 

pleted during the year under report, and a sum of Rs. 6,6(X> was originally set 
apart for the purpose, a separate allotment being made for agency charges. 
But owing to Jack of funds for work of a more urgent nature elsewhere, a 
aura of Ea. 3,000 had to be re-appropriated from the amount originally allot¬ 
ted; with the remaining sum, the Public Works Department Officer in charge 
succeeded in completing the repairs to the inner enclosure wall imd the pave 
ment, the repairs to the main building and subsidiaTy temples havmg been 
completed last year. Repairs to the outer cnulosure wall have also been takfn 
in hand, and it is anticipated that the entire work of conserving the Dham- 
mayatika will be entireJ}'^ completed in the course of the next officia] year, 
thus giving to this beautiful and unique mounment another long lease of lifo . 

A sum of Rs. ],63Q was spent on restoring the damage done by abnormal 
heavy rains in the year 1926 to the Kyageku Onhmik. This temple is a 
fine specimen of cut stone mosoniy and brick work; it is situated on the 
slope of a deep valley, and its plinth.-ievel is about forty feot below the level of * 
the surrounding country. It is built up in four receding tiers, and the roof 
of the uppermost tier—a flat terrace of lime concrete—is on a level with the 
adjoining country; the earth adjoining the building on either side of the slope 
is reinforced by brick retaining walls. During the heavy rains in 1926, water 
percolated through the lime concrete in the roof and caused the collapse of a 
portion of the wall on the north-west side. The dSbris fell on to the terrace 
below and curried along with it a portion of the wall on to the tool of the 
storey underneath. The repairs consisted fn rebuilding the fallen walla with 
old BurmeBC bricks in lime mortar and renewing the crocked concrete roof 
above. Provision was also made for draining off the rain water that might 
collect at the hock of the temple. 

The Pebingtauno is sitQated in the Pagan village, with houses on both 

sides: its enclosure wall had disappeared. In order to protect it ufia infftr the 

depredations of boys and animals and to keep it clean, a brick wall provided 

with a Binall wooden gate waa built around it at a cost of Ra, 273, on the model 

of those existing around the neighbourtng monuments. The new wolht are 
2' 0' high and 18' thick and were built of brick and mud mortar, the upper 
layer being set in lime. 
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At Mrohauno in the AJf.veb District a wcnjden shed has been, built at a 
cost of Rs. 1,262 for housing the antiquities found in that District. Sinoe 
my first visit to Arakan in December 1920. there have been collected a goodly 
number of antiquarian objects. Aniong them may be mentioned a figure of 
Surya with an insciiption on the back belonging to about the Sth century A.D.^ 
a miniature stOpa of the same period and a fragment of a atone aculpture re¬ 
presenting Durga b the act of killing the " Buffalo ” demon, abo of an early 
date. These and many others among which may be mcluded lithic mscriptiona 
belonging to the iSth-IGth century, had to be deposited, for want of a suitable 
place wherein to preserve them, at Vesoli, a village almut '8 miles from Mrohaung 
b charge of the village headman there, and of the elders of various villa g;es, at the 
sites where they had been discovered, and m the Public Works Department 
bungalow at Mrohaung. To remedy this nnsatiafactory state of affairs, an 
open wooden shed, measuring 32' X 16' with corrugated iron roof and a 
wooden railbg, was built for their accommodation on the Palace platform at 
Mrohaung where remains of the old fort walls, stiipas and temples belonging 
to the last dynasty of Arakanese kmgs (1433-1735), may also be seen. At some 
future period, when a larger number of antiquities have been collected, this 
temporary shed may be replaced by a more durable and appropriate building. 

The principal items of work at Mandalay were repairs to the Pt/aitMta 
on the Port walls and to the buildbgs on the Palace platform. There were 
origmaJiy 4S Fyatthnis on those walk, of which 45 now remain, three having 
collapsed ; two in the gale of 1920 ami one previously, Tlie repairs consisted 
b renewing the double teak board roofing, missing carvmgs, and the tougued 
and groov^ waHinp of the U, that is, the space betw'een two superposed roofs 
of 8 j>ifatthais, at a total coat of Rs. 8,940. A sum of R-s, 5,983 was spent on 
repairing carvmgs, roofa, ftoors and walk of some of the buildings on the 
Palace platform, and in laying Pakhangyi stone flags, and spreading Mandalay 
Hill gravel in the alleys. 

The usual annual repairs were carried out to the monuments at Pagan, 
Ava, Sagaino, Mixgun, Shwbbo, AaiarapL'Ra, Et.aukse, Pegu, Syriam and 
HsiAWiiA. Altogether Rs. 34,545 were spent on these. Out of this amount, 
a BUm of Es. 2,995 was expended in reconstructing the cracked aud bulging 
walls round the platform on the river side and in stone-pitching the slope of the 
Lokananda Pagoda. 

A sum of Rs, 984 was spent on the Bupaya Paqoda and Es. 733 on the 
Mimat.acng Ktaung. The Bupaya is, tike the Lokaiumda, situated on the 
river bank on a piece of land jutting out into the river. The side fating the 
t river is very steep and a stone retaining wall had been ’built here as a protec¬ 
tion against erosion during the annual floods. Tn the cmttiae of inspection 

during last cold weather, ugly cracks were noticed in that retaining wall near 
' the boflo at many places; and the stone pitching underneath had become loose 
and displaced. This was a grave danger to the stability of the building. The 
cracks have now been filled np and the stone pitching repaired. 
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The Miscalattiio KYAimo is a sma]] temple eonaistiag merely of an image 
chamW, and sqnaje in pLm, It \vafl bmh on a rawed platfonn of earth kept 
together by four mtaining walla. Tlie platform is floored with concrete. Some 
damage was done to the platform on the north owing to a settlement of the re- 
taming wall on that side, daring the year under report. To prevent further 
damage to the platform and a total collapse of the retaining waU. the latter 
was strengthened by buttresses, and the platform picked up and relaid, 

RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By 3/r. if, ft, filmtt. 

During the year under report conservation works have been carried out 
at Aj«er and Patan in the Jhalawoi State of Rsjputana. and at Khaaitbaho 
m the Chhatarpur State and Mandu in the Dhar State. Central India, Besides 
these the Bhopal, Udaipur. Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah and 
H^ohi Darbant also report Imping carried out certain works of conservation b 
their respective States darmg the vear. 

In the British District of Ajmer, four monumentE, the IIacaeisb Foet 
Delhi Gate, Teipolia Gate and Jahanofri JIahal at Pushkak 
were removed from the list of protected monuments, as three of them are 
occupied by offices of the local Administration and one is b a verj' advanced 
stage of dilapidation. Of the eleven monuments maintained on the Ikt of 
protected monuniente eight were properly conserved and mamtabed at a cost 
of Ss, 5,982-«-0, These are the AEHAi-Drv-KA-jBONpjftA, the Tombs of Ab- 
ntmLA Khab and his wife, the Badshahi Buiijjibg, the Marble Baraduus 
on the Anasagar Bund, the T.araoarh Gate, the Sola Khabba Mosqce, the 
Marble Fountain Tank m Daulat Bagh and Eight Kos 3Ii.vabs. 

^ At Ajmer besides the usual annual repaira and mabtenance of the Archeo¬ 
logical buildbgB a commemorative marble tablet was put on the north side 
of the Gateway of the Magarino Fort to mark the spot where Sib Thomas 
Rok, the first British Ambassador, from the court of James J of Fuglrtnd was 

called b audience by the Moghul Emperor Jahangir during his stey m 4imer 
b iai6. ' ^ 

For the interest and mformation of the readers who may never chance to 
visit the monuments the inscription is reproduced below r— 

“ In the balcony overhead Sir Thomas Roe the accredited Ambassador of 
King James the First of England was given the first official audience by the 
Moghul Emperor Nur-ud-db Muhammad Jahangir Padshah Ghari on Januarv 
loth 1616 A.D,” * 

The ^Iagazine Fort Butldino, m which the Rajputana Moseuin is situa¬ 
ted, was conserved by the Archmological Department at considerable cost. It 
is abll occupied by the offices of the Provincial Government, but it is hoped 
that the Local Administration may realise its historic importance and take 
necessary steps to vacate tie monument and make it over to the Aichsolo- 
gical Department. Special repairs undertaken at Ajmer were, improvement to 
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the Sola Euamra Mosque by espodng its buned marble plintlL, the removal 
of the debris from the cliabuiTa behind the east aide of the south wall ol Arhai- 
Din- ea-Jhonfra, and the repair of the c^anam floor of the terrace of the 
Anaoaoar Bund. 

A number of carved fragments and sculptures belonging to old temples 
were recovered from the vicinity of Ariiaj-Din-ra-Jhonpra, and these will in 
due course be removed to the .Ajmer Museum. 

The Marble Barababis on the Anasagar Bnnd continually show cracks, 
notwithstanding the special repairs executed from time to time in the last 
few years. The Baradnris ore bounded on one side by the Joke and on the 
other by a garden full of huge trees, and these crocks appear to he due to 
several causes, natural subsidence near the edge of the lake imd displacement 
due to the roots of the adjacent large trees. 

The plans and drawings of the ancient monmnente in .Ajmer, now avail¬ 
able in the records of the local Public Works Department have been found to 
be wanting in those details which alone will make them useful for Archteolo- 
gical purposes. A sum of Es. GOO was accordingly sanctioned by the Central 
Government to initiate a survey of all protected monuments during the year 
imfW report. As, however, no suitable draftsman could be found, the pro¬ 
posed survey could not be started, but it is expected that the services of a 
competent architectm’ol draftaraan will be available shortly for this work. 

During the year under report the Jhalawar Darbar undertook the work 
of conserving the five Ciianx)r.ivati Temples at Patan, The greater part of 
the repairs has been finished and the Jhalawar State fias had the advantage 
of a grant-in-aid of Es. 2,000 from the Central Government to meet the cost 
of these repairs. Of this sum Ea, 1,650 have been already expemded. During 
the course of conservation of theao five temples a number of mtereHting images 
were recovered from the vicinity and removed to the Jhalawar State Museum, 
which, however, is now overcrowded and urgently calls for an early extension 
of its premises. 

At Chitor the Mewnr Darbar have carried out some repairs to the Java 
Stambka or the Tower of Victory and to the Tenpuk of Moe.uji, and an 
expenditure of Rs. l,22G out of Rs. 8,000 provided for the former and Es. 694 
out of Ke. 6,000 for the latter, baa been reported. 

The Director General of Archeology in India on Ms vidt to Chitor on 
March Srd 1027 was greatly diaappointed by the repairs in progress at the 
various monuments, particularly the Jaya Stamblm, some of the original bas- 
reliefs of which had been restored in a manner entirely in conflict with oichmo- 
lo^al needs. The tower is one of the most important historical monuments 
in India. It is about one hundred and twenty feet high and moat elaborately 
decorated from top to bottom, inside and outside, with innumerable images of 
various t-lnrla providing valuable materials for the history of iGndu mythology 
and art. The tower as it now stands is in a most perilous condition, and 
until its stability is ensured no repair of any kind (and particularly such as 
those now being undertaken) is advisable. A memorandum by the Director 
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Qenera] ol Archaeology in. India has been lonvarded to the Jlewar Darbar,^ 
dealing with the conservation and repair of this importimt momiment. 

During the year under report conservation works were in progtesa at Kha-' 
JUXAHO in the Chhatarpur State and at Mandu in the Dhar State. In the 
Eiiajtiraho group of monuments the CurrEAGrpTA, the Gangaji and the Devi 
Jaodahra Teuvlbs received particular attention and axe now in good repair. 
The protection of these mnnuments has been further ensured by notice hoards, 
warning the public against any damage to the buildings. About one hundred 
and fifty-aeven images were collected during tie course of comten'atioii from 
the surrounding jungles and placed in the Khajuiaho Museum. 

The conservation work of the temples at Khajuiaio is almost complete 
and little remains to be done, save the cleaning of elaborately decorated sur¬ 
faces, the restoration of some of the topmost finials of the Sikhtirtis and the 
preparation of plans for a proper lay-out of the sites. 

The total cost for the year on these repairs, etc., and the preparation of the 
Ehjijuraho Guide by Mr, B, L. Dhama, amounted to Rs, 3,975 of which Rs. 
3,422 were spent by tbe Darbar and Rs, 54fi out of the balance of the grant- 
in-aid of Ra. 1.000 made by the Government of India in 1926. 

Doni in the Chhatarpur State is said to have been founded by Dro^- 
^h£n^a, the teacher of the mihtary art to both the Kaurava and Fandava 
princes. On the embankment of the Dronasagar lake at Don! exist three granite 
built Cbandela temples of the lOt-h century A,D,, known as Nandimath, Surajmath 
and Mahadeva Maudir, For this group of temples, the Darbar prepared esti- 
jnatea according to the Conservation Kotes of Mr. B, L, Dhama, dated Slst 
August 1925, which received the approval of the Arch®ologicaJ Department. 
Neee&saiy conservation was taken in hand, but the work could not be completed 
in the year under review. 

At Man DO in the Dhar State repairs to the Nilnanth, TA-RAPim Gate, 
SONOARH Gate and Ho3hang*s Tomb have been completed, while those of the 
Jahak Mauai., HiNixinA Maha l and Cuamfa Baoli ore in progresa. 

At the Kilkanth the open court of the north front has been paved with 
red stone slabs and the terrace of the same court has been supported by a 
large retaining wall Better residential quarters for the priest, pii^Sri, of the 
Nilkanth shrine being urgently needed, a hut has been built for him on the 
site of the old one. The task of water-proo£ng the top of the pylon and the 
Fort Walls at the TAiufuit Gate has been dnished and thorough repairs 
have been executed to the battletnenta of the Sonoarh Gate bastion. Moat 
of the tnimiug marble lintels that support the akiui^a of the Moshano’s Tomb, 
have been replaced and the cracks in the south-west comer of the tomb have 
been grouted with cement. The debris hom the compound has been removed 
exposing the old floor and this has greatly improved the general appearance 
of the place. The work of repairing the conspicuous graves in the compound 
is in progress. The cracks in the dome of the mosque which stands not far 
from the Tarafub Gate were grouted with cement and the euges of the broken 
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pi liL<ttftr Impaired witU a fillet of cement. Debris bas also been removed from 
tbe Daika DaiKA-Ki-CHOTi-BAHiaraA-MAH^, Dabya Khan's Tomb, 

Mahmud’s Tomb, Axdbebi Baou, Taveu Mabaxi, Ashbafi \fAHAL , Hisdola Mahad 
and Champa Baou. In addition to the maintenance of the protected monuments, 
jungle has been cleared on an extensive scale from the ruins in and otoimd the Hisdola 
Mahal, the Palace Square, the Naher Zabuka Palace, the Musj Tank and 
the Ko2a Mahal. Out of the total expeniBture incurred for the purpose during 
thfl year a sum of Rs. 5,000 was contributed as a grant-in-aid by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The survey of ancient monumenta at Mandu was also sanctioned by the 
Government of India and a sum of Ra. 2,000 was provided for it during the 
year. The work was token in hand in due time but the progress so far achieved 
is not appreciable for the reason that one of the two draftsiiien employed for 

the purpose resigned his appointment. 

It is a source of continued satisfaction that the monuments at SaSchi in 
the Bhopal State, so ably conserved and restored by Sir John Marshall, continne 
to receive the most careful at-tantion of the State authorities. Jungle clearance 
and improvement of path^ys in pla^ have been carried out and the provi¬ 
sion of a Waiting Room at the Sanchi Railway Station by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company is a welcome amenity greatly appreciated by the 
large number of visitors to this famous Buddhist site. The want of a waiting 
room deterred many who would otherwise have visited SaiScH and the G. I- P. 
Railway authorities are to be congratulated for meeting this need. 
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SECTION II.—EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA. 

Bff Sir John Marshall. 

1. OmL 

A little over two miles east-south-east of the great Dhariuar&jika Stilpa 
and nestling into the hilkide at the foot of the Margnha spur, ate two vitJagea 
known respectively as Khurrani Prauha find Ktmmim Gujar. Between them 
a rocky defile through the hills leads to a small tieoliided valley and thence by 
way of a rough torrent bed to the glen of Gmr, where there is a perennial spring 
of exceUent water and, near by, a Ziarat (PL XV). Above this glen the hills 
of the Morgalta spur rise some l,aOO feet on the south, but not more t han 400 
to 500 feet on the other aides. Such a spot, shut oS front the world, protected 
from the winds and provided with an ample supply of running water, must 
have been irresistibly attractive to the Buddhists, and it w'aa no surprise to 
me, tliercfore, to find there the ruins of two considerable groups of their stiLpas 
and monasteries—one on a terrace immediately above the spaing, the other on 
the lower ground a couple of furlongs to the west. These Buddhist settlements, 
however, are not the only ramaina that invest this spot with interest. On 
the south side of the valley and between it and the glen of Giri is a rocky hill 
over 500 yards in length from east to west by half as much from north to south, 
which is detached from the main spur by a steeply scarped nala on the weat, 
a more open depression on the south and a shallow saddle on the east, while on 
the north are steep blufis aiternating with more gently-doping bays. This n.'ttu]> 
aUy strong position was further strengthened in old days by a baationed wall, 
of which a condderable section, some ooO yards in length, can still be seen in 
a ruined condition at its eastern end, while other short sections are traceable 
here and there over the western half of the hiU-top. Along the south stdo 
the wail is between 10 and 11 feet bi thickness and faced with a late tyjie of 
semi-ashlnr masonry. Not far from the S.-E. comer is a narrow gateway. 
The bastions, which are round in contour, are placed at regular intervala along 
the curtain of the wall, and also at the salient and re-entrant angles. In front 
of the curtain is a plinth intended probably to protect the base of the wall 
against undermining. Of the fortifications on the opposite hiD to the south 
only a short section is now traceable. They are clearly defined at the point 
where they cross the Hoia and for a space of about ISO feet beyond, where 
they tom eastward around the shoulder of the bib , but from there onwards 
their alignment is uncertuirL One thing, however, is clear, namely, that they 
must have embraced within their circuit the all important spring of water 
higher up the naia towards the west, and it is not unlikely that they also took 
in the monastery area A—B. Inside these fortifications the hill-top is rugged 
and une^^a to a degree and for the most part so denuded of earth that it is 
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improbable that excavatiomfl iroiJd tbro^ anjir appreciable light on the biatory 
of the place. The remaina of* d^ellin^ and other stnictiiTes are everyn’here 
in evidence, but potsherds and the like are not in such quantities as might * 
be expected if thia stronghold had been in occupation for any length of time. 
For these reasons,* coupled with the remotenejis of the spot, I infer that the 
stronghold was intended as a place of refuge in times of need, and 1 surmise 
further that it was built especially for the protection of the large bodies of 

Boddhifit monks living at the Dhormarajika and neighbouring monasteodos. In 
the Khuiram valley alone more than a score of these mtiruisteriea are stiU 
traceable on mounds round about the DharmarSjika Stupa or further to the 
east: and there were many more on the ridges to the north and south. Indeed 
it is quite likely that the Ghri strougbold would be used also by refugees from 
the many monasteries on tlic further slope of the Hathial spur, including Jau- 
lian, Mohrn Moradu and Bft]'ran, who on the occasion of hostile ravusdons 

might easily have found themselves cut off froui the city of Siraiiti, In the 
fifth century A.D,, from which this stronghold appears to date, the whole body 
of monks in the environa of Taxiia must have run into many thousands, and 
even assuming that they could have taken refuge inside the city, they may 

have had strong reasons for preferring to defend themselves in a fastncBs euch 
as that of Gill, which might well escape the full force of the invasion and from 
which in any case they could cm occasion beat a retreat into the higher hills 
of the Murree range. Towards the dose of the fifth century the Buddhists 

especially must have been hard put to it to escape the fury of the White Huns, 
who were then over-ntnning the North-West of India, and I regard this strong¬ 
hold of Giri as affording most interesting evidence of the inmiinent dangers to 
which they were then exposed. 

• 

Monastesv a—B. 

To return, however, to the two groups of monastic buildings at Giri (PL 
X\l, a and ft). The larger of the two (A—B) which, as stated above, stands 
on a projecting terrace juat above the spring, covers an area of 130 yards from 
North to South by 60 yards from East to W^est. To the north is a large 
stupa: to the eouth, a monastery with some 30 apartments on tic ground floor; 
and in the space between them a complex of walla which have only been part¬ 
ially excavated but which may be assumed to have belonged to a chapel court. 
The stupa, which measures 62 feet square and rises to a height of about 16 
feet, is in a very dilapidated condition. Its core, as usual, is of heavy rubble 
and' its facing of hinjur stone finished ufi in plaster, the paving of the lowest 
tier being of local limestone alaba. .^Ul that is now left of the basement con- 
BiBts of a low plinth reUeved by a line of dwarf Corinthian pilasters and a 
higher tier above it, which is also divided into panels by a aeries of pBasters 
set on a henvily moulded base. The plinth, which is no more than 1' e' in 
height, is disproportionately small for so imposing m edifice. From the fact 
that no fragment's of stucco reliefs were found in the dftbris ronnd the stfipn, 
it may be inferred that its walls were devoid of figures in reliei 
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■ II monaatery B, wMch u sumewLat esceptioasUy weJl preserved, espe- 
ciaJlv on ita southern aide, ia of semi-aeMar masonry of a decadent type, and 
* BO far as the main court ia concerned, planned on the usual lines/ Ranaed 
a out the four aides of this court are IB cells,"some of which are provided with 
niches; m the middle of the northern side is an entrance vestibule, and 
m the southern a paaaage leading to what are presumablv the kitchen and din- 
^ rcwms as weU as to the staim by which the upper door was readied. The 

position of this part of the monastery is unusual and interesting. In other 
contemporary monasteries, like those of Jaulian and Mohra-Moradu, there was 
in addition to the court of the cells, a Hall of Assembly, a kitchen (generaUy 
mth a scullery and store-room attached) and a Refectory. Sow, in planning 

8 mo^stety at Gm difficulties were experienced owing to the constricted 
a«a and uneven character of the rocky ground. Thus, at the back of the 

u Hall of Assembly 

oug naturally to have been placed, there is an outcrop of rock which it would 

have taken immense labour to remove. To get over the difficulty, this out¬ 
crop appears to have been levelled up to the height of the first floor and the 
HaU of ^embly built on its top at the level of the first floor; and in order to 
provide direct access to this hall as well as to the upper storey cells a stair 
^y was constructed on the east aide of the passage alluded to above.- Thk 
at any rate seems to me the obvious explanation of the levelling that has been 
done to the outcrop and of the other exceptional features of the plan, though 
m the absence of any actual remains of the .Assembly Hall, mv explanation Is 
not to be regarded as conclusive. The passage itself was roofed by means of 
a corbeUed vault, two courses of which are still in place, and received light and 
air through a ^ndow at the southern end. In its west side is a doorway 
^th ^s corl^fied mch, intact, through which the group of rooms comprising 
the btohen and Refectory were reached. The room which I take to have been 
the Refccto^>^ is unduly small, but wodd have sufficed to seat between £0 
aid 30 monks. The other two rooms resemble ordinary cells rather than a 
bchen and flcdlery. Their position, however, Is where we should naturally 
exi^ct the kitchen to be. and 1 mcline to think that despite their size t^V 
muat have been their purpose. The pa.ssitge on the north of No. IP leads to 
a small side entrance like the one in the kitchen quarters of the momisten- at ‘ 
Jftulian, the stone jambs of which are still partially preserved. 

Of the complex of structures between the stupa court and the monastery 
t e pl^ has yet to be determined ; up to the present only a small section has 
been cleareiL Meanwhile, how-ever, it may be remarked that the building M 
s^ on the lower level of the stilpa court, with a terrace over 6 feThigh 
abuttmg aga^t its out« face on the East and South; and the windov^, 
therefore, m the outer wall of the narrow passage K. K. had to be placed high 
ffiough to be above the level of this terrace. For the moment it looks os if 
t js^ been a pradoMha, somewhat similar to that in the 

Apsidal Jemple in Sirkap. The semi-circular buttress which half obstructs it 
at the g. E. eomer, has evidently been added at a later date, to sav'e the inner 
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wall from collapse. Let me add, also^ that the two walls N. N., which are 
buried beneath the level of the higher terrace on the esat, appear to have be¬ 
longed to an earlier structure which had fallen to min and been partially 
dismantled before the terrace was constmctcd. The minor ob|eots recovered 
from this group of buildings comprised iron nails, fish-plates, hinges, clamps, 
arrow-heads, needles, a sickle, copper tings, handles of bells, antimony rods, 

glass and ivory bangles and stone beads and coins, The coins, however, from 

this site are few, numbering only 26 and of these nine only can be identified 
with certainty. 

Monastery C, D, E. 

The other monastic settlement (C, D, E} is set on a raised terrace at the 
western end of the glen, with the LiUaide sloping steeply down to it on the 
west and a torrent bed skirting it on the south and cast {Plates X\'l, b, XTtTI, 
a and b and XVTII, a)—a position that has proved anything but favourable 

to the preservation of the buildings; for the torrent has shorn away a large 

part of the eastern side of the site, and floods sweeping down the hillside have 
cut across the stupa court. 

Unlike the larger monastery described above, this one is constructed large¬ 
ly o£ small and large diaper masonry of the Early Kush^ period, hut baa 
undergone extensive reconstruction in semi-aaMar masonry of a late type. Of 
the mHin atupa which stands on the northern side of the monastery, less than 
a quarter is now standing, the other tlaree quarters having been uraahed away 
by floods. From the little that remains, however, it ia evident that its plinth 
was a square of about OO feet each way with an ascending flight of steps in the 
middle oi the northern side. Each face ifl relieved by a line of Corinthian 
pilastera standing on a moulded base and finished with plaster reliefs. The 
pilasters, cornice end base are of kanjur stone, the ponds between of limestone 
diaper mosunry lepaircd in sembashlar, and the core of rubble. A large 
number of the plaster reliefs, in more or less broken and fragmentary condi¬ 
tion, were found lymg at the foot of the stupa on its western side. In style, 
they approximate to the later sculptures from Jaulian and Alohra Moradu and 
evidently belong to the period of the later reconstruction. Among them was 
a cotoasal head of a Buddha image wbicdi lay between the subsidiary structurea 
2 and Z on the west ride, and a cDlo.ml hand, possibly belonging to the same 
image, which was only a few feet away in front of the third panel from tlie 
north-west comer, A third figure, when first excayated, looked like some cari¬ 
cature ; for the head of a life-riae image, which, adorned the drum of the 
stupa, had slipped into an almost natural porition on the body of a much 
smaller one, and gave it a singularly grotesque appearorice. Other examples 
of sculptures belonging to this monuniGnt ore figured in Plate XIX, figs. 3, 4 
and 3. Of theae fig. 3 {ht. 3i') exhibits traces of t-ellow paint on the face 
and of r«l paint on eye-brows, eyes and moustache; fig. 4 (ht. 72'J shows 
traces of blaoic paint on eye-brows and red on lips - the height of %. 6 is O'. 

Parallel vnth the west and north rides of the main stiipa. at the north¬ 
west comer, is a row of subridiary structures numbcied from 1 to 8 in the 
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ffitiny rtnls of copppr, pipal leaves axid rowttes of the aame metal, bangles csf 
shell, copper and glass, atone beads and the foUotnng objects that deserve 
more detailed description:— 

1. Gold omninent set with 4 garnets en au/iucAoa, hollow in centre and 
made in two halves fastened together on one side by a pair of hinges. The 
gold is very flimsy. Ht. I'. Flora GE. D, room 7, PI. XX, fig, 3. 

2. Relief of grey GandhEra stone, In lower half, Buddha seated 

in Indrasaila cave with attendant figure on either side and animals (? pigs) 
in frcmt. in upper half, separated by railing, four dencur shower down flowers 
from heaven on the Buddha'a head. The corapoaititon, pose and modeUiug of 
the devas are exceptionally happy, and rank this relief among the beat of the 
Gandhara sculptures found at Taxila. From GR. D. room 2, PI. XTX, fig. i. 

The coins recovered in thia monastery number 309 in all, but moat of 
them are much worn and many indeed wholly illegible. Besides Local Taxilan 
they include coma of A^es, Azes and Aipsvanna, Hemiaios Jind Kadphisea 
Sotor Megaa, Xonlshka, Hnviahka, Vaaudeva, Shapur III {?), Fformowi II, and 
a number of Indc^Sassaman issues that have not yet been identified. A fact 
that they bring out very clearly is that at the time of the destruction of the 
mona-stery, an extraordinary variety of coins issued several centuries before 
must have been still current in this part of India. 

SiratAP. 

Trial Trenches, 

Besides the above digging at Giri, I also took in han d the laborious but 
neceasaty task of examining the extensive tract of open cultivated ground in 
the lower city of Sfbkap, which lies to the west of the High Stn.*et buildings 
and extends from the north wall to the foot of the Hathlal ridge. This tract, 
which includes also the rising ground ininiediately north of what I take to 
have been the Western or Water l-iate of the old city, mnat once have been 
an important quarter and I had long been anxious to ascertain the character 

of the remains buried In it. The trial trenches which I sank for this purpose 

were 10 feet wide and aggregated a total length of about 7,209 feet. On an 
average they were between B and 0 feet deep, anfiicient, that is to say, to 
penetrate the first and second strata of buildings. Lower than this it is rarely 
possible to sink trenches in Sirkap withont first removing the structural remains 
in the upper laj'ers, and this t w'aa naturally averse front doing. In the few 
places, however, where the absence of buildinga of the jSaka and Puldavn 
periods jterniibted it, the digging w^as carried down to 16 or 17 feet and at 

one a[Kit in Trench C as much as 24 feet. The structural remains encountered 
in this deep trench belonged to six distinct strata and descended to a depth 
of 20 feet below the surface, beneath which fragments of pottery and bones 

mixed with the soil continued to give evidence of human occupation. It ia 
noteworthy that in the earlier strata the masonry is both superior and better 
presen'ed than in the later. From the indieations obtained in trench C as 
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well && in pita sunk in previoue years I incline to thinic that aix or seven layera 
of huildinga will be found in the greater part of the lower city of Sirkap and 
that the period of ita occnpation ttill have to be pushed back to a date consider 
ably earlier than that which I had previously inf erred. Of the periods to which 
the three uppermost atrata belong there can be no doubt. The first apper¬ 
tains to the Early Kushans before the reign of Kanishka, the second and third 
to the Scytho-Parthians who jiTeceded them. To judge from the coin finds, 
the fourth and possibly the fifth, date from the time of the Greek occupation 
while the sixth is pre-Greek, ft must be understood > however, that the above 
chronology is still provieional. As the digging proceeds, more data are sure 
to be found. Jleanwhile. it is safe, I think, bo say that the sixth stratum and 
anj'thing below it are of pre-Greek date, and it is safe also to say that the 
earlier strata must have synchroniued with the later strata of the city on the 
Bbir Mound; in other words, that m tlie 3rd and 4th centuries B.C. Sirkap 
must have formed part and parcel of the city on the Bhir Mound. Parenthe- 
ticaily, it may be observed that great caution is required when drawing in- 
ferem-e as to date from occasional finds of coins, In Sirkap, the foundations 
of some of the later structurea are very deep, being caTried down as much 
as 12 to le feet. In sinking them the builders had to penetrate through two 
or even three antecedent strata; nnd when the ground was disturbed tor this 
or other purposes, it wb,i ea^ for on occasional coin of tho cnirencv to find 
its way into an earlier level. Hence it is unsafe to draw conclusions from 
coma nnlcsfl they are reasonably numerous and spread over a considerable area 
or found in circumstances iv'bich leave no doubt as to the date of their depoait. 
As illuHtrating the unexpected depths at which coins may be found, I may 
mention that during the recent excavations in Sirkap coins of Azea 1 were 
found at the following levels H lietwoen Jiero and 2 feet; 29 between 2 and 
4 feet; 17 between 4 and fl feet; 7 bctiveen (J and 8 feet; 5 between 8 and LO 
feet; and 3 between 12 and 14 feet. On the other hand, 12 coins of A 2 !cfl U 
were found between aero and 2 feet; 45 l>etweeti 2 and 4 feet; 22 between 

4 and fl feet; 24 between ti and 8 feet; 1 betweim 10 and 12 feet; and I between 
14 and 10 feet. 

As to the structnies in the two uppermost strata laid bare in these trial 
trenches, they appear from the thicknesa of their walla and the character of 
their email diaper or rubble maaonry to he generaUy rimilax to the residential 
buildingB excavated in other porta of the aite. Here and there, however, lengthe 
of more massive walla were met with which clearly belong to buildings of a 
different and more imjmHiug closB. Tbufl, in trench D (squares 64 to 72), a 
flection of wall, 5' 3' thick, was followed up for a space of 195 feet, and io the 
same trench (squares 121 and 123) was another fine piece of walling of the 
early diaper tj-pe. Again, in tremh G (squares 4 to 11} there was a partj- 
cuJariy strong and well built wall of the third stratum, 3' 2' thick and 80 feet 
in length, 

Other features of interest mot with in these trial trenchea were patches of 
fragmentary brick pavements or fioora (D. 74 to D. 70) belonging to the second 
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stiatttm.; floors of slate slabs (F. 1 and F. 15) belonguig to the first stratum, 
ftud fleveral lengths of underground drains, also of the second stratum (B. 8 
and B. 9 and F. 26). Of the drains the best example was that found in. trench 
B. 8 and 9. Two sections of it were exhumed, connected, one with the other 
hut of diflerent construction. The first, which measured 26 feet in length, was 
I ft. 2 inches wide internally and built of stone throughout; the other f PL XVTII, 
6), w'hich was traced for 35 feet, consisted of earthenware pipes, 9' in diameter 
and from. 12J' to 141' in length x^rotected by stone walls on either aide. Each 
length of pipe has one end expanded, the other tapering, so as to fit one into 
another. 

jLniong the smaller objects recovered from these trenches the following ara 
specially deserving of norice:— 

Coins, 

1. .E *44 roughly cut flan. -22 thick. Stamped on one aide only with 
solar symbol. Trench C, 12^ 8' below surface. The earliest type of coin yet 
found on the Sirkap site. Probably earlier than the well known “ punch mark¬ 
ed ” issues. 

2. iE *52, Obv, Coachant bull to 1. Rev. ditto, D. 86, 8' below surface* 
€f. A, S, R., 1912-13, p. 45. 

3. .E ‘78X’38. Ohv, lion standing to 1. with ohaitya in front. Ecc, ele¬ 
phant to right. Trench B, 2; 8' 2' below surface. Cl. i. J/. C., p. 158, No. 30. 
Not previously found at Taxila. 

4. M -9. Euthydemos, Trench D, 34. 4' 6' below surlace. Cf. P. Mus, 
Cat., PI. I, 16. Not previously found at Taxila. 

6. M -1 X*93 Archebioa. Trench D. 124. 4' below surface. CL P, Mus, 

Cat., PI. IV, 230. 

6. M *98X‘81. Mauea. Trench D. 66. 2* below surface. CL B. .1/. CaU^ 
PL XVI, 6. 

7. iE -fllX'Ol- Ditto. Trench D. 74. 8* below surface, Cf. P, Mm, Cat,, 
PL X, 18. 

8. JB I'OS Axes, Trench D. 26. 9' below surface. P. Mm. Cat,, PL XII, 

304. 

9. M *63, Ditto. Trench D. 128. 4' 4* below ourfacse. Cf. P, Mm, CaU, 
PL XI. No. 172. 

10. ,E *98, Gondophares. Trench D, 34. 4' 6' below surface. Cf. P. Mv$, 
Cat,, PL XV, No. 59. 

Miscdlanemts antiqaitiet. 

Among the misoeUaneous antiquities found in these trenches were numerous 
large store jars of earthenware in D. 95 and 142, and in F. 1, 2, 13 and 
21), several fragments of *' oflerings’ tanks ” mid the following: - 

' 1. Collection of iron objects in a much corroded and fragmentary condi¬ 
tion, One, comprising clamps, bells and fastenings, from Trench B. IS, 3 feet 
below ■urfaco; a second, including a small iron cart, from F. 7, 3 7* b.e. ; and 
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a third, including scale pans and sword blades, from F. 9 , 1 ' 2 ^ b.s. These 
objects were aU too disintegrated to be treated chemically. 

2. Two iiiiniatiire tripod bowls of copper. One from D. 11. 2 ft below 

surface; ht The otljer from D. 15, 5 ' 6 ' ; ht 1 * 2 ', PL XX, fig, 4, * 

3. Hair pin of copper with female figure for terminal; lenoth 3 ' 3 '. From 
&♦ SI ; 3 ft. below surface. PL XX^ fig^ 2 . 

face^ following objects from trench D, 34 , 4 ' 0 * below eur- 

(«) Earthenware water co(»ier with spout and 3 lugs pierced for suspen¬ 
sion, The iipj>er part is adorned with linear, floral and other pat¬ 
terns in chooolate on a cream coloured slip. Diam, 14^', pj 

XXI, fig. 9. 

{bi Copper carinated goblet with horizontal ribbing round lower part; Lt. 
6*3'. Inside the cup were 341 copper coins meludmg 1 of EutLy' 
demos, 1 of Manes, 1 of Ares, 0 of Hernmios and Kujula fead- 
phises and 332 of Kadphiaes alone. 

(e) Copper ladle with looped spatnlate handle. Length. 8 ■ 4 ', 

(d) Copper cup with vertical sides on low base. Ht. 3 J', 

6 . CyUn^cal vase of steatite leUeved with incised bands roiled body, neck 
and rim. From H. 56, 1 ' 10 ' below surface. Ht, 6 |', PL XIX, fig, g 
6 . Seal of steatite with horse crudely engraved on it. 24' x li' 
trench F, 1 . 6 ' S' below surface. 

BIocIa C ly and W. 

The sinking of the trial trenches described above occupied the nreater 
part of the autumn season of 1927, and it was not until December that I was 
able to resume the task of systemaricaDy clearing the blocks of bnildings on 
either side of the High Street. The blocks on which I then concentrated 

particular attention were those designated C, D' and E\ to the west of the 

High Street, C>f tbejic the second is direotly opposite the Buddhist ApsidaJ 
Temple and the others on either side of it, C' on the north, separated from 
It by Eighth Street and E' on the south, with Tenth Street intervening between 
the two. The clearance of these three blocks has now been earried westward 
for a distance of between 450 and 500 feet but from within this excavated 
area there still remains to be removed a conaiderable mound of spoil earth 
which lies across the middle from north to south. The area actually cleared 
during the past .season amounted to nearly 7,000 square yartls, but for the 
most part the digpng was not carried deeper than five or six feet, as my first 
objective here, as in other parts of the rite, was to lay bare the plans of the 
Early Koshfin and Seytho-Parthian atnictuiea near the surface and afterwards 
prtxeed to the examination of the earlier strata; for which purpose It will 
oventuaUy be necessary to remove tlm upjmnnost layers of buddings. At cer¬ 
tain points, however, where the open spaces in the latter were large enough to 
penult of it, the third and fourth strata were opened up and,, in one or two 
places, the fifth and sixth. 
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Ab the cxcATation of these blocks progresses fartbei to the west, it becomes 
iiicreasuigly clear that each of them compiisea a nimiljer of houses divided 
one from the other by party walls, but for the most part so erratically planned 
that it is frequently imp^isaible to determine which are party nod which interior 
walls. Precisely the satun nregnlority in planning was obaerved last year in 
the case of the blocks on the opposite side of the High Street, and indeed it 
is common to practically all the middle class houses of the Parthian period in 
Slrkap. In this respect they contrast very unfavourably with the few houses 
belonging to the Early Kushnn period that have survived in the topmost 
atratum. all of which are planneci un regular and clearl}’ dehned lines and more 
compactly built into the bo^ain. Apropos of this irregular planning of these 
houses, it will be interesting to determine, as the digging goes deeper, whether 
the Paithians were responsible for the strikingly symmetrical lay-ont of the 
streets or whether they Inherited this troni their predecessors of an earlier 
generation. So far as the limited evidence goes at present, it appears likely 
that the general plan of the city dates back to on earlier period than the Par^ 
thian, but whether the streets were as straight is doubtful. It is not unlikely, 
too, that in building their houses also the PaTtihiana may have adhered to 
some extent to the plans of pre-existing ones, since m the few places where 
earlier walls have been exposed, they have been fonnd to coincide as often 
as not with the walls above them ; and obviously it would have been an ad van" 
tage to make use of them as fotmdiitions fur the later structures. 

(yi the minor antiquitieB found in this area particular interest naturally 
attaches to those emanating from the third and lower strata. Among them 
may be noticed the loUowing :— 

FfOfii the third stfatum. 

1. Tapering copper tube, perhaps part of a ditto, adorned with the fore¬ 

part of u horse (! P^asus} in ivory. Length 31*. The horse springs from 
an acanthus leaf encircling the tube and is fastened to the latter by a small 
copper chain attached to its mouth. Passing round its body above the acan¬ 
thus leaf is A circlet of copper wire. The head and right leg of the horse ate 

damaged, but the modelling and workmanship are excellent and unquestion¬ 
ably Hellenistic. From block £', Sq. 73‘60'; 6' 6* h.s. Beg. 19^0. 886. PL XX , 
figs. 6 and 8. 

2. Square copjxsr seal 9-16*x9-l6*, On ^e, in centre, swastika with lino 
of Kharoshthr lettering on cither side. The ring at back is missing and the 
legend iflegible at present. From block E', Bq. 76*64'; 6‘ 8" h.s. Reg. No. 529. 

3. Round dish of steatite, diam. 4' fST, In centra, rider on hippogriil. 
From block F, Sq. 75*91'j 6' d" As. Heg. No. 607. PL XX, fig. 9. 

4. Copper handi witb two ring handles attached to shoulder. Diani. 10|*. 

The body is made up of two sections rivetted together. Base damaged. From 

block D', Sq. fil'llS'; fl' As. Keg, No, 1539. 

5. .4. pair of small iron cart-wheels with spokes and axles. Diotn. 7|*. 
length of axle I' From block D', Sq. 6i‘ll8'; 6' 4* As. Reg. No. 1548. 
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fi. Iron anvil. Ht. 6|'. From block D', Sq. 61‘11S'; 6' 0" h.B, Reg. 

1549. 

7, Collection of 25 iron bells, ranging from 2|"' to Sj' in ht. From block 

D', 8q. 61*118*; 6' 4' b.s. Eeg. No. 1551. 

8. Narrow necked vase of grey clay with slight I j polished aurface. Ht, 
6-7'. From block E', Rq. 73’109'; 0' h' h.s, Eeg. No, 1682, 

0. Earthenware vessel with two bands of incised ornament aroimd shoul¬ 
der ; light red clay; traces of two handles; Up broken, Ht. 7". From blcKdt 
D', 8q. fl' r t.a. Beg. No. 1541. PI. XXI, fig. 4. 

10. Standard bowl of copper. Ht. 7j'* At each comer of the square base 

is a bird witb wings outspread. From block B', Sq, 73-90*; 6' 9' Eeg. 

No. 887. Pi. XXJ. fig. 8. 

To the 5?aiue (third) stratum, tiiougli found at a eomewhat lower level, 
appears to belong th© relic casket of grey Bohist in the form of a stupa (ht. 
6'26') which is figured in PI, XXL fig, 7, It was found in block D', Sq. 63*119', 
10' b.$, and is very similar to one found in Sq, 52-85' at a depth of 3*. (Reg. 
No, 1653). From tho fourth or fifth strattmi came the two handled bell- 
shaped vessel of fine light red ware (ht. 8' 7') which la figured in PI, XXI, 
fig, 1. It was found m block D', Sq, 64*118' at a depth of 14' 6*. (Eeg. No. 
1713), In connection with this vessel, it is noteworthy that in ancient, as in 
modem India, oarthenw-are vases were soMora provided with hondlea, Even at 
Taxila, where Hellenistic influence was strong, they are rare, but may be 
expected to be more frequent, when the third and fourth strata of buildings 
come to be cleared. 

Of the ttilficelhuieous objects and coins recovered among the Early KtishSn 
and Parthian remains, that is b the first two strata, the foUoNving are the moat 
mtereating:— 

L Fragmentary relief of grey Gamlhilra atone, Ht. 13^'. In front, 
a figure, upside down, slung to a pole, which two men ate carrying on their 
shouidere. To the right, another figure standing, much defaced. Behind, five 
figures looking on, of whom the une on the extreme left carries a flask in his 
left hand and raises his right in the abhet^a pt«e. He may, therefore, be a 
Bodhlsattva. The identification of the scene is uncertain. From block E*, Sq^ 
76 93'; 1' 6' bjs. Eeg. No. Sk. 82. PL XIX. fig, 2, 

2. Vase of light grey GandhaiB stone. Ht. 5*5'. The neck is pierced with 
4 holes; around the shoulder and bfidy are three incised bonda. From block 
D', 8q. 60*119': 4'' ks, Eeg. No, 1342. 

3. Hound offerings disb of grey stone. DIam. 5’7'. Interior divided by 
two itaiTB of cross linea into nine compartments, of which the four comer ones 
are filled with roughly iueised quatrefoil devicoa. From block E'. So 77*96'- 
5' 6' Lts. Reg. No. Sk. SOL PL XXI, fig, 6. 

4. Round offerings dish of fine grey stone. Diam. 6", Inside and to left, 
above exergue, cringed figure riding winged antelope; to r„ amall wild ram, 
and behind it, winged monster attacking antelope, Bim decorated with half- 
lotua device. The winged antelope and rider call to mind contemporary figures 
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on the gatewajs of Saachi, From block E', 8q. 77'00'j 6' 6" b.». Beg. No. 
Sk. 501. Pi. XX, fig. 10. 

5. Bound offerragfi dish of blue-grey stone. Diam. 5'S', Inside hippo- 
camp in upper half, foliate design in lower. From block E', Sq, 74'i08', 2^ 
h.s. Keg. No. Sk. 1549. Fl. XXI, hg. 2. 

6. Copper statuette of male hgure. Ht. 4^'. Wears dhoti from hips down¬ 
wards, and scarf wrapped over Left shoulder; necklace tied behind, earrings 
and braodets. Helmet-Uke headdress with deep flap behind, r. and 1. bands 
on hips, holding uncertain objects. From block Sq. 74'90^ 4* 6' fr.s. Beg. 
No. 295. PL XX. fig, 1. 

7. Copper inkpot mth serpentine handle and stopper originally attached 
to it by chain. DUm. of rim 4‘i^ From block E', Sq. 77*91'; 3* i.s. Beg. 
No. 177, PL XXI. % 5.» 

S. Copper pen with nib split as in teed pens. Length 5}'. From block D', 
8q. 66119'; 4' h.s. Keg. No. 1335. 

9. Standard cttp of copper. Ht. 2*75*. From block O', 8q. 47'96'; 4' 3* 
h.®. Beg. No. JOlfl. 

10. Copper bowl. Diam, 7^*, From block E', Sq. 76'90'. 2' 10* h.s. Beg. 
No. 1028. 

11. Copper pan with ring handle. Diam. 10'5". From block E', Sq. 74*86'; 
3' 0' b,s. Beg. No. 884. 

12. Ditto. Diam. 13*. From block D', Sq. OO'UO't 4' 3*h.^. Keg. No. 1319, 

13. Copper bell jar. Ht. 1' 9|', made in two sections and rivetted. From 
block C', Sq. 44-96'; 4' 6.e. Reg. No. 108. 

14. Terracotta disc with floral nnri linear deaigns. Diam. 51”. 8q. 75 92'; 
3'h.s. PL XXL fig. 3. 

15. Copper ladle with apatulate handle looped backward at the end. Length 
13”. From block D', Sq. 52*117'; 3' 6* Reg- No. 1338. 

18. Bronre terminal of (!) atafi surmounted by dharmackakra, Ht. 5|*. 
From block E', Sq. 79-84'; 1' 9* Beg. No,^ 149. PL XX. fig. 5. 


Coins, 

1. Local Taxilan. M '6. Obv. Tree in railing. Aer. blank. Sk. 210. 

2. Philoienofl. riS ’83X*86. Sk. 85- Cf. P, Mm, Cat., PI. VIL 590 

3. Arwa. M -48. Sk, 82. Ct Ibid. PI XI, 40. 

4. Ditto. *E I XL Sk, 147. Cf. Br. Mus. Cat., PI. XTX, 10. 

5. Ditto. .^1X1. Sk. 478. CL P, Mm, Cat., PL XL 217. 

8. Gondopharea. JE '48. Sk. 1487, Cf. Ibid., p. 151. No. 39. 

7. Uncertain. .iE *8X*8, Ohi?. Lotus bud and leaves. Bev. Uncertain object. 
Sk, 29. Unique. 

8. Ditto. jE -55 X *5 Obv, Solar symbol (!) in dotted circle, i&rc. Lnsctiption 
uncertain. Sk. 1349. 


» For * gUfOP at uopper objca« *» iHw, imluilinff thii inkpvt uM PL ZVtU, Of. ^ EiL 
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9. Ditto. ‘48. Obv. Kinfj on horseback, 6t. leg. illegible, ffev. Deity 
(1 Pallas) standing to r. Ntifidijxidtt' symbol to 1. Kb. legend illegible. Pro¬ 
bably of Ases. Sk, 938, Cf. P. Mus, Cat, Pb XY, 400, 

The total nuinbor of coins found in Sirkap this season was 789, of which 
629 belonged to Knjtila Kadpbisea, 112 to Aws n. 74 to Axes I, 28 wwe local 
Taxilan and 89 were illagible. The other rnlers represented wereEntbyde- 
mna, 1 • Aicheblos, 1 j ApoUodotos, 2 j PMIoxenoa, 1 1 Herniaioai 2 j Manes, 3 ; 
Axes and A^avarma, 2 j Gondopharea, 12 \ Abdagases, 6 ; Ranjnvnla, 7; Her- 


maios and Kadphises, 0; Herruaios, 2; uncertain, 16. 

Other buildings in Sirkap in the clearance of w*hich substantial progress 
was made during the past year, but which can more conveniently be described 
later, were blocks B', P, L and P', the last mentioned a atructure of propor¬ 
tions as massive almost as tlie Palace itself, to which it stands opposite on 
the other side of the High Street. Simultaneously with the.se operations, the 
opportunity ivna also taken of continning the excavation of the High Street 
towards the south aa far as the foot r/ the HiitMsl spur. A special reason 
that 1 had for following up the Street f ® this direction was that 1 assumed 
the existence of another street of soiili^^* ‘importance running east and west 
actors the city crossing the High Street at a point a bttle south of the 
modem pathway across Shkap, and 1 thought it not unlikely that there was 
once an open square at the interBcction of the two streets. My excavationa 
have not yet gone far enough to prove or disprove the correctmeas of this 


surmise, but it is noteworthy that in the 30 ft. trench which I cut across tbu 
area m question no remains of bnildingB were met with, though they were 
picked up again as the trench neared the Hatbial spur. The probability, there¬ 
fore. that there waa in fact an open space, or perhaps a tank, at this point is 
bereoaed. An unexpected feature lighted upon m this digging was a mass of 
rough rubble masonry sctobs the High Street b squares 209-202, 72^-—^74* be¬ 
neath the modem pathway referred to above. This masonry which is some 
30 feet m thioknesa and pierced by o drab from north to south, is evidently 
onlv a foundation and from its construction os well aa its level, appears to be 
considerably later than the later Parthian lemaiuB on the north. Possibly it 
may date from the later Kushfin period when the Eunala stupa and monos- 
tery were erected there, i.c,, about the 4th century A.D, Among the minor 
objects found in the structures uncovered near the foot of Hiithial (Sq, 22B'75') 
was another of the curious stone discs of which three examples bad previously 
been found on the Bhir Mound^ and one at Kfksam (Pi. XX. fig. 7). It is of 


polished sanistimc SJ' b diam. adorned on the upper surface with roncentric 
bands of cross and cable patterns and with four nude female figures alternating 
with honey-suckle designs engraved b relief around the central bole. The ex¬ 
quisitely fine technique of this carving on sandstone coupled with the style 
of the fiiiures leave no room for doubt that all these discs are products of 
Manryan art. What their purpose was, still remains b doubt. It could hardly 


*CL A. 6, A. 11130.21, PL xvn, 30. 
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\> visualize the earlier portion of tihia 

Ti. l.te walk, howcvoi. do help th 

buildhig. toi as the levels rose the number of those walk that 

merely heightened m the late penod. The ^ ^ 

are marked m full black rest on and, in tbe fka. 
thiekness as the intermediate walls that support them, 


Middle Section. 


Block I. ■ 

, , 1 Mj- ■ a. 1 . _ 4 . -i- ^ bound- 

Tlija 19 one lurRe building in the eastern portion ol ,. _ . , , 

- , " j X *u build' 

ed by streets on the aouth, east and west, un the ni , , 

’ . _ . ^ , f_ • j St j dstion, and we are not 

me there vs a rertam amount of conrnsjon due to de^' i 

^ a building separated 

sure at present wliether block 3 did not once corii 



feet long, N, S., 
a considerable 
'robbers. We 
pTobahility 
n a door- 
bat there 
t which 


by a fourth street firom the one to be described, \ 

The very fine building in Block 1 roeoaures nearfl 
by flO feet wide, £, W, Its outer walls are complete ex^ 

portion on the western side which has been removed 

do not know if there was once an entrance on this side;^ 
is that there was, though there is nothing that may once 
jamb in what is left of the waUing of this side. It is quite 
was no entrance into this building from a street as impoi 
runs along its western aide. 

At the southern end of the building there was one narrow 
partially blocked np, which leads into chamber 2. At the north 
may or may not have been an entrance , the wall here is mlssinA 
quently, we cannot be certain on this point. On the eastern sideV 
certainly four entrances and possibly u fifth, At the northern ^ 

Bide there may have been an entrance into chamber 78. The wall\ 

obviously been repaired and though no definite door-jambs are viaijl 

may have existed and fallen down before repairs took place. Purthei' 
south a definHc doorway which was found open leads into chamber 
the Bonth again, a blocked-up doorway was found which once comnn 

with chamber 36, and further along again two entrances into puBsage 36,1 
of which had been bricked up in ancient times. 

The walla of the street on this aide of the budding ure in a remark 
state of preservation, standing as they do in places over 12 feet high. In 
street was found the interesting little steatite figure (Sd. 3,608} illustrated 
in Plate XXV, No. 1, which is 0-58 in. high. The narrow sloping eyes of tMB\ 

figure are typical of the ancient Indus Valley art* they are seen in all the 

pottery figurines aa well as in the stone statuary. This figure belongs to the 
intermediate period. The atreet averages 8 feet wide and a narrow drain runs 
down its centre throughout its entire lengtL 

The mound rises to a considerable height on the eastern aide of thi ^ street, j 

and here we excavated several chambers of the monastery of Buddhist date/ 

that surrounds the stfipa which crowns the Sd. ares. Buried deep bebw the/ 

pavement of one of these chambers we were so fortunate &e to find the 
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made potterv vessel (Sd. 2,887) illustrated in Plate XXV, Xi>. 8. TMs jar is 
6-3 im*. high and made of a lightlied paste. Its highly polished slipless surface 
icsemblca atone. TWb vessel contained over a thousand copper corns (Sd. 
2 . 88 T 0 ), but onfortunatelv in a sadly corroded state (PI. XXV, No. 5). After 
deaning, however, they were found to be those of the Kushiln king Vasudeva 1. 
Unluckily, those coins that could be cleaned are of two varieties only and do 
not assist us much m classifying the coins of that penod. 

A somewhat important courtyard, which measures about 33 feet srpiare 
(Noa. 81, 68 and 67), lies at the northern end of the block. Its northern wall 
is plain but the remaiiung three walls are fenestrated in a aimilar manner to 
the inner wall surrounding the Gieat Tank. A wide passage encircles thrw 
sides of this court, communicating with it by all the feneatcatiMLs, whose adls 
are all about the same level But unlike the fe^stMtions In the Great Tank, 

these are all doorwuya and not windows (PI XXIV, o). 

Towards the end of the late period to which this court belongs it was 
apparently utilized for other purposes. Here and there small portions of it 
were paved and used aa a kitchen- Two roughly built circular structurea of 
the thickness of one brick were set up in the north-eastern comer, appaxendy 
to serve as storage bhw- We also found a large earthenware jar agai^ the 
eastern wall of the court that contamed animal bones, some of which have 

been identified as those of a aamhhur deer. 

This report does not allow of the remaining chambers being desenbEd m 
detail VVe may, however, state that in chambers 34 and 42 there are stair¬ 
cases that once'led to rooms above. That in chamber 34 seems to be a later 
addition, for the foundations of its lowest step axe conaiderably higher than t^ 
origiBal paving of the chamhex, most of wMcli had been entirely removed in 

ancient times. 

Stupa Section. 

mock 2. 

This block consists mainly of Buddhist buildings resting on moaonry of 
the Indus Valley civilization. It forms part of the complex of cells around the 

fltupa to the east of it. 

Middi-e Section. 


^ock 3. 

Though this block baa been cleared to the same level os the building 
to the south of it, we found but Uttle masonry except at ite exteeme south 
and west There seems to have been a large open space here enclosed by an 
^usuallv massive wall some 8 feet thick. Unfortunately, to the east and 
north of this block the mound is very much denuded and, m consequence, we 
shall never know how for these thick walls extended. 

The street which separates block 4 from the building contammg the Great 
Tank has been cleared to the level of the stone-covered drain that runs down 
•ts centre It averages 13 feet wide and though comparatively narrow must 
once have been a very important thoroughfare, situated aa it is between two 
of the most important buildings yet unearthed at Mohenjodaro. 


V*.. 
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IfoBTttKmf Section. 

Block 4. 

One portion of due block whicl, appear, to be a single bnildiiu! 

tLTT th “ “‘f ia Pinto iXIV 4. In the soathetn 

^ «f this blotk the .Ourobere which are of intormediate date are overlaid 

J “•““ of maaoniy of the late period; several of them are entirely filled nn 

buildup. A considerable amonnt of work wUl have to be done here to Jatu 
mine the me.^ ot m platform and to explore the chambers that lie below^ 
In the middle of block 4 a most interesting group of chambers w.. f j 

r'ZTir,p7"kTi'“n'r74rTir‘ 

.broogh which‘a small'tL^erl^’-ia^rtlrint .‘be’^lr'^he"””"!: 

r„i“frLtr:a:i,rfin:iT “““ “ p"- 

single bathroom w7im ^T^s^fo^ ’ ‘ 

auirway. is iUuidcat«i in Plate XXvl 6 n 
Imd bem. entirely removed by tricttobbe^ 

ILfrHe ablution pJac«f} inav" have Im*™ iimvi kw * 4 . i 
quartered in asHs aboi-e, from wliich thev H i Possibljr 

bond, the rooms may W been ^ 7 

this caae it la iKasible that »ff from below and in 

of eaob bathroom ascended br^ tTe t^wei'ioniaJlj- pme the occupant 

lb. devotions i amtt^T. m^rd^tlw^' “T 
since the passage between the two row. of batl7 “ “ 7' ™“ 
to permit, of people passing in it and Zr ^ ^ow 

drain. Probably tfiia passage wIb i ? * Presence of tie uncovered 

it was to supply water to the va^ ^ servants whose business 

tioned that pottery vessels that ^^ 1 ^*** ** should here be men- 

found in some o7the roL ^ -ere 

of the architect 

face each other, andiwing ^ 

door jambs it is quite impossible to see into tkT! Uncbiieas of their 

80 to do intentionally. tooms by accident and difficuft 

found (PI. XXV, waa 

intermediate date, unleB we are to ,ap^ thim “ « “I 

a later period, for which there is soniT^ si ^ ^ at 

>8 ck« that this little figure is a work of ^ 

The walls at the northern end of block 4 b™ .it 
bnck-robhecs and partly by r^ecupadon in^k T partly by 

were re paved at this (ate period ^th old 

anenis were found lying about. ^latenai, and fragmoata of Kuaban 
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NoRTHERy Section. 

Black 

To ike tiorik of block i lies anotkcT group of buildings (Block 5), separated 
from it by a narrow lauf!. Hare many of the walls of the Indus Valley period 
were removed during the Buddhist occupation and the alterations then made 
have greatly complicated matters. In the northern portion of this block the 
fonndatiuna ware found of Eve circular structures, averaging 12 feet in dia¬ 
meter, which wore very roughly built of re-used burnt brick. In all probabil¬ 
ity these are the renmios of small stupan of Kushfin date. To test this theory 
we excavated the foundations of one in the hope of recovering Buddhist reUcs, 
but without auocesa. 

Further to the north again there are a number of Buddhist buildings which 
we hope to clear and properly examiiiie during next season. 


Northesn Ssctton- 


Btock fi. 

The northern pint of this block also awaits excavation. In the southern 
portion a line of chamhers of the Indus Valley period are so badly denuded 
as to lack any doorways, but from their regularlly of ohape we may suppose 
them to have bean store-rooms. Their foundations are very massive and they 
were clearly substantial stmctoies. To the south of this row of chombetB 
there ore a few denuded walls, beyond which the mound desoends steeply to 
plain level. ^ ^ ^ 

Dk. Are.a. G. SEcnou. 


In the season 1925*26, Mr. OyEshit cut a preUmmary trench between sec¬ 
tions B and D of the Dk. .\rea. This trench which was also marked D revealed 
traces of bouses buildings along its entire length. Judgbig from the thick¬ 
ness of the walls of many of these buildinp it was evident that here lay an 
(quarter of Mohenjodaro. We decided, therefore, to extend our in¬ 
vestigations here. 

We commenced operations in February, 1026, on the southern side of the 
western end of the trench, immediately to the east of section E. Here nu- 
mernus house-walls were found, mainly of the late period, and by their very 
rough workmanship clearly those of an artisan quarter (PI. XXIII). Of this 
we found additional proof in the shape of four pottery Idlna in various parts 
of the site. Practically the whole area was covered with a thick layer of broken 
potsherds, almost all of a single type of vessel. 

On reference to the plan, it will bo seen that the buildings whose walls 
are represented in full black are vastly inferior to those of inteimediate date 
which ore hatched. The latter are well constructed buildings with substantial 
walls, some of which still stand to a considerable height. When they fall into 
disrepair, the quarter was subsequently ^ven over to the potters, of whom a 
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flourishing community lived here, In other parts of Mohenjodaro also, we know 
that there was a great difierence in status between the peoples uf the late and 
intermediate periods. As a general rule, potteries are only allowed outside a 
eity so that the smoke may not annoy the inhabitants, and it is somewhat 
surprising to find the potters rpmrtera situated here. Noi in any other quarter 
have we found such a large space of ground given over to aitizans o£ any 
other craft. 

Block i. 

This block is apparently a group of three houses, only one of which 
is in a tolerable state of preservation. No doorways remain, save into house 
1 from the lane 17. This narrow lane (17), which was subsequently blocked 
up, once communicated with another lane (8), running N-S., between houses 
1 and 11. 


Bbxk 2. 

The eastern portion of this blcKsk has been denuded down to the tops 
of the waUs of a large hnuae {II) of intermediate date. The limit of the moimd 
is reached here and south of It there was a street. In clmmber 26 a large 
expanse of well laid paving has a number of hrick-iined sunk holes in which 
once stood water and storage jars. The very interesting pottery sealing (Dk. 
4134) illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 3, was found in thin chamber, lying on 
the sUl of its northern entrance. The curious creature in the centre of the 
sealing is duplicated in Dk. 35£){}, Plate XX \^ fig. £>. It may perhaps re¬ 
present an insect. This sealing measures I'OS ins. square and 0*29 in. thick. 
Tlie back is plain and the whole sealing was once covered with a thick red 
slip. 

What is left of house 11 Is well preserved and many of its doorways are 
still intact. House I is In a very bad state of preaervation, and we shall 
probably remove it to get at the building of intermediate date that must 
lie below. 

This portion of the area ivas covered with a layer of broken and lejected 
pottery from 6 to 8 feet deep, tbrow-outa from, two kilns, whose remains 
were found tn the Urge open apace to the north of house I. It is unnecessary 
to describe these Idlns in detail as more perfect examples will come under 
our notice later on. 

Block 3, 

Block 3 is separated from block 2 by a very narrow alley. It compriaes 
five houses, three of which are of Intermediate date. The other two are of 
late date resting on earlier masonry which will have to be eiamimed later 
when the uppermost remains are removed. There seems to have been some 
disagreement between the owners of the adjoining houses II mud In. for as 
will be seen in the plan each house has its own outer wall with a very narrow 
space between. * 




\ 
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House IV, the upper plaits of whose walls are of late date whereas the 
lower portions ate intonnediate in date, has some veiy cunous niches in its 
western wall, which belongs to the earlier period. In all probability, these 
niches were provided for wind-scoops, such aa are to he seen in the houses at 
Eyderabadj Sind, to-day. They are too high above the pavement, which is ol 
intermediate date, to have been used as cupbomds. But, on the other hand, 
wind-scoops ate generally carried down as near to the floor-level as possible, 
though I have seen modem examples that are high up in the waUa. 

In chamber 32 was found the calcite seal illustrated in Plate XXV, No, 0, 
This is the first cylinder seal to be found at Mohenjodaro. In shape and mate¬ 
rial it is like some of the early seals of the pre-Sargonic period of Babylonia, 
but the motifs carved upon it do not in any way resemble the motifs on the 
seals of early Sumer or Elam. This seal measures 0*86 in, long, and it was 
found at a level dated to between the intermediate and late periods. 

Till* coniparatively well preserv'ed pottery figure (Dk. 3506) illustrated in 
Plate XXYf. No. 7, is of a type now well known at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, 
It measures 9*15 ins. high, Jtml was found in the narrow lane between blocks 3 
and 5 at a level that belongs either to the late intermediate period or the 
beginning of the late period. 

Block 4, 

This block is in the main uninteresting. Most of the walls of late date 
rest on intermediate maBonry. A well paved chamber which may have been 
a bathroom lies in its south-east ooium. 

Block 5, 

This block is a well preserved building of the intermediate period which 
was added to in the late period f but this later brick-work has been entirely 
denuded. 

Though very aubstantial, this building which is a single house is very 
simple in design. Rooms 12 and 13 are perhaps the most interesting, They 

were fumierly one apartment, which was sub-divided in the late period by 
B thin partition wall resting on the paved flimr, in the middle of wliieh there 
is a weJl, 2 feet 2 ins. in diameteii and built of wedge-shaped bricks. This 

apartment was entered from room 4. In room 6 the unfinished statue fDk. 

4647 PL XXV, No, II) was found. It is made of lime-stone and measurea 
8'2 ins. high. Whether this statue waa ultimately intended to represent a 
monkey or a human-being, it is difficult to aay. The elongated head suggests 
the former onimaL This atatue can be dafinitoly dated to the late period. 

BJock fi* 

Block 6, whose walls ore all of late date resting on intermediate masonry,, 
is separated'from block 6 by a very narrow lane. It comprifies three separate 
houses, oil of which are clearly defined. 
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House 1 18 a very simple building around a large courtyard* in the middle 
of which 18 a well, 2 feet 4 ins. in diameter and built of both ordinart' and 
wedge-sbaped bncka. To tie north of this well and partially partitioned off 
ftom It* there is a neatly paved apartment which was probably a bathroom. 
From this apartment a well preserved drain runs under the soathem wall of 
the courtyard to the narrow Une outside. 


me house uert door (II) is somewhat complex and, either to avoid 
gatiDU or as a result of it, has its own outer wall. Though the pave- 
m^ts m this house are badly damaged, enough remains to ahow that practi- 
caij> aJl the rooms were floored with brick, 

U tk. third huiw which u on higher ground moot of the doorwuT. are 
weii preueived. Some, howover, were eieariy iiniued and were paitiaiiT Mocked 
np. k rnii he seen from the pian, there ie iittie of intenet in this houee 

except ite feniuriLablB state of pr^servAtioUg 


Wirft t * 


. 7u“ *' '““Pl" group of houeee. aome of whose outUncs are diliicuit 

to foilow. House I, however, hr very weli defined, hut unfortunnlelv oniv the 

foundatious reiuam with the result Ihnt the positions of the doorw;™ eannot 
be ascerta ine d “««i. 

11 is of interruediaeo dale and therefore Ues at a lower level than 
tk laret buildmge tkt surround il. whose walls aU rest on earlier inasonrv 
Only the upi>e, portions of the walls of this house kve been eleared. for tk 
reason that it will k hotter to leave it until tk later houses around it can be 

P0tnov(Mi^ UA be m hb p fiituro* 

Above chamber 33 of tills house was found the imoHUal «e.il (Dk. 3615) 
pictured m Plate XXV. K«. 2 . This is the or^ary form of .Lite Z 
but engraved with a design rare on the seab, but fairly common on other 
o jects from Mobenjodaro. The seal measures I’l ins. fHinare and is of the 
late Iienod for it was found in the filling just above the chamber. 

House HI U also a very simple building with a large courtyard m its 
southom ha^ House IV is largely destroyed by denudation, aud so in a 
memuire w house V, m which, however, traces remain of what was originaUy 
a welHaid pavement. House VI is also badly weathered and the pLian 
of its doorways cannot be detennined. The lowe.8t treads of two rtaireases 
are still mtact, however, os is also a soakpit in tlie lane to the east, wJuci 
formerly served this bonne and received the water of the street-drain. 
House VII 18 quite eepamted firom its neigbboure. Its walls, which are of 
late date, rest upon mtermetUate walling, and they are so badly preserved 

w ^ latermediate mason;,- here has 

been only just exposed, but it, too, seems to be foundations only 

It m uncertain whether Xo. VIII can strictly be called a house. A 
lonff wall winch has no doorway in it reiiarates its eastern portion from the 
fieateni i>ortion, which may perhaps have bwm a separate dom-eile. 
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Tiiis weiiteTU pottion, liowovcr, compcisea nothing more thflii a large rect¬ 
angular court with a well in the centre. This well ia of intcDiiediHte datOi 
but it was raLsed anfl repaired at a later period t the nmterial used ponaistihg 
mainly of broken brick. It is surrounded on two sides bv a carefully laid 
pavement with an edging all round, except on the snuthem side where it 
has been destroyed. 

Block S. 

B!oi>k S compriiies two houses, but only the foundatioiw remain of No. I. 
House 11 18 better preserved and Beveral of its doorways have l>een traced. 

Blofjk S- 

Block 9 probably comprises three buuaea, but where one ends and the 
next Iwgins it is difficult to say. A most interesting kiln was found in a court 
that aeparatea house III from houses J and 11 (Ph XA VI, d). This is the 
first pottery kiln to be found at Mohenjodaro and merits a full description. 
It is circular in form and measures 7 ft. t in. in diaiiister. It now stands four 
coursea Wgh, with the bricka laid in alternate headers and stretchers, the walla 
being only d ins. thick. Around the edge of the kiln floor there is ft ring of 
holes averagitig 4j ins. in diameter with one hole in the centre. These holes 
comm\inicate with a hollow apace below the floor of the kiln which is sup¬ 
ported on rough masonry pillars, and this apace in turn communicates with a 
rough flue that passes undemeath the wall of the kiln t-o open at the surface 
of the ground. This flue oppeara to have been opened or closed as required* 
in order to regulate the draught through the space b^ath the floor. 

The Min was probably closed in by means of a dome witu an aperture 
at the top by which the smoke escaped. The pottery to he baked was pliiccd 
on the floor of the kiln together with the fuel, which we have been able to 
ascertain was wood and not charcoal. There must also have been a doorway 
in the side of the kiln to allow of the introduction and lemoval of the pottery. 
But there are no signs of this in the walls of the kiln as it now stands; it was 
probably at a higher level and has disappeared through denudation. Tracea 
of wood eah were found on the floor of the kiln and a large quantity of 
broken pottery lay around it. 

Traces of another kiln of a smaller size tie just to the west of the one 
described (PI, XXVI, rf). It is situated at a slightly higher level and ia of 
different construction. It. measures 4 ft. 8 ina. in diameter and has a rough 
column in the centre which probably supported a roof. An aperture on one 
side of it is 12 ina. wide. Unlike the first kiln, which seems to have 
been used only once as it shows very little evidence of burning, this second 
kiln is much vitrified inside ; the surface of the briclw of which it was oon- 
Btructed has ran in several places. Such a heat can hardly have been neces¬ 
sary for making pottery and poarbly this Min waa used for firing the articles 
of vitreous paste which are so common at Mohenjodaro, though no traces of 
these articles, either broken or whole, havd actually been found in the vicimty 
of this Min. 
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The large circular structure that lies ia the open apace between blocks 9 
a ^ 10 waa possibly intended to be another pottery kiln. It measores 15 ft, 
S xm. in diameter inside, ita wall ia 18 ins, thick and in places it stands 5 ft. 
lugh. No flues or pavement were traceable, nor ia there any evidence of bum* * 
iiig. It wag apparently left nnfimshed and never uaed. 

The fine clay iigme (Dk. 330S) ehonro in PUte XXV. No. 6. eeniea from 
this open space (30) to the north-west of house I. It is 5*8 ins, high tuul re¬ 
presents a bearded num with long hair coiled up at the back. It can safelv 
be dated to the late period. ^ 


Block 20. 

Thia Week eompdeea four house., of whieh Noe. I and II are mparated 
by a lane horn N,». HI and IV. House II is of speeial interest aa it. d.IorwaTO 
are onus,.ally irelj preserved. A well in chamber 26 measures 2 ft. 9 inm te 
diaraetET and is built entirely of wedgMhaped hricks (PI. XXVI e\ The 
steemng of the well shows the marks of ropes and the pavement 'around it 
which IS of bricks laid on their ends, is vetj' muiih worn', it has collapsed in 
places, probably owing to water-logging. That this weU shows signs of venr 
extensive use is to be oxiiected in a potters’ quarter. ^ 

The adse-axe (Dk. 4641) illustrated in Plate XXY, No. IQ, measures 10-4 
im long and is made of bronae. It is the first of its pattern to be found at 
Mohenjodaro. It was found in the lone which separates blocks 7 and 10. That 

It behmgs to the late peHod is certain, for it wan found at a level well above 
tiuit of the in termed] lite p>enc>d* 

(PI ‘lot lies to the esst of the newly eioaveted sres jus, deseribed 

(«, AXIU) must have been an important thoroughfare. In some plaws it k 
over W ft. wide and a row of shops along its eastern side shows that it must 
have been well frequented. Extending southwards for a considerable distanoe 
this ^eet finally communicates with the wide street excavated two 8easo«« 
ago m the Hr, area. 


EXCAVATIONS AT JHUKAR. 

Htf J/i'. A*. G. Mtjjtmtdnr. 

The mounds k-nown as jKUitAn-jo-DAiio or ‘th© mounds of JImfcar' are 
situated to the east of the village of Mitho Hero, about fl miles duo west of 
UEKA.NS town in Upper Sind ami a mile and a half to the south-east of Here- 
Chandio, a smaU station ia the Larkana-Dodupur SecHon of the North Western 
Bailway. Jhukar lies to the north of Mohenjodaro, its distance from the 
latter m a straight line being only 16 miles.* During the year 1918^19 
Mr. R. D. Banerji visited the site* and took a photograph of one^ of the 


* S« M»p 4fi A fSHjdniry o( tLa SnrvTT d Indi*. 

* thtAftkacio^ Cbdi. Iflle.J9. p. 59. 

* Thi* ia Ibe B Momid itmttuiTtec] ou ^ 7 , 
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TnoundR, which was declared a *Fiotccted Monument’ in 1021. Duiang the 
year under review I w'as deputed to Jhiikar to carer out trial excavationa 

and encamped there for about two months. 

There are two monuda at the sitci tunned in the following account ‘ A ’ and 
‘ B' (PL XXVn, a and 6) which are separated from one another by a 
distance nf soidb 3€N) feet. ‘ A ’ rises about IT feet abot'e the siuTOunding 
plain, while ’ B' as much as about 63 feet. On the latter, there is a solid 

square structure made of old debris and beaten earth with a flat platform 

on the top, approached by a crudely built earthen stairway. It is evidently 
a modem construction raised on the vestiges of old buildings. 

Three trenches were sunk at the ' A ’ mound : one south to north, right 
through the heart of the mound, measuring 106'xl0' (PL XXVli, a) ; a 
second along its side, ninning east to west and measuring 143'xl‘2'; and a 
third one into the alluvial land itself,, of the same dimensions as the 
second trench and running parallel to it. The area thus excavated showed 
clear traces of three diSerent strata representing three periods of occupation. 
The latest settlement (stratum I) must have taken place during the GtrerA 
PERIOD (not earlier than the Stb century A.D.), as certain coins and sealings 
would testify, and it occupies vertically about 12' of the mound. Of the 
dwellings built daring this period nothing but a brick-paving, a brick wall and / 
some fragments of sundried brick structures have survived. Reaching the 
fnitidlw gtratum (11) a number of brick walls were discovered, the bricks measur* 
ing 10', 10|' or 11' in length, 4|'ot 5'in breadth and 2^' or 2|' in thickness. 
The bottom levels of these walls range between 12' and 18' from the highest 
point of the mound. Excavating still deeper, below the level of the alluvial 
plain, a few walls of the third period (stratum III) were brought to view. 
The bottom level of these walls varies between 20' and 23’ and the bricks used 
are about the same in size as those of the middle stratum. In these measure¬ 
ments they correspond to the bricks employed in the building nneartherl at 
Mohen|odaro and Harappa. Par more interestiag, however, is the discovery 
at the two last mentioned strata, of prehistoric arUiqtiities (Pis. XXVtH and 
XXIX) in the shape of copper and Btone implements, pottery, pictographic 
seal, beads, etc,, which mostly are identical with those from the above named 
sites of the * Indus Valley Civilization.’ Again, the absence of iron at both the 
strata at .Thukar also shows that they represent what is known as the 
CHALConiTHic Stage of culture. 

The lowermost and the middle strata have lieen provisionally designated 
Early PttEinsTi>Ric and Late PaEmsToRic, respectively. And we should note 
that in so far as d **-**^ ^^ and colour scheme are concerned, the painted wares 
which they have yielded, display certain chatacterifftic features. Briefly stated 
they ave as follows:—^The early specimens usually represent designs in black 
applied to ft dark red slip, but this system is not always observed during the 
Late period when there seem to appear new stylistic features, such as the 
ireprosentation of somB parts of the design (e.;j}r*balb in compartments') in 
[dark red against a tight red or pink ground. The substitution of rod or pink 
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WRsh for the slip also tn>nieB into vo<me, A^ftin, new niotifo are evolved, tie 
moat typical Wing ‘ the hatched oval,’ ‘ halls in couipartnients ’ and * the 
spiral/ At Jhukar, out of the many examples of ‘the hatched oval' only a 
few were discovered near the Early stratum, and none of the other two 
motifs was found below the Late stratum. Another point to note is the 
occurrence, in t)te Late stratum, of a kind of inciRed ware on which the 
decoration consists of rows of slanting strokes around the shoulder of vessels. 
This is extremely rare at Mohenjodaro and unknown at Harsppa, The only 
pict'Ographic seal fmmd came from the Early level and not a single bead of 
the type illustrated in Plate XXYTII, 9 was discovered in the Late structuiea. 
Chen flakes, however, were conuuun to both the levebi, 

Xo prehistoric object was brought to light in the excavations on Mound B, 
from which were recovered a uumber of household and other objects generally 
of the Gupta period (PI. XXX), The buildings exposed consist of a number of 
rooms of varying sizes built of sundried bricks (PL XXVFI, e), A masonxy 
well, probably belonging to an earlier period, discovered below the fl(»oj-levd 
of these rooms, yielded numerous fragments of a unique type of pottery with 
figures of the Buddha in relief. The dating of the buildings and their contents 
would natarady depend on the evidence of coins, about 300 in number, of which 
many were picked up from the aforesaid loonis. Some of these coins, althongh 
very much comxled, appear to be issues of Vusudeva 1 of the Kushan dynasty* 
But the majority are of a type copied frum Liite Kushiin specunemi, and must 
have come into currency much later than Vasudeva, probably in the 5th cen¬ 
tury A.O, Of the tatter, hundreds were discovered in the cells around the 
Stupa at Mohenjodaro, Our Jhiikai colleotiou does not include any issue 
of the Early Mira of Sind whose coins have Wn found at Bahmambad- 
htansura/ This fact shows that the rite must have been finally deserted before 
the date of the Arab conquest (A.D. 712). Other noticeable finds besides 
corns are a number of terracotta sealings (PL XXX, 1-3), each bearing a legend 
in Gupta choraiders of the 5th century A.D, ; a terracotta tablet with the 
fetters A/n^uta *of Musa’) in Kharoahtlil ; a terracotta sealing impressed 
with the bust of a king and bearing a legend which looks like Palhavi (PL XXX, 
JO); iron tools and weapona, tt.fft, knives, daggers, Rpearheads, chisels, etc, 
and a few plaques, of which one in soapstone, with the figure of a hoi^, 
resembles some of those discovered at Taxiht. But the most important of all 
is tbe pottcri/ which shows at least four m«lia of decoration, uit., relief, painting, 
glaze and incision. The nature of the ceramic ware with designs in relief 
may be seen from Plate XXX, 4 and Plate XXVI1, d with which may tie 
compared a vessel from near Bahmanabad in Bind, mustrated in the Annual 
Report of the Arehrrological Surveyi 1903-04, p, 138. Uf jfazerf pottery we have 
two excellent examples of which one is reproduced on Plate XXX, 13. As 
regards pointed potteiy we have a fairly large collection which is of much interest 
and deserves special study (PL XXX, 8, 9, 11, IS and 15). The designs are 


A. S. A, MiS-Ot. FL £i.VlI %ni E, Theinta SM,, ISSS, pii^ SH kl«. 
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generally Boral in origin and thow a great variety. They are painted in black 
I and red, but &equei£tly in addition to these, a selectioii of other colours, such as 
yellow, chooolate, pink and cream, is also used. Incised decoration is foond 
on the interior of a class of dishes or saucers (FI. XXX, 6 and 7) the purpose of 
which, however, is not knoum. A vessel decorated with * pimples' all over the 
outer surface (FI. XXX, 14} is of special interest os it shows the survival down 
to historic times of a mode of decoration occtuTing on a number of prehis¬ 
toric vases from Mobenjodaro and Harappa. 

A list of selected antiquities is given below ;— 


/. Prehistorie AhHtimiieg. 

1. Terracotta cone (1,2,6"}, From iHuuud A, St, Ill, level 20.77'. Reg. 

No. r>21. PL XXVUI, fig. 1. 

2. Chert core (L2.85'). From Mound A, St. 11, level 13.8’, Reg. No, 601. 

PI. XXVUI, fig. 2. 

3. Painted potsherd \ design in blaok on dark red slip. From Mound 

A, St. in, level 22,5(y. Reg- No. 606. PL XXVUI, fig. 3. 

4. Pottery tumbler (ht. 4.76'), From Ifoutid A, St. 11, level 13.32’, 

Beg. No. 547. PI, XXTIIl, fig. 4. 

6, Pottery tumbler (ht. 5.6*}. From Mound A, St. O, level 15.2', Reg, 
No. 472, 

6. Terracotta cone (1.2,7*). From Mound A, St. * II, level 13.36'. Reg, 

No. 506. PL XXVUI, fig. 5. 

7. Terracotta animal figure (pig 1); LO*. From Mound .4, St. Ill, level 

20.77', Reg. No. 613. PL XXVUI, fig. 0. 

8. Copper arrowhead (L68'}. From Mound A, St. Ill, level 21-48'. 

Reg. No. 660. PL XXVUI, fig, 7. 

9. Pottery vase with pointed bottom (ht, 2*). From Mound A, 8t. Ill, 

level 20.84L Reg, No, 6S». PL XXVUI, fig. 8. 

10. Steatite beads (dm. between .3* and .55*). From Mound A, St. lU, 

level between 24.79' and 20.95'. Reg. Nos. 567, 644. PL XXVni, 

11. Ovalshaped pottery object with h, hole (1,3.5*). From Mound A, 

St. nt, level 24.78'. Reg. No.PL XXVni, fig. 10. 

12. Steatite seal with unicorn' and ^tcographs (,0*x,9'x.35*). From 

Mound A, St. Ill, level 21.17'. Reg. No. 529. PL XXVUI, 
fig. 11, 

13. Terracotta figure of goat (Ll.4'). From Mound A, St. HI, level 

20.77L Reg. No. 513. PL XXVUT, fig. 12:. 

14. Terracotta figure of bull (1.3.3*). From Mound A, St. DJ, level 

20,77'* Reg. No. 613, PL XXHU, fig. 13. 

15. Painted potsherd : design m black on dark red slip. From Mound 

A, St. UI, level 18.63'. Reg, No. 600. PL XXVUI, fig 14. 

/ 

/ 
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16* Pottery vase (ht. 2*26')> From Mound A* St. Ill, level 24.79^. Beg*. 
So. 640. PL XXVIll, fig. 16. 

17. Paint'ed potsLeid ; tree design in blac k on dark red slip. From 

Mound A. St. Ill, level 22.66'* Beg. No. 665. Pi XXVm, fig. 
16. 

18. Painted potaherd ; plant and leaf design in black on dark red a]ip_^ 

From Mound A, St. Ill, level 20.77'. Beg. No. 512. PL XXVTII, 
fig. 17. 

y/iO. Fainted potsherd; a series of * double hooka ’ followed by 'cork- 

/ screws ' in black on pink wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 

18.08'. Reg. No. S39. PL XXVm, % 18. 

20. Pottery whistle (ht. 1.95'). From Mound A, St. Ill, level 22.1)0'^ 

Beg, No. 543, PL XXVm, fig. 19. 

21. Painted potoiierd ; design in black on pink wash. From Monad A,. 

St. n, level 15.66'. Beg. No. 687. PL XXVIII, fig. 20. 

22. Pottery tumbler (bt. 2,9'), From Mound A, St. Ill, level 28.14'. 

Reg. No. 679. PL XXVlII, fig. 21. 

*;!i 23. Painted potsherd ; triangles with balls at apexea in black on dark 
red slip. From Mound^' A, St. Itl, level 20.77'. Beg. No. 612. 
PL XXVIII. fig. 22. 

24. Painted potshard ; baUs in red within continnons loops in black, on 

light ted waab- From Mound A, St. II, level 17.0'. Reg. No*. 
481. PL XXIX, fig, 1. 

25. Painted potsherd ; triangles with mcnxved aides aud ova! leaf motif, 

in black on light red wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 14.65',. 
Reg. No. 622. PL XXIX, fig, 2.. 

26—27, Pottery jar with pointed bottom (ht, 5.25'); balla in red within 
chocolate loops on pink wash. From Mound A, St. 11, level 13.08'. 
Reg* No. 474. 

Pottery jar with pointed bottom (ht, 4.6'); balls m red within cho* 
outate loops; other designs in black, on refl wash. From Mound 
A, St, II, level 12.2'. Reg, No. 475, FL XXIX, fig, 3. 

28. Pottery jar with pointed bottom; much damaged; vertical tines of 

interlocked loops, ‘ hatched triangle ' with incurved sidea, and spirals*, 
in black on light red wash. From Mound .4, St. II, level 17,05', 
Reg. No, 490. FI, XXIX, fig. 10. 

29. Painted potsherd ; * ho nhed rectangles * whh incurved ndes, in black 

on dark red slip. pTom Mound A, St. II, level ls.05'- Reg. No 
685. PL XXIX, fig. \ 

30. Pottery vessel (fragmentAiy) ; ht. 8.26'; red wash at shoulder and 

t chocolate paint belo^’ ; upper part of body decorated with two 

\ 

* The 'tiiitnl* doc* oat cHWtie Mohmio vT llu*pp«, bat ewan bi EkIuebMm (Noetlidg, 

XabKkfififSr CUmIo^ IfiW, p. 4S9, &g. 45 Aod In di«n Hbwhi iion- B. N. M A wa B). Ct FrankfaH, ShuHn ■» 
JTfirtjrAwf. fkre £1, p* iS4. 
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bands of incised sknting strokes. From Mound A, St. II, level 
13.82'. Reg. No. 546. PI. XXIX, fig. 5, 

31. Fainted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 

A, St. II, level n.29'. Reg, No. 493. PI. XXIX, fig, 6. 

32. Painted potsherd ; ' hntched oval * and star in black on pink alip. 

From Mound A, St. Ill, level 20.01'. Reg. No. 664. PL XXIX« 

fig, 7. 

33. Painted potsherd | design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 

A, St. UI, level 20.77'. Reg, No. 612. PL XXIX, fig. 8, 

34. Pottery di«h (fragment) ; dm. about 9' ; crosa-ha'cched lozenge, 

* hatched oval.’ etc. in black on light red wash. From Mound A, 
St, U, level 12JJ7'. Reg. No. 549. PL XXIX, fig. 9. 

35. Painted potsherd ; star, * hatched oval ' and spirals in bJaek oa 

dark red slip. From Mound A, St. li, level 13.76'. Reg. No. 
005. PJ. XXIX, fig. 11. 

36. Painted potsherd ; hatched oval leaf motif and haUs in red in con¬ 

tinuous loops on light red wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 
17.0'. Reg. No. 481. PL XXIX, fig, 12, 

37. Rectangular terracotta object with holes; 2,l*Xl.8S''x.75'. Frotn 

Mound A, St. II. level 17,19'. Reg. No. 428, Pi. XXIX, 

fig. 13. 

38. Painted potsherd ; tree with crosa-hatched branch in black on dark 

rod slip. From Mound A, St, II, level 13.95', Reg, No, 685. 
PL XXIX, fig. 14. 

39. Chert Bake (l.S.S"). From Mound A, St, III, level 22,63'. Reg. No. 

575. PL XXIX, fig. Ifi. 

40. Bone polisher (L3.4S''). From Mound A, St. II, level 17.35'. Reg. 

No. 603. PL XXIX, fig. 10- 

41. Chert polisher (1.4.2"). From Mound A, St, II, level 13.12'. Reg. 

No. 624. PL XXIX. fig. 17. 

42-44. Three chert fiakea (1.2.4* ; 1.05* and 4*), From Mound A, St, 

TI, level between 12.62' and 14.85', Reg. Noa, 78, 76 and 629, 
PL XXIX, fig. 18. 

46, Copper spear-head (1.7.5*). From Mound A, St, 11, level 16,08'. PL 
XXrX, fig. 19. 


II. Antupiities of the (Tujaa Pmod, 

1. Terracotta sealing (1.56*) j injsor, in Gupta characters: Srfr-ilmarofl- 

hasya (‘ of Mamaka ’). From Mound A, St, 1. Reg. No. 533, 
PL XXX, fig. 1. 

2. Terraooftta sealing (dm, 'O*) : ioecr. in Gupi* characters: Sn-Rumavkistt 

(‘of Bumachi'). From Mound A (northern slope), St 1, Reg. 
No- 467. PI. XXX, fig. 2. 
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3. Teixacotta sealmg (L ,76'); inacr. in Gnpta charactezB r Sn‘Karpari~ 

Baraaya^ of Siva, the Wearer of Sknils ’), rrom Mottnd B, St- 
I, level 11.33', Keg. No, 763. PI, XXX, fig. 3, 

4. Fragment of pottery vase with Buddha figures in the Preaching Atti* * 

tude in relief. From Mound B, well. Beg, No. 816. Pi. XXX 
fig. 4, 

6. Stone sculpture (ht. 1.6') representing a Bodhisattva seated on a stool 
with r. hand in Abhaya pose. From Mofund A, St. I, level 6.3'. 
Reg. No. 71. PI. XXX, fig. 6, 

6. Pottery saucer (dm. 6') with design incised on the interior. From 

Mound B, St. I, level 6.28'. Reg. No. 626. PI. XXX, fig, 6. 

7. Pottery saucer (dm. 4.86') with lotus design incised on the interior. 

From Mound B, St. I, level 6.25', Reg. No, 834. PI. XXX, fig. 7. 

8. Painted potsherd; design in black on pink wash; alternate red slip 

and pink wash. From Mound B (western slope), St. I, level 17.2', 
Reg. No. 277. PL XXX, fig. 8. 

9. Painted potsherd j designs in chocolate and black on pink wash. 

From Mound B, St. I, level 11.OS'. Reg. No. 398. PL XXX, fig. 6. 

10. Terracotta sealing (L .8") with nayal bust*; inscr. not oImt, perhaps 

Pahlavi. From Mound B, St. I, level 7.14'. Reg. No. 760 PI 
XXX, fig. 10. ■ ‘ 

11. Neck of pottery jar; alternate red slip and pink wash ; designs in 

chocolate on pink wash. From Mound A, St, I, level 7.00', Reg 
No. 169. PI. XXX, fig. 11. 

12. Painted potsherd*; btos design in chocolate on cream wash. From 

Mound A, St. I, surface, Reg. No. 339, PL XXX, fig. 12. 

13. Blue-glazed pottery jar with two handles (ht. 16.^'). From Mound 

B, St. I, level 6.98'. Reg. No. 98. PI. XXX, fig, 13. 

14. Pottery vessel (ht. 4') with pimple decoration; no sHp. From 

Mound B, St. I, level 3.37'. Reg. No. 100. PI. XXX, fig. 14, 

15. Potter)' jar (ht, 10.5'); design of continxious loops in black on 

natural colour of pottery. From Mound B, St. I, level 6.98', Reg 
No. 92, PL XXX. fig. 13. 

16. Spouted pottery vessel (ht. 9') decorated with sis female figures hold¬ 

ing lym aud other designs in relief; spout missing. From Mound 
B, well. Reg. No. 817. Pt, XX\1I, fig, d. 

17. Pottery tablrt (1. 5,1'x-6x1. 6'); inscr. in Kharoshthi charectere; 

Mugana {‘of Musa'), From Mound A (northern slope), level 12,43', 
Reg, No. 507, 


tcduiu JOtt tlu*e fomul for IniUnM M Bbitft (J. Si ii, IQ] l-ia, PL TvnT), 

(Ultr ISW. fc,., PL Vm. figt U Nad IS) uut HNnltaU {A. S, A. lOlMa.EL XXVL Li. 4^^nd 


piSI). 


* A pNfnteij pc*ih«(l witb dtsAga rewmlilln* tbi om dwrtbed Nbore wh found Nfona whk n timMua rn,.> 
So, 77B1 ol tte lanrtntod fo PL XXX. S*. S. ni«i« wnn . 
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13, Potter’s dabber (ht, 2.95*; dm. at base 3.7*); below the neck a gconp 
of two Brahml letters i pra i, incdaed at four places around the object* 
Prom Mound B, St. I, level 4.51*. 

19, Copper coin* with crude figure of King standing; oblong; about 

.4'X.4'. From Mound A, St, 1, level 12.82'. Reg, No, 075, 

20, Copper coin with crude human figure on obverse and reverse wearing 

dress siniitar to that of royal figures on Late Kuahan coins ; round. 
From Mound B, St. I, level 10.68', Reg, No, 188, 

21, Copper coin' unitation of Late Kuahan coina (probably of Vasudeva 

I) : poor; obverse. King with halo standing wearing long robe ; 
rwerse indietinot; oblong; about ,4*x.4*. From Mound A, St, I, 
level 8.95'. Reg. No. 619. 

EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA. 

Bff Mr, Mad ho Sitrup I'ats. 

The entire cold season was devoted to excavationa at HaRAPFa. Old 

trenches on mounds F and AB were expanded to open out larger areas and about 3 
lacs of cubic feet of earth were excavated and removed, and some 3,000 finds 
recorded. 

The “ parallel walls ” area was enlarged on all sides so that it now measuiss 
230 feet square. While brick remains are, aa usual, very fragmentary, there 
are a number of stray walls forming a few disconnected rooms ou the west 
(PL XXXn, 0 ), Several noteworthy finds were made. Among them are tbre^ 

depicting in a life-like manner an elephant, a rhinoceros with a feeding 

trough and a composite monster combining elephantine, hovine and leonine 
features; two sealings, one showing a large acacia tree enclosed by a railing 
which might be the precursor of the Buddhist railing in later times, and the 
other, a man with his back towards the spectator and carrying a wicker (1) 
basket suspended from bis left hand and a bug indistinct object in his right 
hand. He wears what may be a feathered head-dress and on either side o! his 
head is a leaf-shaped object (Fl. XXXIV, b). Other finds include a much 
corroded copper dish (7282), two spear heads, three chisels, and a set of seven 
long oval vases (PL XXX V, 0 ). Five of them contained one or two medium 
sized cylindrical vases, placed one over the other, and in each of these except 
one, was a similar miniature vase. One of the set contained only three 
miniature vases overlapping each other, and one was empty. There was nothing, 
however, to indicate their purpose. 

Trench III on the same mound was expanded southwards. Near its centre 
two rooms were found last year and for some length outer walls of the same 
house have now been traced in that directiaiL Possibly there was a oonrtyard 

1 tiw ofdiH InDi Jtdar vm touEiS »Ui« tn ■uoclAtion vitli, or oIchb ta WtraoiAl* bviaz 

ohiiwtR* imdoiibtcdly rf tto Gupt* peeiod, »ppro*nft«dr tlw fith oiwtiii7 S.I>. For aou bwia; onde Iiudui 
S nie in Kfi fh*" dtw ” ■» CiuuiiiigiMm. Cm»t pf /iidia, PL VI, t Mwi Mnalmtl, A, S. B., 1012*13, 

p. 44 ud Ft XL, dg. 10 1014-10, pi. 34, Not. 41-44. 
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on the south. Other structures are too fragmentary to be liescnbed. Three 
interesting; finds of pottery were made here : two near the centre and the third 
ftt the south‘West comer 5' to 7' below' the suilace. The first consisted of three 
fragments of a paiiite<l jar XXXV| ^). The scheme of decoration as it 
surrives, is in three registers separated from each other by double limm- 
The first tier consists of a deep wavy toll with the interspares disposetl bv curvi- 
Jineer chequered designs. The second is dHded by broad uprights of lattice 
piiltem into a number of compartnionta in which different trees are depicted. 
On one fragment, in the left hand compartment, are seen a doe in front of a plant 
suckling her young, ends of boughs of a ttae with a seated bird, a cock, 
spider (?), fish and butterfly. In the right hand compartment, bokiiig towards a 
tree is a man with left hand raised ^doft and the right to Jiis head, followed by a 
frightened child. It will be noticed that their hair stand on end. Both wear 
close fitting breeches. The rest of the space is tilled by cocks and fishe g Of 
the other fragments, one merely depicts a tree, the other u tree, man and 
cobra (?), The little that remains nf the third tier shows circtansc-ribed loaenge 
pattemi$ in imitation of sDialler in 

'rhe second find near the south-west comer consisted of a number of painted 
fPl. XXXV, 6) and plain vases, a toy bull, chert scraper, beads and fragmen¬ 
tary bungles. Among the painted vases are, one complete and seven fragmentary 
squat tapering vases, one complete and four fragmentary goblets and live cocoanut 
shaped vesseJa. Except two tapering vases and a goblet which had u green 
slip, the surface of the others was polished white- The decoration on 
poJychtome ware wa,*! in green and red pigments over a white HUT&ce. 

The third find (5630) consisted of pottery exposed in throe layers in con¬ 
nection with a frail brick enclosure, of which only the western side survive. 
The topmost layer held only one large and badly crushed jar containing a 
pointed krfn, 3 fragmentary cylindrical vases, Bome nodules and tiny pieces of 
bones. The intermediate layer yielded three medium sized gimras, two of which 
were barlly crushed, four pcinted fo/us and an aasortment of five cylindrical 
vases, toys, fragments of terracotta bangles, cakes, and potsherds. The well 
preserved gham was full of unbaked clay tetrahedrons holed at each end, Home 
of which had been crushed to powder. It also yielded a few tiny bones. Over 
the invertetl bottom of this gham was an animal tib and on the adjoining floor 
two beads and a faience sealing. The bottom layer contained a mtdium aUod 
gham, a squat pot, two pointed him. three fragmentaiy oval and four cylindri¬ 
cal vaaes, u cone, female figurine, pieces of triangular cakes, and uherda. The 
above him contained a terracotta head and a curvilinear ivory baluster. 
In this connection it should be addeil that the intermediate layer was covered 
with porous ashy earth and bits of charcoal. 

Two other finds may be mentioned, viz., a fragmentary elephant seal and a 
bieonical gold bead (PL XXXR^ c). ^ V eeai and a 

In order te allow of a wider area for deep digging in tbe northern portion of 
trench I on mound F. jt became necessary to excavate on either side of the last 
year’s deep digging. The western part gave a tiny paste seal depicting a coiush- 
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aot hare, 12'6' below guriaoe, while further down on the eastern side, were found, 
at a depth of 21' and scattered oeer a large area, hardened animiJ bones, one 
being the forepart of a skull wHli two boms. Under one of them lay an eacel- 
lent seal of the Bfahmaiii bntl typo. The animal has a prominent hump, well 
developed body and large dewlap. This is the only large seal yet found at such 
depth in this tionch, only tiny seals of paste being usually met with at a depth 
below ten feet. Terracotta antiquities recovered between 18' and 24' are a 
small feeding vase with loEig spout, two other vases, a hollow fleah-rubber 
(7421), and two annual toys, in one of which the fore and hind legs are not 
separated from each other (PL SXXV, e). Finds of Imrdencd animal bones 
were also made at three places in the southern extension of the Parallel Walls 
Area at depths of 7' 4*, 16' and 18' to IW' below the surface. The second and 
smaller collection consisted of charted hones lying over burnt earth, pieces of 
slag and a terracotta bangle. An important phenomenon observed in 
connection with the presert'ation of bones in mound F is, that they tend to be¬ 
come harder and less spongy when associated with a hard and impenetrable 
soil which becomes a deeper green as the depth increases. A sample of this soil 
was submitted for analysis to Mr. fifana ITlah, Archaeological Chemist, who 
writes: '* hardness in clays may be due to (a) metamorphic changes and 
(h) pressure. As no evidence of metamorphic changes was found, there is no doubt 
tJijat the hartlnesB of this stratum is due to the pre.s.sure exerteil by the superin¬ 
cumbent layera of the earth. A direct proof of tins is furnished by the fact that 
these clods have now become quite soft. The preservation of bones is evidently 
due to the stoppage of percolation of water through this highly compressed 
stratum 

On mound A B the old pits I and 11 have t^een expanded into a targe toct- 
angle measuring 1U4' from east to west and 137' from north to south. In ita 
south-west quarter were found, scattered here and there, large quantities of th© 
charcoal of some coniferous trees and of bam lions and reeds and heaps of 
ashes. All over this area wallis are very fragmentary, A few are of sim-dried 
brick and the rert, although of burnt bricks, are of poor construction. Here 
also discovered, in hard earth, an irregular and shallow SituDer-shaped depres¬ 
sion, 11' 0* in diameter and I' 10' deep, with a film)' coating of a slate coloured 
substance (PL XXX I, 6). Its purpose is not appjirent. Along the northern 
extremity of the gabled drain and gutter, referred to in the last year's report, 
a large portion was excavated to sink a deep pit for correlating various strata 
of bnildmgs at this spot, but downward progress was hampered by the appear¬ 
ance of a number of brick floors and walls (PI. XXXIT, 6), 

Despite the above, spado work was more than fully repaid here by on 
important discovery of skeletal remains lying !0' 10' to iT 4' below the 

surface, slightly east of the centre of its southern edge (below th© shed in Plate 
XXXtl, 6). Three fragmentaTj human skulls and some otlier bones, a tubular 
bead of terracotta and fragment of a brazier-like object were found lying on a 
bed of hard earth in a somewhat defined enclosure 10' 10' from north to soutL 
and 9' J]' from east to west np to the broken end of the south parapet. On the 
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aovith and pan of east, the enoloeure is bounded by a dwarf parapet of aingle 
bricks laid lengthwise while the mined walls of a bnilding of the fourth 

stratum which are not at right angles to the parapets supplied the remaining 
boundary on the east and nort-L Stratigraphieal evidence ieaves little room 
t() doubt the great antiquity of these temams- 

Skulls have been numlwred 5440A, B and C, the two first roughly pointing 
to the south and the last to the north-east. Skull 5440A lay to south near the 
centre of the parapet and of this only the chin is preserved. Skull 5440B w^as lying 
on the rigltt cheek and facing east. Immediately to its north, the lower jaw 
was i>Tng detached, while &440C was partially inclined on the left. Only a umal ] 
fraction of other bones, mostly lying round skull 544UB, were recovered, but, 
except the lower jaw referred to above, none of them lies in its original position. 
U appears as though the corpses had been exposed and most of the bones 

oarried away, some having dropped just south of the enclosure. Skulls, being 
at. once the heaviest and most compact parts of the human body, were 
apparently dropped down in their present position. 

Another find of great significance touching the disposal of the dead and 

consisting of a group of eleven burial jara was made a little south-cast of Mound 

D, on the western edge of the cart road between it and mound E, The findapot 
is at a lower level corresponding with the level of the surrounding fields. One 
of these jars was exposed by rain in September, 1027, and three othere were 
disclosed in the course of clearance. Of these, 3034A, which is the best pre> 
served, contained nothing j B gave a clay ball, pebble and small ivory object 
with linear decoration ; D was very fragmentary and C, of which only the lower 
half is preserved, contained near the bottom, 3 fragmentary human skulls and 
another bone with deep socket. .Skull N’o. 1 (PL XXXIII, d) is better preserved 
while of numbers 2 and 3, one of which is in two pieces, little but filmy impres- 
sioua are left. Early in February, 1928, an area of 24'5<16' was opened to a 
depth of over two feet and seven more Jars (Xos. 7445A to G) lying about 3' 
south of the jars referred to above (PL XXXIll, o) were dLclosed- Their 
tops were only 3' to 6' beiow the surface and in height they varied from 0' 
to 22', Five were covered with lids, of which two hod handles. Except jar 
7433G which is broken, the others are well preserved and painted in the 
upper portion. The lid of jar C has a hole in the oentie. Jars A, D and F 
have a flange below their mouth with holes at four salient points. Jars 3934A 
and R had aimilar flange.a. Jars A, C, D and G are smaller than the other 
three^ and C have flat bottoms but D and G are globular. The largest jar 
flat bottomed and roughly pear-shapetL Smaller jara were turned complete 
on the wheel but the three large ones were separately made in two parts and 
joined near the middle. 

Jara A, C and G contained fragmentary skulls and long Iwnes, etc., of 
babies of varioua ages. No, G being uncovered and broken, the tender bones 
had been rlamaged by brick-bats (PI. XXXIII, e). B contained an adult's 
dcuJJ more or leas complete and confusedly mixed with other bones. D and F 
contained tiny pieces of babies’ bones along with a few fragments of deenyed 
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charcoal and potaherda. The largest, far £, was emptj. In every case botLea 
were found near the bottom and the infilling consisted of soft earth. Smaller 
terracotta vessels such as pointed toUxs, cyJindiical vases, etc., or toys ojid cakes 
were cO'OspicaouB by their absence. A few fragments of pointed fokis and other 
sherds were, however, found near them. The way in which the bones lay pell 
mell at the bottom and the ake and shape of the jars indicate them to be frac¬ 
tional burials. On the other hand skeletal remains from the enclosure on mound 
A B described above, suggest a clear possibility that one method of disposal of 
the dead was to e3:pose a corpse and after some time to collect an d bury the 
remnanta in an um. 

These jars are remarkable not only for their contents but also for the 
novelty of their shape and paintings (PL XXXIII, b, c and /). On jar 7435P 
the decoration consists of seated peacocks alternated by honronta) mwti of 
wavy Hues; on E seated peacocks are alternated by standing deer; on fl tJicre 
are three rows of flying birds separated by seta of wavy lines and trees; and on 
A Ton’s of wavy lines ahematmg with trees. C and D are decorated with rowa 
of wavy lines and stars which are common to all. The paintings are primitive, 
limited to wavy lines and crude realistic designs. 

The extension of pits I and II on mound A B yielded other interesting finds. 
To the north of the enclosure containing human remains referred to above 
and acnttered mostly over sub-squares , were found numerous objects^ 

Among them are, a tiny cylindrical paste seal inscribed on the circumference, 
top and bottom; a faience tetrahedron (4763), a tiny ova) vase (47&4); a cross- 
shaped bead (4fi56), an amulet (4B46); a copper chisel (5187} | a rod ; a gold 
clasp, an ivory stilus (4896], a conch spoon, chalcedony (?) {4802), four- 

legged curry stone {4713} and a terracotta basin with straight edge (7140). 
From the rest of the trench also several noteworthy finds were made comprising 
two terracotta cylindrical bottles (PI, XXXIII, g), a large plano-convex vase 
with narrow mouth {4391) and a terracotta spoon in imitation of a conch proto¬ 
type (PL XXXrV, /); a double convex steatite bead with cross-shaped patterns 
on both sides; a faience leaf, conical temple ornament; a miniature perforated 
bottle (PL XXXJ V, a); ivory comb (7038) and stiluses (4956); lead vase (6051), 

and a large flint weight (7168). In the western section of this trench two jars 

deserve special notice. No. 5910 which U a large inscribed jar was found 
thoroughly crushed in sub-square at a depth of 10 feet. Its contents 

comprised small pieces of anima] bones, bits of charcoal, a toy builds head, 
potsherds of a broxier, perforated and other vases, dishes, a fragmentary wheel 
and bangles and triangular cakes. About four-fifths of the jar contained porous 
earth mixed with some decayed cereal on which leaf-impreasicns were frequently 
traceable. The other jar (7763) waa found in sub-square h* below the 

surface* Its contents were similar to those of the above jar, but in the porous 
earth a few seeds of the melon variety were found. 

Across the lower mound D a north and south trench was dug measuring 
I50'x40\ It is shallow at the extremities but deep in the middle or highest 
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portioft of the mound and waa left unfinished as everywhere a fill mg of sun-dried 
bricks was cncoimtnred. The principal finds from this trench are three unicora 
seala (3fl7o, 4015 and 4070), a sqaare hossed amnlet indsed whh three ro^^-s of 
concentrie circles, two small paste seals, one of which is triangular and the other 
rectangular, and stone and ivory chmraea. 

Altogether 116 inscribed objects were found, namely, 4g seals of steatite 
with the unicorn type preponderating, 20 of paste, 6 of faience, i of clay 35 

sealing of diverse materials ^md seven potsherds. The sealings show 

several examples of ^tiko and cross patterns. The ktber may be prototv'oea 

mterestmg finds indude several faience objects fPL 
XX^> , cj, such as nose and finder rings, pendants, temple ornament and 

beads, a toy sieve and a perforated bottle, and an escellem collection of W 
va^ some of which are also in terracotta (PL XXXIV, a). Ivoir obiecte 

inclnde a hair comb, spatula, srilusea, needles and chessmen (Pf XXXIV dl 
while among cherts, weights and an arrow-head are specially lemarkabfe " SeUJi 
smaDcr terrMotta vessels have l«en found shaped like cocoanuts and a nome 
granate ; and a spoon and basket in imitation of a conch spoon and 

(pt. x_^.., ^ sxxiv A 

tle.s with splayed necks, a glass-shaped vase, polychrome gobletn and sauat 
Up.n^ ve^b (PI. piOII. objects iocMe .o,e«l 2T 

ties of wheel and handtinnle vases, some potsherds with incised pattem<» par* 
waggons and saddles of terraootte (PL XXXV, A. c and /) Amnna 
figures, one carries a duck, the other is nude and the third 2 mlTe aitirJe 
of adoration. Two women have flowery head-dresses and the third h 
tresses over the shoulders and then doubled and tied behind fh. k “? 
(PI XXXV, dh iVnhnals comprise a woodpecker, a hmmd carrymg » j,ara a Z 
o”\i^*s heads could be attached and some" QgntJ 

A number of small rones of stone, faience and terracotta were recov/,«i 
this year. They fiave roimd tops and flat bottoms, those in terraeotte tiein 
somewhat pomted and holed at bottom. No. 4264 which is in faience is at ^ 
^uUar and more significant for it reseoibios a free stan.iing 
Cones with round tops are (certainly miniature representations of larger 
typos m stone, two examples of which were obtained from mound P in th/,. 

1^-85 and im-27. it appears quite possible tliat all these wore cult objtete 
of pnalJio woratup, 

Momd. « H»r.pp» h»v* now b«n to „b „rt«rt »hkh ennbfe. 

» fur Kin* U. be (om.efl of tbeit remnme and mbw aatiquifie,. h T! 
deiirable to concentmte ottention in futnee enploratioii on tke Ion I™, 
south of inonnd D and the Tham mound. He present discoverr of bnA,l ^ 
ladow the tevel of fiel* ahould W ta, vigorous examination'of thr^J^ 
wbe^ .t m poemble that n,» Dade may add to onr Irnowledg. ol ^ 

In all Ke. I S.OOO were granted for continuing exploration of the .mdent 
mounds at Harappa. Of thm sum. Ke, 70U were .rmmlerred to the CivT^ 
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poitnient, Punjab, to meet the cost of land acquired for the comtruction of a 
combined godovm and Aichioological Roet Houiie at Eliuappa, the romamder 
being fully utilized iu connectiou with the excavation and trcattneat of anti¬ 
quities. 


THE SALT RANGE. 

Ittf Mr. Maitho Sttrnp 

At the instance of His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab the renwina 
on the southern shore of the Ehabakki lake were examined on the SIst and 
2‘2nd September 1027. Khabaldd lies in the Khushab teh^il of the Shahpur 
diatnot and can be reached from Khushab railway station on the Malakwal- 
Kundiau Section o£ the North Western Railway. The distance from Khushab 
to Katbwai is Id niitos, which it will be possible shortly to traverse by motor. 
Khabakki is only 12 miles due north of Kathwai All along the aoutiiem shore 
of the lake there is a series of over twenty platforms built of squared stone 
extending over a mile and half (PI. XXXV, j\, Pifbeen of these its south of the 
road from Eliahakld to Naushahra and the remaining in two groups between it 
anJ the eastern and western extremities of the lake. The foaniit group is 
scattered over seven^igliths of a mile and stands higher up towards the foot of 
the hill, but the extreme groups are on the level of the surrounding fields. 
The larger group is, on the whole, better prEtserved, but not ao well as those at 
Khura ami Sabrai referred to below. The best preserved survive in throe to 
five courses, of the others only one or two courses remain. It is possible that 
some platforms Imve already entirely disappeared. Their size varies from 6' tl’ 
X5' to 4rx24'. No. 0 is 9' S' square, but the ojiliiira are all reutangular. 
Pktforma I, 7, ft, H and 12 were examined by sinting four feet vertical shafts 
in the centre. The former two were dag to fi' or sutBcieutly below their founda¬ 
tion, No. 9 to ■t'' and 11 and 12 (PL XXXV, J) to 2' fl" and 5' reapcotively. 
Nothiirg was found in the former three, but the fatter two he^l to be abandoned 
at that depth as in each case a Muhammadan burial laid noith and south was 
uncovered. It may be added that almost on the existing surface of platform 
No. T jxist north of the shaft a similar burial was found. On one of the platforms 
muu: the eastern extremity of the lake and close to the village of Khabakki a 
Muhammadan saint is entijuibed. 

On the wnithem shore of the UcilHALl lake which lies about 17 milea west- 
south-west of Khabakki is a group of five platfonns. Each survives in a single 
course, aod their sizes vmy from 24 S X 1 9 9 to o4 3 x 23 2 . 

Of all platforms seen during my visit to the fUlt Range those at KiruftA 
jmd Sabu^u are the best preserved. Khura is situated four miles north of 
Kathwai. and here in 1888 in its ruins was found a Gupta inscription moised in 
the reign of Torama^ Shaha Jauvla recording the construction of a Buddhial 
monssterv by one Ro^ Siddhavriddhi for the teachers of the d/oAlfdsaJai 
school ‘ Two of the three platforms stand on the western edge of the n>.Hi to 
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fihaklii and the third on ft hillock to east- One of the former* the only example 
of its Idndt is built of jtlian^r stone identical with the ianjur of Taxila. It is 
invested with greater local sancrtity and measures 25^ 8*xl9 and is 6 high. 
The platform on the hillock is 23^ 4' x9^ and about 3* high. At Sfthrai ■which is 
onlv about s mile south-west of Nauahahra there is but one platform on a hill 
top south of the village. It measures 34' S^xiS' 10' and is 8' 4' high, being 
constructed of gray stone in the lower portion and white in the upper. It is 
locaDy known as Panjpir and has six grayea on it. This too is held in veneration. 

All these platforms are built of dry roaeomy and only one conwe deep, 

’ the* interior being filled with earth. In each case the foundation cotuse is 
embedded about 0' in the ground and projects about that much from the rest 
of the supetstructure. 

At Khftbftkki where platforms are mote numerous, tradition asserts tliat 
they are Buddhist tombs. It was reported that several years ago a platform 
was dug into and a atone or terracotta vase containing a bone and a copper coin 
foumU but these can no too^ be traced. No antiquity waa found in the sliafts 
simk on thb occasion. According tf> the Skakpur Distriel Gazetteer^ p. 31, such 
platforms mftv bo seen on the roud from Kathwai to Sakeenr, and they are re¬ 
ported to extend eastwards to Kallar Kahar in the .Ihelum District and west* 
wards to Sakesar. 

In tlio absence of definite evidence it is difficult to suggest the precise object 
of these platforms, but, as pointed out in the Gmef^teer^ it is not tmpfkaaible that 
they may have Imjch tombs of the Hindu or Buddhist period. They are 
apparently different, alike in Hbe and fabric, from the rude cairns* at Khera 
and 8atmas in the .4gra District. In several parts of Rajputana, tamadhis 
of chisel-dressed atone, bearing foot-printa on the top slab in the centre, are 
quite coronioiL, Below the slab with foot-prints lie bones or ashes of the sage. 
But usually the length of mmadhu does not exceed 10'. In the present condi’ 
tion of platforms at Khabakki and elsewhere it m impassible to say how their 
top^ were finished. 


MONUMENTS IN THE PUNJAB AND NORTH WEST FRONTIER 

PROVINCE. 


fitf Khan Baharhir Afotilri Zqfar ’tiasan* 


City Wall or Multan, 


'Rio city wall of Multan is said to have been built by Prince Murad Bakhsh, 
the youngest son of the Emperor Shabjahan. It is constmeted of burnt bricks 
inr mud, the facing courses to a depth of 0 inches being, however, laid in ILuie 
mortar. It is now in a mined condition and His Excellency the Governor of 
the Punjab, seeing that it will ultimately disappear, expressed an opinion that 
a portion of it at the south-east comer of the city should be preserved. Jn 
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the month of January 1028 Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiuddin, iho Oificiating 
Superintendent of the Frontier (htole, ioapected the portion in i^ueetiou to 
suggest moimures for its preservation. The portion proposed to be preserved 
JuoJudea the Khuni Burj, by which the British entered the city after the sieg8j 
its adjoirung wails to the next bastion on the north and as far as the outlet 
serving as a eooibined entrance and drain on the west (PI. V, d]. The Bu/j 
contains a minlutore shrine dedicated to an innocent life, s&id to have been 
immolated to give Btal>ility to the struoturu. Proposals for the conservation 
of the Burj and the lengths of walla mentioned above have been subnutted to the 
Director General of Archaeology in India and will be carried into effect as soon 
as these struotores ore brought under the operation of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. 

Tomb op Rai Ram Dev Bhatti at Batala. 

The tomb of Rai Ram Dev Bhatti at Batala in the District of Gurdaspur 
was visited by the Superintendent in response to an application made by a local 
gentleman to the Deputy Coraraiaaioncr, Gurdaspur, requesting that it might be 
repaired and maintained as an ancient monument, it lies about a mile to the 
south-east of the town and consisted originally of a domed compurtment, conr 
structed of brick raaaouiy coated with plaster. It is now* in a ruined condition; 
the dome has collapsed, and the building is filled with its dfibrls which entirely 
covers the grave if such cxista. The school, mosque and reservoir said to have 
been erected adjacent to the tomb are not traceable, the land oil around the 
latter being thickly cultivated. 'The building is in an advanced stage of decay, 
anti its preservation as a central protected monument cannot be recommended. 

Rui Ram Dev, after whom the tomb is known, waa a Bhatti Rajput from 
Kapurthala, He has been noticed in the Khulasotu-t-Tawarikh as the founder 
of Batala, but curiously enough there is no meution of his tomb, although the 
author, who lived during the reign of Aurangzeb, waa a resident of that town, 
and has described the important buildings existing in tus» time there. 

Kos Minabs, 

\ survey «f Kos Minabs was made in the Distriota of Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
KatMl Ludhiana and Juilundur and not less than 62 of them were inspected. 
Site plans ii^cating their relative pewitiona were supplied by the Public Works 
Department,” but there were several inaccuracies which have been rectified. 
Notes regarding their repairs have also been drawn up, and as the control of 
ArchEMlogical Monuments in the Punjab has now been tranafened to this office, 
the work will be undertaken departmentsIly. It is to be regretted that the 
whitewash applied by the Public Works Department to thcae monuments has 
marred t-heli appearance. 

RosHSAi Gate and rrs adjoinino buildinqs at the Hazubi Baos in Lahore. 

K proposal was made by the Punjab Government to moke over to the 
An'hffiologival Department the Roshnai Gate and its adjoining buUdingeat the 
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IlAKUia Baoii m Lahore. The Hazuri Bagh is said to Lave foenedy been a 
^eroi attached to the iwiighbooriiig mosque, constructed by the Einpeior Auraug- 
jscb and loculty known aa the Bodshabai Masjid. It was surrounded by u 
series of arched compartnients, tliose on the north, south and west being double- 
storeyed, while the eastern compartuients aguiufit the west wall of the fort 
consisted of a single storey only. Entnuice to tha sere* was gained through 
two gateways im the north and south, of which the finer one on the north is 
called the IIosunai Dabwaza. The dalans at the north-oaBt and aouth^eaat 
comere have disappeared and those on the west, forming part of the mosque, 
and 11 few at the north-west corner have lost their upper rooma. The compart- 
ments on thu up|>er storey of the south wing ore now occupied by the bniirding 
hoime of the Oriental Gdlego. In order to make them habitable a verandah has 
liccn mldcd to tbe front and windows pierced in the back wall. Tbe upper 
rooms of the Ftoshnai Gate also arc used occasionally for residential purposes, 
and they with the tower compartments have undergone such additions find 
BlteretioDs that it is difficult to determine their original arrangeinent. 

The gates and the eompnrtincnta attached to them are in a dilapidated 
condition and the Punjab Government are of opinion that thijae buildings, being 
an integral part of the Hnzuri Bagb, should lie properly mamtainetl in keeping 

with the aforesaid garden and the adjacent structurefr—the fort and the Bad- 

shahl mosque. The conditions on which they are proposed to lie transferred 
to the Afchajolufical Department are iw follows ;— 

(1) (Jmt the buildingB should be declared protected under the Ancient 

Monuments Preservation Act; 

(2) that the oiwt of their preservation and iiioiutenamic bo a charge on 

the central revenues; 

(3) that the existing tlioroughfare through the gate shall not be closed 

to vehicular or other traffic without the previous approval of the 

Local Government, 

The proposal is ncocptablc to the Archieotogical Department, but the ques¬ 
tion of taking them over has lieen ^mstponetl for tha next two years. The 

Deputy CoramlMioner, Tjihore, through whom the offer was maile, has been 

informed accordingly, and it w grotifying t<i note that the Locul Government 
are arranging in consnltation with the Arehmologicul Departmeut to execute 
nooesanry structural repoiia to tlie buitdinga In order to render them s&fe until 
their transfer to this Dt'partmenU 

Rako Maual at Walai, Pzsbawab Distwct. 

The Deputy Coniimnsionet, Peshawar, directed attention to a smail country 
lodge of the Mughal period in the Waxai Gakdbks some five miles south of 
Nowshcra, enquiring whether it would Iw feasible to luive it declared Protected, 
The monument hud already been visited by Khnn Bahadur lliajj Waaiaddin 
and a brief description of it will bo found on page 17 of the Anauaf Progress 
Repfnt of Atchtroiogicat Survey, FfinUier Cirde, for tbs yisar 1018-19. It 
was inspected again by Mr. Hargreaves on May 6th, 1927. 
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Tha lodge lies about half s dktaiLt from the village and Bear the wide 
bed of a broad and nt^uallj drj Sain. The country is haJTen and atony, but 
springB water the garden and rtioke the spot aurpriaingiy green and pleasant 
and in Huch marked oontraat to its Hurroundiags that tlie place hna Qc<iuired 

some local celebrity. The niottument hi a garden house of the Khiittak Klum, 

and from ite painted omameiit is known as the Hano IVEAit.iL. It is an unpre¬ 
tentious building some 70 feet by 25 feet having in front a low platform with a 
amall square tank, 'fhe structure is of local undressed stones set in thick liiue 
mortar and plastered, the arches and roots being construutwl of Lakhnuri lirickn. 

Jn front ifl a central arched opening with two semi-doniad entrances on either 

aide and narrow staircases in the end walls, giving access to the flat roof. 
Inside are three rooms, the largest and t^ntrwl one ha^dng a fiat arelied brick 
roof and half dome with lotus omiuoiit at either end. The smaller end roams 
have flat arched brick roofs. The present pavement is of modem square tilea. 
Below are tahkhanm into which water has peroolatcd from marshy hmd at the 
back of the bui\^g. Here and there in the rooms arc traciea of a dado ol 
polished plnstor with red panels and green border. The upper parts of the walla 
and domes have painted floral ornament, well Jl^e8o^^^cd in some of the half 
domes. This ornamentation npjieaTS to bo of two periods, the bettor in a 
reddish colour apparently 18th century work, tho inferior in green and yellow 
of Uttio merit and comparatively recent. 

The building is fairly well preserved but the buck wull of the central 
chamber has subsided a little on account of percolation, and there is a noticeable 
crack from the ground to the roof. In the held in front of the monument and 
which woB formerly the garden of the lodge are traces of the stone and plaster 
water channel which carried away the water (d tho little tank referred to above, 
Tho monument b not of sufficient historical or amhitoctural importance to 
warrant its mamtenance by the Central Government. Muhammadan monu¬ 
ments ol oven the 18tb oentury are, however, rare b the North West Frontier 
Province, and it has been proposed that tlie local .^drainistration should mab- 
tain it from provincial funds. 

MoNUTHEXT at P.U.«fiI PlRAS NKAU PEBHAW.\ft. 

At the inatance of the I>eputy Commissi oner, Peahawatt Khan Baltadur 
Mian Waaiuddin inspected the monuiuents at Palosi PmAN near Peshawar. 
The monuments which lie to the north of the ^^llago arc throe in number, 

(o) The Tomb*of Shaikh Imam ud-Din, a saint of the Qadria order, {b} a nioaque 

and (o) an unknown toroh. 

The tomb of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din is cemetructed of brick nuuwmry and 
meosuraa 94 feet square. It resembles a terraoe. some fi feet high, with its 
eotral feature a dome rising prowmently above it. Each of tho four coracre 
the building is strengthened by a bastion. On the south are two compartr 
^ nts with an entrance in the centre. IntemaUy there is a pair of compart- 
ta on either side of the passage, leading from tho entrance into the centrid 
bet which is surmounted by the dome. The central chamber, which riaea 
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from the ground levels is Bf^uare in plan, and has on each of its four aides an 
aiched recesa, wlucb treatment is also repeated externally above the top level 
of the terrace, where a door opening with a superhnposed ftrudow is pierced 
in the bach wall of each of the recesses to admit light and air. Stone j^i 
screens seem to have origimilly l>eeii provided to the openings, hut they have 
all disappeared, and been replaced now by earth dllings. Inside the chamber 
are aome eight graves in a dilapidated condition. A flight of steps on either side 
of the entrance gives access to the top of the terrace, which is overgrown with 
jungle. 

The local Pira, ivho chum their descent frutu the saint, have in their possoa- 
Mon an inscribed marble tablet said to have helonged to the tuuib of Shaikh 
lumm-ud'Din. It records that the Shiiilch died in the year 1060 A. H. (16$0 
A. D.) and that the foundation of hk tomb wiaa laid down in the year 1003 
A. H. (1653 A. D.) by the order of Shaikh Abdu-r-Raszaq, Shaikh Abdul Haq, 
Shaikh Mohammad Faail and Shaikh Abdul Wahid, and the building was com¬ 
pleted in the year 1069 A. TJ, (1659 A, D.) under the Riiper\ision of Haji ln]fiiTnli,T . 
and Ustad Fateh MubaTumnd. 

The mosque stands immediately to the south-west of the tomb of Shaikh 
lmam-ud-I)in and seems to have been originally attached to H. It te also 
constructed of brick ntusonr)' and oondsts of three arched and darned compart- 
menta. To the east of the prayer chamber is a courtyard now in a ruined con¬ 
dition. while the wall surrounding it has partly disappeared. 

The unknowm tomb lying to the west of Shaikh fnmm-iid-l>in*fl tomb Is of 
no particular interest. It ia covered by a Bengali dome and contains two 
graves. 

Reconmiendations for the protection of these buildings were made to the 
Director Ueneral of Atcha?ology, but. os the owners did nob express their willing- 
neas to execute an agreement in respect of their roaintenaiice no action could be 
taken in the matter. 


ALLAHABAD FORT. 

By Mt, Mittiho Samit Tafs. 

At the instance of the Director General of Archueology in India the Alla* 
HABAP Fort was visited on the 7th June 1027 In order to emim in e a stone lion 
and other capitals lying near the ^ytika pillar. The stone lion, crowning the 
pediment of the Infantry Detachment Mess, ia a very conventional and dege¬ 
nerate sculpture and has nothing to do with the A&uka pillar. The lion Is 
^ 4' high and stands on on oblong pedestal (1' H'xllj'xB*) rounded at the 
eiuis and having a hole In the centre for a dowel. The mane, w'hiskers and 
muscles are represented by steneU like ciirving. The riba of the body are indi¬ 
cated beneath the akin and the animal appears as if faimsbed. The aotUpture 
is insignificant and the style and technique decadent. 

in the garden in wliioh stands the Afioka pillar aie now lying two abaci, a 
cone with an iron bar and the fragment of a slender pillar. The latter two are 
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of no interest. C^ne ot the two abaci (PJ. XXXi, a) wbicln is feliered by a 
graceful acroU of alternate honeysuckle and lotos over a beaded astragalug 
appeiira to have formed part of the pillar, but as the bell purtion la niiflaing it is 
now impossible to refix it. The abacus is dmilar to that of the elephant capital 
at fiauipurva in the Cham par an District. 

The other is a line abacus relieved by lotus petals. Its diameter is 28" 
and height 13". The central hole ia splayed and has a mammiim. diuiueter of 
ll't but it is hardly possible that also formed part of the pillar, though in 
point of date it cannot have been very far removed from it. 

EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH. 

Ity Htti Italimtur Hantffpra^ad Chandat 

The excavations carried on at Sabnath from the 20th February to the 
31 St March, 1928, were confined to the ares on the ^vest of the old boimdary 
wall that .stands 44' due west of the Asoka pillar (FL XXXM, ti). Thii wall vi-as 
cleared by Mr. Hargr^'avea in 1914-15, Abuut 10' west of this wall Mr. Hargreaves 
discovered the foundations of an apsidsJ building 8'2' O^xiS' 10" mth the apse 
towards the west. Taking tho dividing line between the undressed and the 
polished portions of the Afioka pillar (S' below tho bottom of the edict) as the 
level of the ground in the Maury an yieriod, the foundationa of the ajiaidal build* 
ing lie I' 7" above that level. Mr. Hargreaves, therefore, ascribed the building 
to the lute Mftiirvan period. Toi the aoutJi of the upsititl building site an area 
measuring 60' from north to aouth and 70' from east to west was excavated 
leaving intact tho foundations of a group of later Medimva) stupas visible on the 
surface. In this stmtli-westom area digging was carried down to a level 2* 
above the llauryan level, but revealed no structure of any importance. But 
within a laver at the bottom IS' thick, that is to say, between 2' and 3' 8' above 
the Mauryun found s few interesting cast copper coins. One of 

these ia a round coin with the Brahiul lettera * m ' and ' au,' assignable to the 
iat century A. D., above a wavy line on the obverse. The symbol on the 
reverse of this coin ia defaced (PI. XXXVll, fig. l>. .\nother is a copper coin 
of Huvishka. The obverse abows the king leaning back on a four-le^d throne 
with the right knee tucked up. There are only very faint truces of the legend. 
No trace of any legend or figure or symbol is left on the reverse (PJ. XXXVTl, 
fig 5). Two square (colled * lectangular * by Vincent Smith) cast copper coins 
have also been found. On the obverse of one which is in a fair state of preaer- 
vafcion (PI. XXXVU, fig. 2) is a tree within a railing, a cross and a thrue-peoked 
mountain with crescent at the top ♦ on the reverse, apparently within a railing 
enclosure i® an elephant and a triangular-headed symbol, A coin of this type 
has also been found in the north-western area 1* 8' above the Mauryon level 
and another on the site of the apaidal building 1' 3' below the Mumyan level. 
Both obverse and reverse of the former coin have a different arrangement of tho 
avmbola (PI. XXXVU, fig. 3) ; on the obverse, a tree within a railing, a trescenfc- 
topped threc*peaked mountain, a form of taurine, a triangular-headed posti 
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on the Mverae, aa elephant, a a triongnlar-hcaded post, a cross- 

AJI these square cast ooitis should probabiy be saaigned to the Sunga penod. 
To the same period or to u somewhat later date lURy be assigned another round 
copper coin found in the north'wcatorn area 3' above the Maury an level ^PL 
XXXVII, fig. 4J, On the obverse of this coin is a [ion standing, and on the 
reverse, a tree within a railing and other indistinct symbols. 

1 excavated the open space within the remains oi the walls of the apaidal 
Imilding and of other later structiirea to a depth of over 4* and here a few inches 
below the Mauiyan level (PI. XXXVI, h) found a few fragmentary earthen jars, 
a small earthen jar in perfect state of presen'ation turned upaLdo down, and a 
few briuka. On further digging it wa.s found that the.se bricks formed part of 
an irregutar stack of fragmentary brioka, the base of which lay 34" below the 
Mauryan level, These bricks are well-niada and well-burnt, but no cumplwte 
speoimeas were recovered. On an average they measure l>4" in breadth and 
3|' in height. Prom a comparison with bricks of analogous breadth and height 
found elsewhere, it may be said that these bricks must have been IG'—20' in 
length. Their position indioates tliat there must have l>een some brick build¬ 
ing in the western area in the Adolian period. 

In the foundations of the apsidnl building two different types of bricks were 
recovered, one as well-made and os well-burnt as the above, average iG^'xG" 
X3|", another rough and ill-humt measures on an average 10* Xll*x3|', The 
well-made and well-bum*. briolH are rightly assigned to the lilaoryan period. 
The inferior bricks and the apaidal temple should probably be assigned to the 
^uilga petif>d, and the Mauryan bricks used in constructing its fouadationa 
probably lielonged to oldi*r atructurea. 

To the south of the foundatiou.s of the a[^sidal building, 6' above the 
Mauryan level, wms found the lower jaw of a young clpplumt. As no other part 
of the skeleton of the animal was traceable in the area, it is diflicult to say how 
it came to be buried there. 

To the north of the apsidal temple an area measuring 75' from east to west 
and 50* from north to south lying to the south of building No, 23 on the site 
plan was also excavated and 3' below the level of the base of biulding No. 23 
anrl +' 6' above the Mauryan level were found the concrete bases of two walls 
at right-angles to each other and occasional bri(iks, The.se walls are 6' 3* broad 
and probably served os boimdary wall.s. The bricks of building No, 23 uicaaure 
on an average but bricks of these walls measure l!i"xll"x2|' 

Excavation in the area enclosed within these walls revealed the lower terrace 
of a stQpa measuring roughly H' square and T 8* in height. The base of this 
stSpa lies 2' 8' aim VO the MiiiuyaJi level. The bricks of this stfi]»a measure on 
an average iS^xirKS^'. A pvt was dug inside the stupa terrace, but no relic 
casket was found. Behind the stupi above the Isink of earth is viaible building 
No. 23, and to the east and south, the bases of the two walls. The alignment 
of these walls is not parallel to the sides of the terrace of the stupa, so they 
must have been built when the atupo was in ruins. About 18' 4* to the west 
of the etapa I struck the lower part of whut appeam to be the nortli-western 
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boundaiy wall of the site. Of this wall which is 10' broad, 49' 4” of its length 
on both sides was cleared. It seems to extend in the north beyond this limit. 
The base of this wall is 2‘ above the Mauryan level, and its bricks measure on an 
overage Below the base of the stupa and to the west and north 

of it we found remains of walls made of well-burnt and well-made bricks of the 
Hlauryan type measuring on an average 19'x9*x3^'-4*. The bases of these 
wails lie about 9' above the Mamvan leveL Plate LIV, a gives a view’ of the 
square terrace of the stupa, the north-western boundary vrail and remains of 
walls of Maiirv’an bricks from the north-east. These last waIIb should probably 
be assigned to the later Mauryan period and the stQpa and the north-western 
boundary wall to the KushS^n period. 

Among the antiquities found in the north-western area a terracotta female 
head (PI. XXXV'II, fig. 7) deserves special ntiitice. It was found below the base 
of the north-western boundary wall 6* above the Aiokan level. The fine fea¬ 
tures and the graceful pose of .the neck with the head slightly inclined towards 
the right show that it must have been modelled at a time when Mauryan art 
was at Its zeiuth. Other notable objects foimd in course of the excavations are 
fragments of shafts of octagonal pillars, of capitals of pillars, and of human 
figures with Mauryan polish (PL XXXVI1, Pig. 6) reaembling those that were 
fouml in such Urge numbers by Sir. Hargreaves in 1914-15, A row of octagonal 
pillars with Maxiryan polish probably adorned a e/Miitl-ratm or path of exercise 
at Samath erected either by Asoka, or, more probably shortly after him. 
Further exploration of the Mauryan and Sungii strata of the western area of 
SanuttU is necessax)’ before anything final may be asserted about these very 
interesting fragments. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA- 


Bj; 3fr. J. .4, Page. 

The site of the Buddhist monastery-city under excavation at Xalaxda 
in BiUiu has been described in previous rcimrtg. It will suffice here to recall 
tlmt the remains comprise a long continuous range of monasteries along the 
east side, a corresponding rai^ of detached stupas along the west, and a couple 
of connecting monasteries to bound the areji on the south. Do'^vn the centre of 
the area runs on approach avenue, entered upon, it would seem, from the north. 
The [>eriod embraced by the remains is between the fith eentuTT and the I2th; 
and the outstanding characteristic of the site is the remarkable Buecession of 
structures that have been built and rebuilt on the ruins of earlier ones-a 
feature tlmt greatly complicates their excavation and repair. 

In continuing the excavmtioa of the Xalanda site an allotment of Rs. 16,000 
was spent in full during the year under review. 

JIoXA.sTERy Site No, I. —^The remaining excavation necessaiy to complete 
the investigation of this site was carried tiut during the year. .4a has been 
explained in previous tep>rta this monastery contains in itself no less than nine 
different levels of occupation, and these levels fall into two main groups. 
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and with the aim of mahiiig this siicoeBsion of levels as intelligible as possible 
to the viator, the upper gfoup is being preserved over the northem half of the 
monaslery area and the lower over the aouthem half. Three cells at the south* 
east comer of the monastery remained to be opened up to the lower levels to 
complete this scheme, and thia has now been done (PI, VITI, a and 5), 

With a view to retrieving any minor antiquities beneath the higher, later 
levels preserved over the northern half of the monastery, this half waa excavated 
right down to the earliest stratum along the verandah and in the adjoining 
cells, a nd numerous antiquities were recovered principally from the Devapiila 
favel, which ta the third from the bottom. Very little, however, was forthcam- 
inif from the two earlier levels. 

o 

Similar excavation w»s also done from the Devapala level downwards in 
the cells over the corresponding southern half of this monastery, where the three 
earliest levels are being exhibited, but with equally disappointing results. In¬ 
deed, the only antiquities Tccovered throughout the monastery from these pre- 
l>eva])&]a levels were a few pieces of crystal, a hrolten knife blade, an ink pot 
(?), a yard long iron rod with crooked end, some sis himdred cowrie shells, a few 
terracotta heads and tiny pots, and a terracotta die impressed with two repre¬ 
sentations suggestive of Chinese clouds.” We have, however, the satisfaction 
of knowing that the site has now yielded all the antiquities it held for us. The 
reason for the abundant yield of fine antiquities of the DevapSla period ‘ lies in 
the sudden destruction of the monastery in a great conflagration, as ia evideno* 
ed by the masses of vitrified concrete debris and the fused brick wall‘Surfaces 
that were revealed at this level. The floeing occupants were in too great a 
hurry to think about their possessions, and these were left behind. With the 
earlier monasteries, however, the ruin was not accompanied by any such over¬ 
whelming disaster, and the monks were able to retrieve their belongings ■ their 
gain has been our loss. 

When the excavation of the higher northern half of the monastery had been 
completed, the earth ao removed was dumped back again to make up the higher 
levels that ore to he preserved on thia sde. 

MoNA.aTEBT Site No, 6,— The hoik of the excavation done this year has 
been at mona.stery No. «, where the whole of the great mass of earth and debris 
that filled the central courtyard has now been removed, two-thhds of it during 
the current year. The cells and the verandah along the e.^st side and a couple 
of adjacent cells on the north side which remained to be excavated have also 
Wn cleared, the excavation generally being taken down to the topmost level 
of occupation; for here, again, earUer levels of occupation occur, as revealed 
in trial pits sunk to the foundetiona. The level exposed appears to be contem¬ 
porary with the Bevaplla monastery in Site No, I adjacent; and the whole of 
this level ba.s now been cleared (Pis. X, a and h and XL), 
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The excavation of the courtyard has revealed its origmtil brick pavement, 
inset In two places towards the middle by long rectangular cooking cAul/io« ; 
and the low remains of two subsidiary shrinca have also been exposed, centrally 
in the north and south sides of the courtyard and some two feet clear of its 
verandah parapet. 

The clearance here was instrumental in providing further evidence that 
these Nalanda monasteries, of the Devapala period at any rate, were more 
than one storey high; for close to the concrete parapet on the north side of this 
Devapala monastery and at a level some 2 feet 0 inches higher t hen its atone 
column bases in sifu was found another stone column base tlmt could only have 
fallen brom above when the upper verandah structure collapsed tn foto. As in 
the cortosponding Devapala monastery in Site No. I the destructiDn of thit' 
niomisterj' was brought about by a devastating fire, clear evidence of which 
exists in the large quantities of charcoal and the vitrihed brick surfaces that have 
been found here. 

In the previous report the surmise was offered that the columns that 
supported the upper storey verandahs of these Devap^ monasteries were of 
wood rather than atone, since the use of timber would have facilitated the 
conatmction of these veiandabs and, again, would largely account for their 
wholesale collapse in the great hre that consumed them. Evidence of the 
accuracy of this surmise has now been forthcoming in the fragmentary charcoal 
stumps of actual colunma that have been found in situ along the verandah 
parapet particularly along the north side of the monastery. These wooden 
columns were set up on stone bases and their feet enclosed by the concrete top 
of the parapet; and the square holes left in the concrete top through their 
destruction ore clearly defined, revealing the coluinns to have been 1'10' or 
80 square. 

Besides the excavation described above, the west frontage of the monastery 
range from the entrance of Monastery No. I to the end of Monastery Xo. 9, 
was cleared down to the DevapSla level, the width of the clearance averaging 
about 30 fwt. The corresponding east frontage of this range was also cleared 
down to the same level and over the same distance, the width of the clearance 
here a%'eiaging some 12 feet. 

Moxastery Sm No. 7.—Work on the excavation of this monastery, which 
is the fifth from the south in the eastern range, was commenced and the top¬ 
most level of occupation has been cleared. This topmost stratum, which 
appeats to be the next subsequent to the DevapSla structure below, lay un- 
usmilly near the surface, on average of only some 2'-if of earth requiring to bo 
removed to expose it. This, however, has not been without its disadvantages, 
for the nearness of the remains to the surface had led to their exploitation by the 
local people for bricks in early days before the Archieological Department took 
over the site. Dut though the wails of cells and verandahs have largely been 
du" away, it is still possible to trace their former potitions by the edges of 
plaster paving that once adjoined them; and by this means the outUuea of 

much of tha walls have been recovered. The monastery conforms to the usual 
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mouasteiT plAH, witli a central quadrangle enclosed l)y a verandnli backed by 
cells on all fo^jr sides, the entrance gateway being centrally in the west aide and 
the sanctum eentraDj in the east. In scale it is as large as Monastery Xo. 6 
contiguous to it; but present Indjeationa suggest that it was somewhat of a 
makeabift structure^ in which broken colmnns retrieved ^eni eisewbere have 
been turned over on their sides and used to serve as thresholds, a noticeable case 
ol this being at the mam shrine, in accordance with the customary procedure 
a certain area of this stratum will be removed to expose portions of the earlier 
levels below, of which traces have already been revealed through exploratory 
trial pits. 

StC'pa Site Jfo. 3. —The excavation of this stupa was practically completed 
in the previous year, when evidence of no less than 7 stupas, one erected over the 
other, was disclosed, as has been described in the last report. Operations here 
this year have aimed at rounding olT that work ; and the shattered core of the 
fifth Htu[)a facade in the sequence, as exposed along the east front, has been cut 
back, along with the later debus that covered it, to expose to view more of the 
fourth stflpa Ijehind it (Pla, VII, o-d, XLl, SLII and SLIJI). 

The two eomer-towerd of this tilth stiipa facade were exposed last vear; 
and in the present j’ear the top of the corresponding N-E comer tower was 
revealed by cutting away the later " boxing ” walls that bad been erected around 
it when this fifth stupa was enlarged to form a sixth. This corner tower was 
much ruined towards the top, and clearance of the superincumbent ddbria re¬ 
vealed a square chamber inside with deep niches In each intemal face ^ nd a little 
doorway for access in the east Bide. The little tower chamber waa caiefulJv 
clflsrerl with an eye to possible relics, bat it yielded nothing, and excavation 
for seme 15 feet down through its floor revealed nothing beyond solid brick 
hearting. Xo relics of any kind have been forthcoming from thia great stupa 
mound with its sequence of 7 stijpas inside ; and one can only suppose that any 
that might have been deposited there were considered of sufficient sanctity and 
importance to instigate their recovery from the ruins each time a Btupa waa 
destroyed. 

The area immediately south-east of this stupa mound was also excavated 
up to the boundary of the site, and earlier levels of the many little votive stiipas 
in this position were brought into view. As remarked eariier in this account, 
buildmg and rebuilding on the ruins of a previous structure is the oatstnndmg 
cbatacteri,stitj of these Xulanda remains, and is exemplified even in the .smallest 
votive atiipas erected by pious devotees around the main stupa shrine. 

At the north-east comer of the main atupa the pavement of the seventh 
(and latoetl level of occupation liad been exposed somo years previously. 
AbH>ut & third of this area has been excavated in the year under review to expose 
u portion of a long wide chabitlja projecting from the north front of the 6th 
stapa ; a portion of the conteuiporary paving contiguous to this dtabutm has 
also been exposed, this occurring some 6 feet below the seventh stupa paving 

In this area an original drain, curving in an ogee shape in plan, was un^ 
covered along with the low remains of a contemporary wall in front of it, which 
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appears to have been the faoe wall of a ehahutrn through which the drain rank 
The level of this stmetUTe mdlciates that it belonged to the seventh atfipa in the 
seq^uence. The excavaticoi of the stilpa mound, has been taken down to the 
earlier fifth level stilpa in this area, and in the construction of u new drain to 
carry away surface water the old curving drain at the higher seventh level liaa 
had to be cut through. The two severed portions of it, however, are being 
preserved. The continuation of this old seventh level drain has been traced 
to its outlet away to the east beneath the enclosure wall of the aeventh level 
stupa. The new drain is being paved over to complete the original paving at 
the sixth level in tlie sequence, and access to the stupa mound will be gained 
over this paving along the course of the drain, through a wide passage that has 
been cut between the remains of the higher seventh level structures that rise 
on either aide of it. 

A description of some of the more interesting tinds of minor antiquities 
made on the Nalauda site during the year is gi v'en below under “ Museums 
(Nalandal”. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR. 

Bn .tfr. li. -V. DiktihiU 

The excavations at Pasarpur were coutinued during the year under report 
from the point where they had Wo left last season and besides the complete 
exhumation of the central mound (PL XLV), a large area on both aides of tli© 
North Gate buildings was opened out (Pi. XLVI, o). The close of the season 
of I9i30'37 had seen the uncovering of the entire basement of the shrine and 
a large portion of the first terrace verandah on all sides. During the year 
nnder report the second terrace verandah and the pillared halls and chambers 
behind them at all the ’aidinal points were laid bare. The plan of the second 
terrace was already apparent from the progress made during the first two 
years, when a part of the northern verandah or circum ambulatory passage and 
the pillared hall and antechamber behind it wore excavated. The Bynunetrical 
plan of the structures exposed on the basement and first terrace juBtified the 
expectation that similar pillaretl hulls and antechambers must have existed on 
the south, east and west. This anticipation has not only been fulfilled by 
the season's excavation, but further .-aluable reaults throAring important light 
on the histon- and vicissitudes of this stupendous monument were ganied. 
Thus in clearing--the floor of the passage on the north-east, a conoded oblong 
copper-plate was discovered, which, as will be seen below, has given a very 
important starting point for the investigation of the problem of Paharpur. 
The circumstances in which it was found, lead to the presumption that it was 
preserved among the archives of the temple in its latest phase of existence 
as the great Buddhist Yihara of Dharmapala, although the plate preikted the 
pious Pala etnperor by over three himdred years. The Bonth-west passage 
rielded B number of stucco heads and fragments of stucco decoration, which 
imist have formed port of the decorative scheme of the walls, along with ter- 
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racotta plaques and stone sculptures. The fltu<jco beads show oonsidcrable 
artistic fildll (PI, XLVm, /, g and h) and can be oousidered to be the first speci¬ 
mens of this bmticJi of plastic art to be recovered in Bengal, The stone pillared 
hoPa on the east, w-est and eoiith conform to the general tj-pe of the northern 
hall, but differ in particidar* of dmieiurions. The bases of ohIt two pillars were 
recovered in the south hall, while in the east aU the four pillar bases and capitals 
have been discovered. The western viaxuja^ has four pillar Imsea. in one of 
which the lower piece is a fragment of an older pilaster or dooHamb with 
beautifully carved “pot and foliage” and “geese mtb necklace” ornamenta¬ 
tions, easily recogniired as late Gupta work (Pi. XLVI, d}. No shaft of a pillar 
was discovored in any of the three exposed this year, although the 

northern raapdapo excavated in 1&25-20 yielded two inacribod pillars, one lo- 
ferrmg itself to the reign of Mahendrapala. There is a volume of evidence now in 
favour of the hypotheeia that an earlier structure which existed on tlie site 
i^lf during the 6th-7th ceuturies was demolished and its materiab utilized in 
the construction of the pillared hails and antechambers at a inter date most 
probably by the Pala Emperor Dhaminpala. The fioore of the snmll rooms 
or antechambers behind the southern, eastern and western halls were due into 
and found to be filled with a good number of weff-dressed stones of large sire 
used for architectural purposes, some being distinctly recognizable as door-iambs’ 
A femnlo figure with a fly-wiiak in her hand, oc-cupying the bottom of a iaree 
^or-jamb most have occupied the right hand comer of the entrance to a temnie 
The walls and floors of the n.a?i^opas or pillared halls similarly exhibit sima of 
hav^ been renewed or rebtidt at sucoeasive periods. At least three different 

The fioor of the Teraadeh ox cueiummhulatorj- piaeage on the seewul texil 
also thawed ngne of three periods of rebuiJding. On fl.e soeth-eest theT, 
raced floor of the verandaJi is still intact, for over a length of 50' ’ 

On the fexther ride of the cixoemeeibuktoiy pw^ege, opposite’ the me„. 
Jkjws. there a« pxo,«*oes et sU the eexdiiml points on the seeond texxj^! 

the south and east these projections are enclosed by a blind paasireo nn 
t^ mdes. As tliere is no bond between the wells of the vemndsh^and those 

of the projeetwn, it is obvious that thev me additions. In fact, the -i-- 

of any door opening and fleer indicate that these additional apnrtinents » 

not mtei^ed to serve any pnipose save that of enhiigiiig the plea and btoadeT 
mg the base commensurate with the height, ™aaen- 

The operations above the second terrace where the mound = i 

^ly involved eonsiderahle difficulty. The only mean. „f acees, 
terrace seenia to have been a rtoep flight of brick steps, bnilt - c.-.., „„ 

m- T- (W- XLVI. e). A few steep r»e„ 

131 i» height) and narrow treada H' to f wide) are all riiat U now left „f thb 
etmrway, which must have landed the visitor close to the niche in tliB ii 
^d above the mirrmv square verandah that circumscribed the main sfiJ 
The mches on the south and west are sinular to the one diiicovci.>d „n J' 
north Bide, and are narrow passages with corijeHed tops about 3' in breadth 
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aad 5' in height at the mouth, bnt gradualty gutting narrower uuide and pur- 
tinllj blocked by a enmller opening after a short distance. It was barely 
possible for the workmen to stand and clear the openings of the soft mud 
that must have infiltrated from the top, as the opening was partially blocked 
after a few feet. Subsequently only a tin piece tied at the end of a bamboo 
pole could bo pasaod through the opening to a length of 19' on the south side 
and 0* * on the west aide. The previous notion that the niches must have 
led to the interior of a hollow chamber has been iustilied but has to be corrected 
in the light of the facts emerging from the examination of the foimdation walls 
of the chamber at the top. It now appears that tho nichca could not have 
served the purpose of admitting air and light or draining oft water, the only 
possible use to which they could have been put being illumination of the 
temple on special fostive occasions. 

The snminit of the mound when first seen^ by Buchaiian Hamilton over 
100 years ago, had a small chamber of brick with a door facing the east and 
a small niche to the west, said to have been the residence of a hruhammadan 
hermit, who was occupying the place. As Cunningham^ does not mention any 
each structure, it is probable that it was in mins by that time. On clearing 
the debris at the top it was noticed that a Ijrick floor could he distinctly made 
out over what proved to be the western foundation wall of the main shrine 
ftud a porrion of it was overhanging the inner faces of the western walla. Whe¬ 
ther the existing floor belongs to the ancient shrine or built by the faqir out 
of the bricks that he could gather on the spot is not clear, although the pro¬ 
babilities are in favour of the former suppoaition. In the excavation of the 
iaterior of the central chamber, it was noticed that a piece of brick masonry 
had fallen in as if from the adjoining floor. Tho interior filling of tho shrine 
consisted entirely of hard diE'bris of brick and concrete. Excavation of the 
interior was stopped only after reaching the depth of 25' when dark coloured 
clay without any admixture of brick debris was found. An mterestmg point 
in the examination of the central chamber was the discovery of two small 
openings or niches, m the north and west walls respectively, at a depth of aomc 
10' from the highest existing point of the western walL It was ascertained that tho 
western opening proceeds at least for a distance of 17'-2* inaide the wall masonry 
and the northern at least O'. Tt was at first thought that these interior openings 
must be somehow connected with the corbel-topped niches to be seen above the 
wafla of tho antechambers. But the perpendicular height l>etween the two seta of 
openings is at least 10' and their positions do not correspond. The occurrence of 
such openings in the walls of the second terrace verandah auggesta no other purpose 
than that of drainage of water ahaorbed-in tho masonry by percolation. It is, there¬ 
for© probable that the openings in the foundation walla of the main shrine at the 
simimit, were intended for a similar purjioae. The superstructure, the method 
-of roofing and other details regarding the mam shrine could not be ascertained. 


t ludk^ O* 609- 

* ^1 Jlif Vol- p, 119i 
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Cene«il Ct^inghams' idea that the wedge-shaped bricks found br hki at 

e top mdicate the existence of a circular Etik^a or pinmcle is not'iwrne out 

by the extant det.aila. The extraordiiiar>' thickness of the foundation wnlln 

and the amU span (IS'-O" each way) to be eoveied rather point to a high and 

gradually tapermg tower, of which only the pinnacle ia unlikely to have es 
caped destruction. ro ca^ees- 

The on either side of the north gate buildinp within the enclcsuro 

“I nionasteries was examined to a length of oi^r 

100 the east and about 70' on the west side. Excavation ou^e western 
side far advanced when work was closed for the scasam The general 

douhlo rooms facing a verandah on the south (PI XLVI n’l Th«i j i 

cirart further south, m which a nng ivell 3' in diameter was discovertiL liev^^ 
wbdi the niitliee al Another coinploi of ceHe ma ]Aid btre. The front i^n 
feeing me vemneiah on the eesc arc spadons (15'.rxl3') and mnaf t 
been intended for the porpoae of the rceidence of monks- I 
aboat 40' ,n length between the gate bnUding and the roomi being nfflze^’ 
eonfmgatioiiAl purpose.. A rcetBed pnssAge in this portion lei* tolf • 

room 15 X12 m »irc » jnat ..At of the enter hah of the north gate bnUdine 
and most have been an important place, probably the 'office' of^the Vlht ® 
hemg m a alieltered and strong position, with tlnck walls on ah ddj u 
shows two solid conrtetc floors, at diSerent levels separated by a- th- ' 
level Assodated with a doorway in the eimt wall and the lower one Jth T' 
mrbel-topped narrow passagea tbiongb the north and south wsll, reanelVr 
As soma copper fragments and other entiquities were diseovercd iST 
the level of the later Boor, it was decided to cut through the latter si -la t " 
pe» the eadier Boor of the entile room. The result was the rcco^ert ? *?' 
richest board of small antiljnitiea so far found at Pahatpnt indndinn ^ 
terracotta sealing, 30 stone leads, 5 copper coins, a^rge numbror^ 

Of copper Utonnib, etc., wbicb must he eoumdeml to be the deb™ J[l 
tioR of the eurher period. Big Imups of charcoal, which from the 
appear to he renuuns of pnim^wood, iudicato the probable 

material tor the roofing of this room and the dcotrnction of the strort 
by fire. Three copper coins of which the best preserved one is i[I„at»n 
here represent a nni<,ue type showing a onrioas figu re of a hull on tir i 
and tbreo fish on the revenw (PI, XH-fll. eJ). Our knowledge of tba f ™'* 
cniT^ey of Bengal doling the Gupta and PiiLi periods is ao -- m 
addition is welcome. -Ihe coins under discussion may l,e assigned to the 
Pfib. empire (Circa. Pth century .A.D.) Another Wong. Tth. w t ,-w 
type knci^-n rs Vwa^fjpdla-^ramwn (P|. XLVHI, ^2)ifmL Mv$. Cg/ vTi^T 

* A. ff. Jt. Vof, J^V, p. iiy. ” - -- J 
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p, Afl there were Qo Itisfl than H Vi^reha|»Ias ht the I^ala djnasty, t])e 

correct assignment of this type Jias (>eeii a matter of difEcnlty with nnmia- 
motists. From its association with other finds it seems pertain tlutt the pre¬ 
sent coin is to be attributed to the first Vigrahapala, the father of NSrayanaiwla 
(Oirca. &ftn A-D.)- ^he date of the third Vigrahapala (Circ-n. 1050 A.Dd being 
rather too late b out of the question. The prmoe Vigraha^iala II {CSrca. H75 
A.D.) whose reign witnessed the lowest ebb of tlie first' Pala empire could hardly 
have issued coins. It is therefore very probable that the fourth Pa I a kin^, 
Vigrahapala I, the successor of Devapala and the Bather of NacBy'^>apiib was 
the prince who issued the ‘ Vigmhapala coins.’ The marked atiinitieB of the 
VigTQhapaUi-dffirmna^ with the Adivaraha-draunma^ issued by the weli-bnowu 
Pratihiiro sovereign Bhoja I of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty fCirea. fi40-S90)‘ 
can best be explained by the circumstance that they were contempoTariea. 
The debased corns of the Vigrahapaln type which Vincent Hmith assigns to 
the second nr third Vigrahapala may have l)een issued after the origimil by 
other rulers, not necessarily even of the Pa la dynasty, as it is nn likely that 
onlv the three Vigrahapllas out of some 12 rulers of the Pala dynasty issued coins. 

Of the sealings, the most important ones are the class issued hy the com- 
munitv of the venerable monks belonging to the great YihAra at Soraapura 
of (t.e, founded by) the iJluatrioua King Dharma;f>ala (PL XLVI11, rf). One 

such scaling was discovered during la.st year's excavation from, a part of the 
main mound; this year a numl>er of specimens, one in perfect preservation, 
have 1>een found in the north gate area. It is therefore legitimate to assume, 
instead of referring to some Tihara in another place, that the Paharpur es¬ 
tablishment itself wiis known as the great Vihara of King Dharmapala from 
the ftth century onwartla. The identity of the Nalands, Samathand Kasia 
sites has l)een eatabliahed by the discovery of similar sealings issued by the 
community of monks attached to the Viharas at these places. A Bodhgayn* 
inscription recording in 10th century cliaractera the gift of an image of Buddha 
by the Rider Viryendra-bhadra hailing from the Samatata coimtiy' (roughly 
South Bengal), the monk of the great Vihiini at Somapnra, vveli-vecsed in the 
Vinava canon, ehowa how the fame of this Viliara was spread for and wide. 
The sealings of two individuale by name Dharmasena and Sinhasens, number¬ 
ing teapectively 31 and 5 form the bulk of the collection found in the room 

(PL XLVTII, <J, i and j), Tlie impresaions of narrow Imnds acroafi the sur¬ 
face of what appears from the grain as palm-leaf documents on the reverse 
and the marks of through perforation indicate that the sealings were attached 
to dociinienta. The multiplicity of seals w'ould suggest that the two persons, 

Dharmasena and Sinhasena w'ere important local dignitaries and the ♦ office' of the 
VUiAra may have been in frequent commumcation with them. 

The beads found m the room exhibit a variety of form and material 
/P1 XLVTII, fr). The collection includea 7 cornelians, mostly loxenge-cnt (PL 
XLVIU, ^ banded agates, 13 round crystals, 7 durk-eoloared basalts, 2 
iaaper* and 2 other stone Iwada^__ 

- - refcrttd to in * ■Min of uptgwphloiJ (WonLt cUtins from Ui« ftaty ptrt of the 
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TLe nature Riid general plan of tlie buildings lying buried m the iminezise 
quadras gle of moimds surrounding tlie nmin teniple is fairly dear from tie 
structures already exposed. There can be little doubt tiut tie remains of 
rowfl of chambers with verandahs and courts similar to those in the north pate area 
will lie found throughout in the ^doaure. There must have been at least 
200 cells of the types discovered in the entire cstabJisluneiit occupying a quad¬ 
rangle of about 900' squaiu and providing accommiKlation for about a thous¬ 
and monks. No single monstery of such dimensions Laa yet come to light 
in India and the appellation mafidviMra^ “Great Monastery" a# designating 
the place can be conflidered aa entirely appRipriatc. As no remains as¬ 
signable to an earlier period tLm the Palas have ao far Ijcen found in the 
quadntngle area, it nmy be taken that the loimdation of the present monastic 
buildings was laid by the devout Pa la king Dhamiapak towards the end of 
the «th century. In the earlier part of the lOtb tenGir>% the distorbanceB 
caused by the Gurjaia invasion under Mahendrapala may have necessitated 
further repairs and reconstnirtion. The laot building period in the mouaatciy 
area must date roughly from the middle of the loth to the end of the lltb centuiy 
A.D- The flfiors of the cells of the last monastery have so far yielded practi¬ 
cally no antiquities which auggeata that the evacuation was not sudden. 

A small mound that stood as a projection outside the enclosure connected 
with the soutliem rampart wall of the quadrangle was excavated during the 
year. ft proved to be & sort of raised pathway or rnnseway in width 

leudiop from the main building to a peotihar stmeture, standing east to west 

which must have been a bathing platform (PJ. XL\1, i). At a short distance 
from its junction with the Bouthom main wall, the remains of a vaulted passage 

S'-C” in width liave l>een discovered under the pathway referred to aWve, Tire 

bricks of this vault were kid vertically with a slight inward cuivature, s© as 
to form a true vault, as in the artificial “cave” in Mumurtary I at Nalanda. 
The growing volume of evidence from excavations now rendere it nece^aiy 
to revise the old notions about the knowledge and use of the true or rinlmtinff 
arch and vault in pre-Muhnmmadan times. It would be more in accordance 
with the aflcertained facts to say that the Hindu, Buddhist and Jama builders 
allowed a marked preference for the trabeated or corbelled form and that the 
radiating arch and trae vault were not unknown to them although rarcly 
employed. ^ 

The platform itself is a large open structure lO6'-0' long by 27' broad 
ami 8' to 9^ above the original ground level. It has ti series of 17 Watcr-chirtes 
each I'-fl' wide, occurring at intervala of 4' to 4'-3' along the entire length 
on the south side. The ohanuels are each 4'-3' in length and the incline ‘ 
about 2 in 1. Some of the older channels have been blocked up and new 
built on the top. There is a sloping pavement of Rat bricks at the original 
ground level along the entire length of the platform to drain away the water 
coming through the channels. The further end of the platform was euvelmied 
in deposits of sand, which ocenr all around the Paharpur settlement and ^ 
connected with the old river bed that once existed here. It is probable that 
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th« entire popuJation of monlcB cnnie to the river bank for their ablations, 
where fresh water was served, to them on the platform, and waste water even- 
tnally found its way back to the river. 

Of the hurls made during the year^ the most importimt is the copper-plate 
dated 179 in the Gupta ei-a, equivalent to 478-9 A.D. It is a record of the 
purchase and donation of certain hmds in dMenint villages in the Uistrict of 
Pundravardhona, by a Brahman and his wife for the maintenance of worship 
at the Viliam at Va^-Gohilll, presided over by the Kigrantha fjama) ascetio 
Guhanandi and his successors. The identity of the village V'ata-t5ohllli with 
the modem Gool-bhita, in which the Paharpnr mound is patiarlly^ situated 
is at once snggested. Although no other traces of Jainkui are left and the 
predominant character of the monument in the 8tfa and the 7th centuries must 
have heen BrahmaniciU, it may lie assumed that the Yi hi irit of Gtihunandi 
continued to attract Jaina asceticii probably till the end of the 7th century, 
w'hun the growing ooufusion and anarchy in Bengal must have aScctcd the 
prosperity of this settlement. It is reasonable to assume that Pahurpur must 
have been one of the principal among the * 100 Deva temples in the country 
of Pundravanlhanfl ’ noticed by the Chinese traveller, Hietm Tsnng,* “ where 
eeetories of different schools congregate, the naked ^^Tigranthaa l«ing tlie most 
numerous.” 

Another interesting lind made in course of the e^icavation of the tank 
close to the north gate area ia a fine hut fragmentary statuette of the Buddhist 
deitv Hevajra (PI, SLEX, o). The image is of bluish basalt, and on grounds 
of ^vle must be attributed to the Late Pain period or llth century A. D, 
The god ia hem represented with his consort (iSoAfi) in the attitude of close 
embrace (Skt. Y^ga-noMha; Tibetan I'(ih-y«w). Re is shown as having 
eight heads, in a row, all with a third eye in the forehead, and shteen hands, 
of which the seven right bands holding different animals on skull-cups are 
preserved, A garland of skulls is seen around the neck, but the legs are missing. 
The prevalence at the Pahurpur temple in its later stages of existence, of the 
Vajrayana faith, ivitb its defini+oly hostile attitude townnls BmhmanicaJ deities 
can be surmised from this find. 

Bv far the vast majority of finds in the excavations were the terracotta 
plaques, that came from the didiris of verandahs of the first and second terracea, 
Ko less than 579 complete and fragmentary plaques were discovered during 
the clearance of the mound, which is not an excessive number considering that 
originally there must have lieen one bottom and one top band in the basement 
wall one bottom and one or two top bands in the first terroce walls and pos- 
fiiblv one bond crowning the comice at the top of the high ivuU of the second 
terrat^e- existence is fairly certain from 

the finds of plaques near the high walls of the second terrace. The number 

I In Burlwiuw H«nUtini'i Mwirat. the l» piont m OojmI Chit# Palmt, CuiwUngluuii hw ■botini tJ«t 

thii aluMlt] t» OoilbWUT t Cinwiingli*» tatw GoaltiliHn to iii«a " cav-henbV mmuid,'* Oobitl cto Bow bti 

n, tlin aldwt ivufip ^ ^ 1»U«. 

* B(a1, Btteri* At Wri**rn Wm-M, p. IWS. 
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of ploqoes »m situ and Tecovered from the site now reaches r very high hgare 
though n considerAblu mimber must have disappeared. Even as they are, 
if arranged in b single row, they would rover a distance of over two-thirdfl 
of a mile, takmg 14" aa the average length of a plaque. 

The vastness of the plastic material offered by Palmrpnr does not however 
constitute its main claiin for the attention of scholars, Teiracottu art in 
India is ua old os neolithic civilisation and the Bengali craftsman shares with 
his brother of the upper Uongetic; and Indus valley a long inherited In 

kneading the plastic loam and shaping tlie forms according to Lis fancy. The 
ternicotta art of Pahiirpur has its counterparts in the Mirpurkbaa Strupa, the 
tiles of Hanumangarh in Rajputana, the decorated bricks and tiles of the Bhitai- 
gaon temple and the Salieth Maheth Stilpu, the Nalonda stupas and the Laksh- 
mmna temple at Sirpur in C. K There is a striking similarity noticeable bet¬ 
ween the terracotta plaqnes of Sravaatf and Paliarpur. In. Bengal itself, 
plaques of exactl}'" aimilar tj-pea have been found at Sabhar in the Dacca 
District, the aimilarity being so close as to make it tmeertaiu whether any parti¬ 
cular 3]>eciinen comes frnra one site or the other. The Wo sites are more or less 
ctintomporary in date and it would thus appear that the use of terracotta 
plaques aa a material for the emheliishment of the exterior of temples, had 
CBtablished itself in Bengal by the Late Gupta period, and may well be regarded 
aa a distinctive feature of the monuments of Eastern India, From the nature 
of the material, the art aeoms to have been in the hands of more humble arti¬ 
sans, than was the sister art of sculpture, but whatever the loss in respect 
of skill and liniah, the delineation of homely subjects, every day scenua of 
rural and out-of-door life of man and beast mutft liave made the artist in 
terracotta keen of ol>3erTatt<m and folly responsive t<i his environujont. As a 
folk art racy of the soil to which it belongs, the terracotta plaques of Bengal 
hold B very distinct and important position. 

The essentially popular nature of the terracotta art of Paharpur is reflected 
in its deUncatiun of atories current in folk-lore, European scholars have 
found* in old Indian story-lore ‘tho most origina] department of Indian litera¬ 
ture, which has exercised a greater influence in foreign literature than any 
other branch of Indian writing/ It is intereating to find that several of 
popular stories from tlie earliest and most widely tratwlated work, the Faiirhi- 
tonffd can be recognised in the Paharpur plaques, Such, for example, is the 
well-known story (No, 1 of the Ist Tanlra) of the meddlesome monkey, which 
came to grief in pulling out a wedge from a split beam of wood in a Baw-mil! 

It is repeated twice on the Paharpur plaques, where we see a monkey perched 
on a l>eam in an inclined position aa in the process of savring, with the wedge 
in its hand, which is the key to the story {Kthtjidfi tioiwmA) (Pj, XXTII, tj. 
Another well-knoftTi story (No, O of the first rffwiraj of which more than one 
illustration has teen found at Paharpur is that of the lion Mod^nmaHu (haughtv) 
who Ijeing decoyed by a hare into a well and mistaking his own reflection for 
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anotiier beast, tried to fight with him and perished in the attempt. The 
artists of Paharpur apparently found it neceasarv to omit all othei* detcvile 
except the figure of the lion looking into the well. 

A third phi{][ue depicting a lion in a oave (Pi, XLVU, a) apparently refers 
to another story, that of the " talking cave," found only in certain versions 
of the PimcktUantra, such os the TnjitTakhtfdffikd of Kaahinir, the Jiumi versions, 
end the BfiAuthiihS, and is therefore considered as secondary in its entirety,‘ 
As remarked before, the utmost brevity demanded in the treatment by the 
nature of the material led to the elimination of even the essential elements of 
the story such as the jackal, standing in front of the oave, whose no aginary 
conversation with the cave led the lion to respond in roars. We thus see only 
the lion in the cave, apparently in the attitude of roaring, and no other details. 
This almost cryptic treatment and the absence ui any aequeuce in the eedeB 
render it difficult to assert with any degree of certainty whether any of the 
scenes depicted represent the stories known in popular folk-lore. Thus one 
of the best aoiTnal studies in the aaties, that of a deer grmnng or dcinidng 
water may be a representation of the deer in the second Tanira, “ the ;viiii]ing 
of frienda.” When pursued by hunters, it upproauhos the bank of a tank, 
where it eventually made friends with the crow, mouse and tortoiBc, The 
plaque repreaenting a monkey holding a bunch of mangoes its in the act of offer¬ 
ing iUustrated in Pi. XLVII, c may refer to one of the numerous stories of 
offerings by monkeys in Buddhist literature. Scenes in which b shown the 
natural antipathy between animals, such os the nnrngoosti and the cobra 
(Skt. oAtnnJbidam) (Ph XLVII, e) or the peacock and the cobra are fre¬ 
quently illustrated, Imt it cannot be ascertained whether these refer to any 
of the fables famihar to the student of Indian folk literature. 

Another story in terracotta not found in the Panchat/rntra shows wbat 

must have been a local version of a woU-known Acsopb fable. The story of 

the lion released from the snares of a hunter by a grateful mouse meets ns at 
Paharpur in the form of ** elephant and mice," Here is seen an elephant in 
captivity, on whose body appear three mice, all engaged in the act of nibbEng 
a wav the corda on the nock and legs (PI- XLVll, d). The didactic nature o^ 

the fables relating to nnimala as found in early Indian folk-lore is eminently 

suitable for illustration in plastic form in a popular place of worship, where 
apparently people of all denominations congregated irrespective of their creed. 
The posterior limit of the age of the Pmehatantm which has been taken by 
scholars as the fifth century after Christ finds strong corroboration from what 
may l>e eonsidered as the first representationfl of folk-lore stories unconnected 
with religion found on on Indian monument* 

The plaques showing the animal and vegetable kingdom are as represent¬ 
ative as possible of the typical fauna and flora of Bengal inelnding the tiger 
and the leopard, the wild boar and the deer, elephant, and horses, jackals and 
dogs, cows and buffaloes, some of which are siiceessfnlly and others somewhat 
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indiifercutljr rlrawn, birds the dack and goo&e, peacock and porrot, 

are bivoimte isnhjects, Several representations of birds feeding their young 
cun W noticed. The peacock is often shonm with a aemi-hnnnm face, dis-' 
(anguished ]>y the plumage decorated by tlie treated appropriately to 

the Sunakrit name, as so many little moons (rhandrakas]. Different plaques 
representing birds in motion and at rest often make up a composition not 
unlike the series of motion pictures in a film. The pjants include the palm 
and plantain, the chain pa ka and kadamba, so typical of Bengal village 
scenery. 

Among plaques depicting religious subjwts, the figures of the Buddha in 
different attitudes such as enlicbtemuent contemplation {(f%dua) 

and preaching {v^khifUtia) form a large and important class, mostl}' stitl tn 
siVm. Tlie Bodhisjittva radmapani occurs in cevcrul plaques and MaiiiuM 
chameterised by the book on a lotus to his left in one plaque. Among Brah- 
maiiical deities. $iva. Brahma, YLehnu and Glapesa occur several times. Among 
seuii-div^iue beings, the most prominent class are Vidyadhuraa, tlie denisens of 
the firmament, shown singly or in pairs flying in the midst of clonda with the 
lotus-leaf pattern footgear shown on their legs. One of these beings mounted on 
what looks like a rhinoceros is illustrated in PI. XLYll, /. The scaly body 
of the mount eaunot be called as faithful a representation of the dermal folds 
of the Indian rhinoreros tis is found in the termcottiu! of Mohenjudaiu. Com¬ 
posite beings, %rith btnTa wings and legs and human bodies, lion-faces and 
crossed Imman legs, cobra hoods and human trunks—all these go to make up 
the picture a fabulous world which must have appealed strongly to the 
inmginatioii Of Bengal in the 0th-7th century A. D. By fur the most mmierouH 
class atuoug plaques represents human lieingfi imgaged in various artiviticB of 
cvery'tlay life. \Yatriors holding sword and shield, niusicians playing cTp-nibels, 
gongs, tnimjietB or kettle-drums, ncro]>ats performing difficult feats of balancing, 
ascetics seated in meditation or reducing themselves to skeletons are some of 
the more noteworthy human subjects. 

The sense of humour of the artist of Paharjinr finds os frequent exprea- 
sinn in the <Ie1ineatiDn nf Bemi-hnniau and less developed races of men, as in 
portraying fables connected with lower animals. The ^baros. the aborigines 
of the vast jnngle tracts to the west and south-west of Bengal (now fast losing 
their pristine ehonirter, but still to be met with in their most primitive fgnu 
in far-off localities, as e.g., the Juangs of Keonihar State in Oii-^saj ^vith llteir 
quaint apparel mostly restricted to leaf aprons, and thetr picturesque hunting 
suit I'unnsting of quivers and hows are represented by over a dozen plaques found 
this year. It can be easily understood how the type of Sahara female ureoriug 
a leaf (Parpa) sucK as is depicted at FaUarpur, gave rise to the concepition of 
the goddess Parnaiobari in the Vajrayana form of Mohayunism (cf. J, S, 
1fi23-2-l, PI. XXX, hb A bearded bead in the form of a conch over a lotus 
is another attempt to depict the grotesque. Many other charactecustic exam* 
plea of auccesaful delineation can be picked out of the wealth of material avaiU 
able, from the terracotta plaques of Paliarpiir but the foregoing are sufficient 
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to kdicate the richness of this new phase of art and its vaiue to the study of 
the '^orly cultirre of Bengal, 


NAPUKUR, SABHAR, DHANUKA AND SIBSAGAR. 

Btf Mr. K. X. DikuhiK 

It frequently happens in Bengal that aucient images of Buddhist' divinities 
find a resting place under some tree, where they are worshipped under the Hiinie 
of some Hindu deit>\ with which the present populatioo identify it in their 
ignorsince. Dunmitalu at Napukur in the District of Mnrahidabatl, is the site 
of an old temple on high land to the soirth of a hU,, wbicli must have ouce 
been the bed of a branch of the (Jnnges. The local |)eople derive the nanip 
from Dunini or Donmi, a woman of the Dom oaste^ the story being that the 
wife of a king, abandoned at tins lonely spot along the river Ijank on suspi¬ 
cion of Iwing a tow caste woman was petrified and formed the object of wor- 
sliip. The main image worshipped here as Dmnni is a sandstone figure re¬ 
presenting an unusuni form of the BiiddhisT goddess Vaaudhiim (PI, XLIX, e)- 
The image is I'-S' in height and depicts the goddess as seated on a double 
lotus seat in easy attttmlc {fn/MCdsofia). t^he holds the stalk of a lotus (D hi 
her left hand and a vase (rafiHi-i^AatH) in her right hand, which is in the attitude 
of bestowing gifts (tYJrrwfdJ. The gmldess hss a lotus halo behind her head and 
the figure of the Dhyanibnddha, Akshobhya, her spiritual father, is seated on a 
lotus, exactly over her head. Usnally, the distinguishing attribute of Vaau- 
dhhru is considered to !» the ear cjf corn (r/7;Snyonui/ij<jr») in her left hand, but 
in the present inatance the object is not clear; another decisive mark is however 
found in the shape of seven vases \ghalm) below the lotus seat. The goddea 
Vasudharo is supposed to deal plenty and prosperity to her worshippers and 
the ghn^ may represent the vases of ambrosia, VaaudljUTu is alqo consi¬ 
dered to be the female counterpart of Jambhala, the Buddhist trod of wealth, 
and aa the row of vases under the seat often forma a feature of tffit god, they 
can also be looked upon as the distinctive mark of his consort VasudJmra. 
Two atflpaa am shown on cacli side of the Imck slab. A male and a female 
figure in a kneeling posture are shown on either side and may represent the donor 
and his wife. Hie image must be assigned to the 10th century AD. on grounds 

of style. 

At Sabhab in the District of Dacoa, an oval-shaped terracotta plaqne with 
the impression of a standing figure of Vishnu with a few letters inscribed on it 
(PI. XLIX, b)r discovered near the northern of Urn four mounds on the 
Bajasan site. The exterior edge of the plaque was dentated apparently to 
give it the shape of a discus or one of the chief distinctive marks of 

Vishpii- mscription appears to be the well-known formula (manfre) of 

Vaiahnavas. viz. Om namo hkagavaU r^wdeoffya (*'Salutation to the Divine 
VilBudeva'*), written in characters of the 7th to 8th century A,D, The 
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poculiur feature of the dgure of Vishnu is that of the four usual attributESy he 
holds only the Saiikfia (oonch) and Padmc (lotus) in the upper two hend^^ the 
lower ones being plated over the heads of two figures^ a male and 8 famalet 
which can be identified as the personifications of the remaining two attributes, 
vis., the CAakra (wheel) mid 0<id& (mace). The Bams peculiarity was noticed 
on H bruuze image of Vishpu^ from Kumarpur, now in the Yaiendra Hesearch 
Society's Museum, Rajahaht. The find of the Vishnu plaque indicates that 
the practice so common in all Buddhist sites of offering votive plaques or 
tablets impressed with representations of stupas or the Buddha, accompanied 
by the Buddhist creed formula, was also In vogue among the followers of the 
Vaishnava faith. The Eajasana site itself has before this yielded n number of 
btimt* *oioy tablets with a number of impressions of the seated Budilha attri¬ 
butable ajipniximatcly to the same period. The present find would show 
that it would be erroneous to conclude that Buddhism occupied the sole field 
at Sabluir in its most prosperous period, roughly between the 0th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 

While investigating the question of bringing certain temples of the 17th 
century at Dhan'UECA in the Faridpur District, within the provisions of the An¬ 
cient Monuments Preservation Act, the attention of the Superintendent was 
drawn to the existence of an mteresting image of Mahishanmrdim, worshipped 
in the house of a Bmlimon Pundit, The iuLsge is made of block basalt and 
depicts the goddess with the usual attributes in her 18 hands strictly in accord¬ 
ance with the texts or Sadhana^, The moat important feature, however, is 
the presence on the back-slab of other gods, viz., Brahma and Vishiiu along with 
rtiva, Gapesa and Karttikeya*. The presence of the two sons and consort of 
the goddess Durgi can be explained on a strict sectarisn basis, but tliat of 
Brahma and Viahnu us wed connotes an attitude of tolerance or an attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting chums of difiereut deities, which bos, during several 
periods of religious devedupmonta, characterised the history of Hinduism. < 

A number of stoue imf^cs and architectural fragments apparently col¬ 
lected from the ruins of a temple in the neighbourhood, are now presen'ed at 
the entrance of the Sub-Divisional Officer's Bimgalow at S[bsaoak in Assam. 
No inforamtion Ls now available about ojiy pre-Ahom temple site in this part, 
but the existence of a fairly large Vishpit temple dating approximately from 
lOtb to Util century A.D. can be surmised from these stones. Probably the 
early Ahom rulers destrctyed these in some of their early invasions, although 
some of their latter-day descendants of the 17th century were the moat energetic 
builders of Hindu temples of their day. The sculptures follow m the main 
the artistic traditions of the school represented by the Tezpur and Bantuni Oil! 
temples of Central Assam, which are a,s,<ugned to the 9th and loth centuries. 
The affinities of .Assamese art would seem to lie*mom with the schools of Bihur 
and Orissa, than with the contemporary Kla art of BengaL This is 
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luuuirtural, jib of this stimojii of iuflueave that bavi! oiooided the cultiue of 
Aasam, the strongest conent has always Ijeen from North Bihar and Mid- 
India. 

TUb most impartaiLt ^rciutectuTAt fragtnant is a slono door-jamb with scroll-^ 
work ornamiait enolosing an imal figures^ similar to the atone work on the Ghanla^ 
Karno temple at Kamnlchyi Hill, noticed in JriiAffiohyietfl Survey RepoH for 
1023~24, page 81. Of the images, the most important are the figures of 
Sarasvati, a female jiguro in the attitude of oheiaance {namaekam) and the 
male holding bow and arrow, which may be the figure of Rama. The former 
two must have occupieil places ueat the entmnee to a tampfe or on a door¬ 
jamb, aa Indicated by the thrice bent pose of the body. SaraaraS 

holds a lute across her chest and the other figure joins her together 

close to her breast as in the act of bowing (Pi, XLfX , d). Both 
snccessfiilly delineate devotional feeling. Other sculptures in the group include 
a figure of Gejalakshini and the boar-incamation of Vishnu. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

lig Mr, A. H, /.otigiljiiraf. 

NAGA£j(7NLKOXDa, OF Na^rjuns^s Hill is sitaated on the south Imnk uf the 
Kpalina river in the Palnad Taluh of the Guntur District and aixty-livc miles 
north-west of Narasuraviipet railway station. The nearest town is Macherla 15 
miles distant and a railway line to that town is now under constmction and is 
expected to be open for traffic in 1830. The first ten miles of the rood from 
Miohuria can be travelled by bullock-cart over a bad road to a village 
Nagulavarem and the last five miles from this villfiigo to Nagarjtmikonda 
to be done on foot as all cart traffic ceases at Nagulavaram. The path over 
the rocky hills from Nagutovarani to Nngurjunikonda is a difficult and trying 
one. In consequence tents and all camp equipment have to be carried by 
cooties. Pullareddigudam is the only village near Nagarjumkonda. Although 
occupying a very ancient site it contains nothing of archmologicaJ interest. 
Standing in the central part of a large red-soif valley aome three mi l ws in width 
it is completely surrounded by lofty table-topped MUk about eight hundred feet 
in height. The KrishnS Sows on the north-western side of the valley forming 
the boundary between the Guntur District and the Kizam's Dominions. The 
central portion of the valley is under cultivation but the remojiung lands in¬ 
cluding the slopes of the surrounding hills ore covered with jungle. It is a 
wild and desolate spot and being shut in by hills is intensely hot during most 
of the year. The heat, lack of water (the river being l|^ miles awa 3 ') ami the 
number of snakes and scorpions which infest the valley, render it an unpleasant 
camping place. 

The valley is dotted with a number of rocky hillocks and artificial mounds. 
The tatter, covered with jungle growth, represent the remains of former Bud- 
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dliiBt monmiieiits. On the nortli-westem side, overlooking the river, stands 
Nagurjunikonda, a big Sat-topped MU some two hondred acres in ertent. Uke 
the chain of surrounding hills, its sunmiit consists of a rockv plateau the edges 
•of which form toftv cliUs all round the aununit converting the latter into a 
natural fortress. These natural defence have been strengthened bj arti' 

ficiftl brick and stone fortifications showing that the plateau was once used aa 
a fort. With the exception of a small ruined mediaeval Siva temple, there are 

no signs of any ancient monuments but the vast amount of loose stone scat* 
tered all over the site indicates that rubble-built dwellings of a primitive type 
once stood on the plateau. The bricks used in the construction of the forti¬ 
fications are s juitlar in aikb to those used in the Buddhist mcmuments in the 
valley. The largest bricks resemble huge tiles and measure 30'X10'X3', 

exactly the same dimensions as some of tbc«e recently unearthed at Bulandi- 
bagh, the ancient site oi A^ka’s capital at Pataliputra. The brick lortifica* 
dons were obviously built during the Buddhist occnpation of the valley, if 

not earlier. On the lower slopes of the hiU there are certain stone curtain 
walls and bastions which obviously belong to comparatively recent times and 
these were no doubt erected by petty local chiefs during the Yijayanagar period. 
The Buddhist remains are found only in the vaEey. Some miles of country 
on the plateau were explored but no signa of buildings were found. This 

plateau is compoaed mainly of rock and is for the most part, utterly barren 
and waterless and quite unfit for human habitation. There is an isolated hill 
to the west of the village facing the river, which like Nagarjnnikonda, contains 
the reimdns of ancient brick fortifications aU round the plateau on its sum¬ 
mit but no trace of any buildings on this hill was discovered- 

The Buddhist remains in the valley are represented by artificial mounds 
overgrown with vegetation. Some are on the level plain and others on rocky 
hillocks. Here and there, a lofty stone pillar still standing erect, or a protrud¬ 
ing carved stab, indicates the site of some ancient ruined building, otheiwise, 
nothing rcmaina to to ark the site of one of the largest and most important 
Buddhist settlements in Southern India. The area occupied by these remains 
is far greater than at the famous site of Amaravata in the same district. Its 
strategical position, protected* on one aide by natural fortifications and the 
river on the other, together with the two strongly fortified hills on the north 
and west shows that the town Ij’ing in the central portion of the valley must 
have Itocn a place of constderAble Importance and well nigh impregnable in 
ancient times. In all probability, the Krishna was then a much bigger river 
afiording easy navigation to the sea, thus making the town easily accessible 
and m communication with the other Buddhist settlements at 65li, Cherarlaj 

AmaravatT, .Taggayyapeta, Ghantssala, Gummodiduru, Bexwads and Bhatti- 
prolu, oh situated within «isy reach of the Krishna, Some of the huge blocks 
of Uraestona used in the formation of tho larger pillars, beams and statues un¬ 
earthed in the valley, point to the same conclusion, as they were not quarried 
locidly, could not possibly have imen transported, over the hills and must there¬ 
fore have been rafted down the river. 
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Tlie cxi^ace of tliis remarkable arte (PL L, a) was firat brought to notice 
by^ the Aasiatant Arciueological buperinteudeiit for Epigraphy, one of whoije 
assiatanta visited the place in 1925 aird discovered three ofd Brahini inscnptions 
indfl^ on some piDare standing neat a mined Buddhist Stupa. He requessted me 
to visit the place as its scientific exploration was sure to yield important re¬ 
sults. As I was proceeding on leave at the time, Jlr. M. Hamid Kuraishi, 
of the Central Circle, who was appointed to officiate for me while T was on fur** 
lough, and Mr, tiopal Pillai, my excavation assistant, carried out a pioiimiiiarv 
survey of the site so as to ascertain its extent and poaibllities. Although 
their operations only lasted a week or two, they disooverod. no leas than eighteen 
ancient inscriptLoiia, two ruined temples and several valuable sculptures, clearly 
shoiiving that the site was ticb in Buddhist antiquitieB. 

During these trial excavations, Dr, Hirananda Sastri, the Government fipi- 
graphist, vdsited Kagarjunikonda, had the inscriptions copied and has since 
supplied a brief summary of their coutents. He states that the three Brakni 
inscriptiona resemble those published by Burgess m his volume on the '* Bud- 
dAist Stujiais of Amardvatl and Jaggayyapeia” and belong to tlie same little 
known dynasty which claimed descent from Ikhakn {Le, tkkhitku, Skt. IkshvlkuJ 
the reputed progenitor of the solar race of Ayodhyd, These msedp- 
tions, together with those found at Jaggayyapeta m 1882, show that this 
Ikhnku dynasty was ruling in the Andhra country in the neighbourhood of the 
lower Krishna during the second and third centuries of the Christian Era. 
The eighteen inscriptions discovered last year, like the Btahmi inscriptions, also 
belong to the Ikhakn dynasty. Of these, fifteen are engraved on the bases of 
stone pillars or stambhas originally, set up in groups of five at each of the 
cardinal points of a large mined slupa referred to in the inscriptions as the 
Mohdchaitya, or Great stQpa. A long inscriptioti was found on each of the 
(done pavements of two apsidal-ended temples, and another brief record is 
iuciaed on a long, broken stone beam decorated with bas-relief sculpture which 
appears to have once formed the transom of a t^ana, or gateway of a riupa. 
One of the most noteworthy points about these old records is that most of them 
lay great stress on the consecrarion of the MakdehaUya by the deposit of a 
relic (dft«/a) of the Buddha, Similar corporeal remains, we know, were placed 
in the great brick stftpa at Bhattiprolu in the same district. The Bhattipmlu 
deposits, as shown by the inscriptions engraved on the relic caskets found 
in the stufii date to about 200 B.C. It ta possible and even probable, that the 
great Stupa at Nagatjunikonda was also erected about the same period and 
enlarged ami addwl to in later times. The inscriptiona clearly state that the 
atOpu was iu existence when tlio groups of votive pillars were set up by the 
pious descendants of the Ikhaku dynasty in the second century A.D. Who 
built the original structure and in what period we do not know, as the inscrip- 
tions gi"^® II® iniomiation on these points. The excavation of this very large 
monument bas not yet been completed, but further explorattnita may, perhaps 
reveal some cine to the mystery. Unfortunately, this large sfcpw, together 
with the smaller ones, has been demoUshed by treasure-seekerH or other vandals 
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to Bttcli an estent tfiflt tmly their rirama or basements remain. Thus any 
relics or other antiquities that may hare been deposited alDove the level of the 
drums are irretrievably lost. The ruthless uiamer in whicb all of the bmldings 
have been destroyed is appalling. Tradition relates that the great anti-Bxid- 
dhist preacher Sankaracharyn of niedievnl tinies came to Nagarjumkonda with 
a host of foUowers, mcpelled the Buddhists and destroyed their monuments. 
The fact remains, that almost all of the cultivated lands in the valley on which 
the mine of these builiiinge ore located, represent a religious grant made to 
Sahkarachaiya in ancient times and it wiia only with the permission of the 
present head of the followers of this great teacher that 1 was able to conduct the 
excavations. The first stage in the proceedings was to request the Covemment 
of Madras to dmdaru the site ** protected," under the Ancient Moimnients 


Aet and secondly to get the owner of the property to enter into a legal 

agreeinent. Through one cause and naotlier, the latter has proved a lengthy 
buBinesa and at the time of writing the final agreement liaa not yet been 

executed. The owner, or rather his Agent, appears to imagiiie that the 

main object, of the excavations at NagHrjnnikonda, is “a search for hidden 
treasure," a common mistake made all over India in similar circumstances, 
and often by educated people who ought to know 1 letter. 

Dr. Hironanda Sastrl mfocnis me that the long inscription found on the 
pavement of the apsidul-ended temple situated on s hill known locally ua 

Naharnllabodu, records that a party of Buddhiat monks came from Ceylon 

and took up their abode on this bill, and erected a stupa and a mon¬ 

astery. The same inscription also mentions that on the western aide lav 
the adjacent town of Vijayapuri. There are several smaller hillocks close 
to Xaharallnbodu, most of them containing the scanty remains of small 
stupas on their summitB. The chief remains of what must have been 
the moat important buildings in the place, other than the Great Stupa, 
are all situated on NaharallabGdii. With the exception t>f NagtlTjuni- 
Konda and the other fortified hill to the south-west, Naharallahodu is 
tlie- only hill in the valley containing snifieient space on its snmmit to 
occomniodatu a. group of monastic bnildinge. It is an elongated hill 

running more or loss from south to north, about n quarter of a mile in length 
and leas than a hundred ynrdfi in width. The southern end of the hill is much 
higher and broader than the other and commands an extensive vierw of the 
BUTTounding country. From this point, the hill alupea northwanht terminating 
in a small biilook. The excavntions carried out on this Hill show that the 
chief buildinge were situated on the high ground to the sooth. Those originally 
consiated of two stupas, the aptidal-endod brick temple contoinmg the long 
inscription recording the pioua works of the Ceylonese monks and a large 

brick and plaster monasteiy' with attendant buildings for domestic purposes 
(PL L, b). At the northern tenoinua of the hill, a stQpa, another apsldal- 
^decK^ brick temple containing a huge limestone statue of the Buddha over 
j*i gb t f^t in height, and a snuli monaatery built of brick and plaster were dis¬ 
co verecL excavatioQB at tiib end of the hill have not yet l>eeai (“ompleted; 
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A treacli was cut through, the stupa but nothing of interest u'aa peooveredi 
The drum, of this stupa, as often in Southern India, is built in the form of 
A big wheel with hub, spokes and tym executed in brickwork, the open 
spaces between the radiating walls lunning the spokes being lilted with 
earth. 

Thus ou Nahaiullab(3du, there uro the reiuaina of two groups of monastic 
buildings each containing similar types of ruined monuments. There aecjns 

little doubt that the ruined stnpa and monaster}' standing close to the teniple 
containing the long inscription on ita pavement, represent the Chaifya mid 

Vihdra erected by the Buddhists from Ceylom In all probability, they also 

builtr the brick temple containing the inscription recording their pious works 

as the style of the latter shows that it belongs to the same period, TJie dis¬ 
covery of these buildings on ihe hill, and the testimony of the inscription, 
seem to indicate that NaharallabCdu and the Siripavata of the inscription are 
one and the some MIL Dr. ffirananda a brief stunmaty of the inscription 
does not afiord all the information expected bnt he definitely states that tlje 
inscription reconls that the Ceylonese monks and nuns erected a chaitya Igtilpaj 
and a vihdra (monastery) on a hill named Siiipaviata, and that they apparently 
also erected a group of similar monastic buildings on a hillock named Gluiladhama- 
giri. This is somewhat confusing as there are severaj hillocks close to Nabar- 
allabddu and most of them show signs of having possessed a mnall iit.iipa on 
their summits. NihaiBllablklu is however the only hill containing any re¬ 
mains of monasteries and temples. It is, indeed, the only hillock b the 'i'alley 
with suMcient space ou its summit to accommodate a group of monastic build- 
lugs. Possibly the BuddMsts regarded the terminal hillock at the northern 
end of Nahaiallabodu as a separate site and named it ChaJadhamagiri to dis- 
fin gittnh this smaller group of monastic buildings from the larger one on the 
mam hill. Perhaps the larger monastery may have lieeii for monks and the 
smaUer one at the other end for nuns. A good example of this arrangement 
occurs m the rock-cut Buddhist monasteries at UuutapaUe in the adjoinbg 
Kistua District, descril^ed aud illustrated m the Annua! Report of tlie Ardueo- 
logtcal Sim’ey, Southern Circle for 1010-17. 

Nahorallabddu is not only the biggest hillock b the valley but is superior 
to any other os a buiidbg site as it is <?entrally atuated iu the most fertile 
portion, and is close to the Great ^upa and ooinmandi a delightful view of' 
the surroujirlbg country, features of importance with the Buddhists, and is only 
milfta from the river. The bscriptmn ab^i tells us that Siripavata was 
eonvenieutly situatwl with r^ard to the adjacent town of Vijayapuri'. Tlie 
latter must have been the aucietit name of the town that originally ocenpied 
the central portion of the valley esrtending b a westerly direction towards the 
river. This site has not yet lieen excavated but contains the remabs cl 
several mined mandapas or pavilions with some of their pillars still standing, 
It appears likelv that the town area was extensive. 

Dr. Hironanda Sostri pomts out m his cpigraphical sumionry that the 
name Siripavata, is obviously the same as the Sanskrit * Sriparvata This is 
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iDtieresting because Xigatjuna, the reputed iounder of the MaliayauB or Northem 
Bchool of Buddhism is said to have ended his days in a inonasteiy 
mtuated on ^npairata in the south. The identity agrees admirably, 
especially as the locality had become sacred to Buddhism on account of 
the Buddha relic enshrined in the Great Stupa. That naonks and nuns camo 
all the way hrotu Ceylon to visit the place shows how famous it must Lave 
been, perhaps, not only on account of the sanctity oi its stupa hat because of 
its associatiuns with Nagarjuna. Thu name Kaggt|unikonda, memiing Nagar^ 
juna's hill lends strong support to this identMcation, Should it prove correct, 
then the identification of Sdsailam, an ancient site containing a famous Siva 
temple situated on the banks of the Elrishne in tiie adjoining Knmool District/ 
which was proposed by Burgess, and other scholars will have to be 
rejected. 

The inscriptions show that tlie Great Stupa was restored and added to in 
the reign of Sirivirapurisadata of the Ikhaku dynasty and that the two apddal* 
ended teu^les containing long inscriptiDns belong to the same period. This 
ruler apparently, was the son of King Vaaithiputa Sirichstamula of the Jaggay- 
yapeta inscriptions, and was in his turD,‘ succeeded by his son named Vesithjptrta 
SiribnlLUvakchatamula. An inscription belonging to the reign of the latter 
records the donation of a pillar and a monastery by a royal lady of the Bchsku 
dynasty whose name is not preserved but who is colled the consort of the 
king of VanavHsa (North Kanara), These records also acquaint us with the 
nanjea of several members of the Bame roy&l house, some Buddhist nmnlfa 
and other persona. They show too that most of the donations were made 

by pnneesaes of the tkhaku dynasty, one named Chantisiii having been parti* 

cularly liberal. She is described os the sister of King Siiichatamula and 
aunt of King Sirivirapurisadata. It is interesting to note that whereas in 

each case this royal donatiix appears us an ardent devotee of Buddldsm, her 

brother Sirichatomula, is referred to in the inscriptions as a follower of Brah- 
nianism and as a performer of Vedio sacrifices. This speaks well for the reli¬ 
gious toleration of those early days and is in marked contrast to the reforming 
zeal of Safikarachaiya and his followers who visiting NagsrjuiiikCnda in later 
times expelled the Buddhists and destroyed their religions manuments. 

With the exception oi the details regarding the pedigree of tbs domitrix 
the contents of these records are practically identical. They mostly begin by 
praising the Buddha and mention the conaecratjon of the Great Stupa by the 
deposit of bia dhSiu or corporeal remains. Then come the details regarding 
the family connections of the donatrix and the object of the pious gift, the 
latter os usual, being for the welfare of the donor, of his or her relations and 
of the universe generally. This is followed by the date. Not lees than 
ten of those inscriptions record gifts by Chantisiri who is spoken of as a liberal 
lady whose charity extended to ah classes. The remaining inscriptiona record 
Bimilar dedications by other ladies. One of them named Eadalika, seemingly 
from Ujjain. together with Chantiidri, provided most of the money for the res- 
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toratioii of tbe Groat StQpa. Dr. Hiranandu Saatci atatoa that not a single 
inscriptioii has yet been found at JfAgarjumkonda recording a donation or de¬ 
dication bj any nude member of this royal house^ though it ia significant that 
all of the tliroQ rulers whose names haTe been revealed to ua allowed their tuimes 
to be associated with those of their female relations. Was it out of regard 
for these ladies or the result of their religious toleration I 

One of the long inscriptions on the pavements of the two apsidal-ended 
temples, comprises two lines and Is dated in the reign of Sirivirapurisadata 
and reconla that the lady Oliantisiri erected a stone pillared inan4‘^]M or pavilion 
containing four halls close to the Great Stupa in order to secure long life for the 
king, welfare for herself and family as well as for the comfort of pious 
pilgrims from distant countries. The other epigraph has four lines. The portion 
giving the date is damaged, otherwise, the particulars are well preserved. 
This also belongs to the time of Strivirapunsadate and records the oonstruo- 
tion of a stfipa and monastic baildings by the Ceylonese monks iiientiuned 
above. The name of the builder or architect is mentioned os iSafauu'/Aaht 
(stone-mason) Vidhika, who apparently worked under the direct siipervisioa 
of three Buddhists named Clumdamukha, nhanimabbandi, and Naga. The 
donatrix of these buildings seems to have been Bodhisiri, the Vininikn or lay 
votary of Bmldha. The record gives a long list of the lady's relations who ore 
mentioned aa having a share in the juerit of her pious works. An interesting 
point about this record is, it not only mentions contignous tracts like Vengi, 
and North Kanara, but Kashmir, Gandhaia, Ceylon, and even China. 

These interesting old records show that the ancieut name of the place was 
Vijaynpuri and that it contained a hill named ^parvata on which waa situated 
a group of luonastic buildings erected by the Buddhists. The name Sriporvata 
often occurs in ancient epigraphical records, whereas, Vijayapuri does not. The 
hill would naturally be of more importance to the Buddhists than the adjacent 
town, especially in later times, on account of its associations with Nagaijuna, 
and perhaps, when writing or speaking of the locality they used the name of 
the hill rather than that of the town so that in course of time the name of the 
latter fell into disuse. It is ^uite clear from the msciiptions that the (iieat 
Stfipu was the chief object of veneration and attraction of the locality attsacting 
pilgrims from far distant eountrios, and that it was in existence before the 
roign of King Sirivirapuriaadata when the Ceylonese monks visited the place 
and built a monastery and other buildings on Sriporvata, 

It was the custom with the Buddhists at all of their great religious centres, 
such as SIfichi, Biimath, Amaravatl, to erect their monastic and other monn- 
meats in close proximity to the MaMchaitya, just ns in medimval Europe, the 
Christian monks built their monasteries and chapels in the vicinity of the great 
cathedrals. So we may feel sure that Sriparvata was situated close to the Great 

Stupa. 

Dr, Hirammda Sastri suggests that the name bnparv&ta may have meant 
the nhoin of bills surrounding the valley. As already noted the barren and 
waterless plateau on these hiHs is quite unsuitable as a rite for & Buddhist 
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ftettlemout luid aa it contains no traces of ancient Buddhist munumentR there 
is no rcai><^in to tissuiue that any formerly existed. 

The vandals who destroyed the Buddhist buildings accomplished their work, 
of destruction only too well but they at any cate left the foqndationa etandtng to 
mark the sites of the monumente they demohshed and these rcmuitia still exist. 

Had Nagarjunn's Hill contained the ceniaiQs of any fontier Buddhist inunu> 
ments, snch as, mined stupas, temples or monasteries, theii! could be no hesita¬ 
tion in identifying this hill with Sriparvata, especiallj as Nagarjuna is said to 
have died in a monastery situated on Sriparvata and this hill bears his name. 
The ancient brick fortifications show that the hill was used in Buddhist times 
as a citadel, or as a place of refuge in time of war, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the Buddhists ever erected any wligious monumenla on this hill. 
The loose stone or rubble strewn about the platenu may belong to any period. 
This niAterial is Just the sums as that now usetl in the construction of the primi¬ 
tive dwellings of the noighbouruig villages and was certainly never usetl in 
the construction of any reliidous monumenta (sected by the Buddhists. Owing 
to the height of the hill and the lofty clilfs round its summit, it is very difiicnlt 
of upprcAch from the valley and it would have been an exceedingly difficult 
task for the Buddhist buiJdere to haw transported Luge blocks of limestone 
up the hill. There Is plenty of good building stone in the locality, hut the 
Buddhists never used It. All their stone work was executed in a pale grey 
limestone, some abnost us white us marble. When first quarried this stone U 
very soft and easy to work, becomes liard after exposure, but is a I ways brittle 
and therefore, diffiimlt to transport. It is not auiprising that the Buddhists 
never attempted to use this umteriol on the top of Nagurjimikojida, but tliere 
is no reason why they slwuld not have erected stupaa and moousteries of brick 
and plaster bad they so desired. However, they do not appear to have erected 
any religious monuments on Niigurjunikouda, otherwise some trace wuuld cer¬ 
tainly have remained. Bo this identification seems improbable. 

Thus we have to return to NahaiallahRdu as the most likely hill in the 
locality to identify with Sriparvata. I %^nture to think that the reasons I 
have given above for this selection lend strong support to this identification 
especially oa Nahamlhtbadu is the only hill in the locaJitj' containmg any 
mains of nionaatic tiuildinga, and we know, that Sriparvatii was fatacxl for 
monastery. 

The remains that have so for been excavated comprise three Buddhist 
temples, two monasteries and three stupa.s. A trench six feet in width 

cut through the tirent Stupa but no relics or other antiquities wete fom^ 
within the mound, hut the work has not yet been completed and it is Kt 
that the Buddha reUcs it once contained may be recovered. Some ve fine 
sculptures tbnt originally adorned the baaement of one of the smaller stutT'^ ^ 
discovered, well repaying the cost of their excavation. The work of ^ 
ing the two large apsidal-ended temples and the big monaste^ has been c 
V^ted and the ruined walls repaired to prevent further decay, iqig 
jeh^mstery and temple situated at the northern end of the hill known as 
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alkb^dQ have not yet been completely excavated. There are also a nnniber 
of mounda presumably the remainB of stupas and the sites of several pUlared 
halls awaiting attention. Fifty large sculptural antiquities have been reco¬ 

vered and it is likely that more will be found as the excavations proceed. 

In the adjacent forest to the north-east of the valley and about a mile 
from the Great Stilpa, I discovered a mined brick stupa overgrown with rank 
rotation and when the jungle was removed and a trench dug all round 
the base of the mound, it wag found that the stupa w'as originally faced 

with beautifnliy carved limestone slabs similar in style and design to 

those belonging to the famous Amaravati stilpa now in ths British and 
hladras Museums. These magnificent sculptures consist of a series of 

large vertical panels profusely decorated with representations of stupas and 
scenes from the life of the Buddha (PI. LII, a and h). Above the vertical slabs 
adorning the base or driuu of the stupa, was originally a series of horizontal 
bas-relief panels forming a frieze or encircling Ixand all round the stilpa half¬ 

way up the dome. These slabs are decorated with the beautiful “ garland 
ornament ’* so familiar in the Amaiavat! reliefs. Above this frieze, the orna¬ 
mentation of the dome appeara to have been executed in plaster os no carved 
stones were found that could possibly have served as a facing for this portion 
of the stupa. The scenes portrayed in these reliefs are of exceptional beauty 
and iconographical interest, as they illustrate a number of the Jataka stories, 
including several incidents not met with before, and in this respect are more 
varied and interesting than many of the Amaravatf reliefs. In addition to 
this splendid collection of carved slabs and panels, I discovered four large 
stone beams exquisitely decorated with bas-relief sculpture (Pis. LI and LIo), The 
beams measure eleven feet in length and about one foot in thickness. There 
aeems little doubt that they formed the transoms or single bam of a tofaiut or 
gateway, situated at each of the cardinal points of the stupa. The front 
surface of each beam is divided up into a serie,a of small paneb filled with finely 
executed bas-reliefs resembling ivory carving in their minute detail and deli¬ 
cacy of workmanship. These stone transoms are a unique and valuable dis¬ 
covery unlike any other Buddhist antiquities so far discovered in India, and 
are remarkable not only for the excellence of their carvings but also on account 
of their ictmographicaJ value as they portray many strange scenes not met with 
before in Buddhist art. 

Another find of interest was some iron implements, presumably masou^s 
tools and forty-four lead coins of the Andhra period of about the second century 
A.D. found in the debris of a brick and plaster monastery. 

Owing to the valley heing enclosed by lofty hills and the absence of any 
cart track leading out of the valley, the transportation of these large sculptures 
to Nagulavararo, the nearest village possessing a cart road, will prove an 
exceedingly difficuh matter, unless a road is made over the hilb to this 
village from Nagarjunikonda. The ruined buildings will be preserved on 
the spot, but the proper place for the pricelesB collection of sculptures is n 

museum, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 

By Mons. Charles Duroisetle, 

Dating the year under report excavatjona were co&tiiiiied at Paoan and 
Hicawza. The aeason opened with operatiotis at Fagen where a ntunber of 
mooiidB near the Ananda, Siilatnani and Nagayon temples, and the Shweeandaw 
and Somingji pagodas were selected. 

Of the two niomide near the Ansnda. one was a few hundred feet to the 
east and the other about the same distance to the south of the temple. The 
one on the east measured about 7d feet in. length from east to west sq feet 
from north to south, with a central height of 7 feet above the siuroiinding 
country. A shaft 8 feet square was sunk from the top and tracea of s biick 
image were discovered a few feet below the surface. On widening the shaft 
as the work proceeded, the lower portion of a Buddha in a sitting posture resting 
on a brick pedestal, was exposed. It was encompassed by four walk, each 
with an opening. * The Buddha faced west, t.s., towards the Anunda temple. 
Further digging on that side brought to light another enclosed area nftTiiv.^ tr 4 Hl 
with the first by an opening 4' 4' in width and 3' iO' in breadth. 

The pedestal of the figure in the first chamber measured 0' with 

a height of 2* 7' and was placed near the centre of the room. The surrounding 
area was paved with bricks but that part of the floor immediately touching 

its base was kid with stone flags half buried underneath it. The Buddha on 

the pedestal, of which only the lower limba were extant, measured 6' 9' from 
knee to knee. 

The chamber containing the pede.stAl was the cella or sanctuary proper, 

the other enclosed area adjoining it on the west being the porch of the temple. 

From many complete examples which may still be seen in Pagan, its genera] 
plan could easily be restored. It was a temple with a square basement 
crowned by a stfipa of the conical tyye rising above a Beries of torraces ; a 
porch projected from the basement on its west face. Such porches are ordi¬ 
narily found cm the east, as most figures face this side, but in this case the 
temple bad been made to face the great .Anonda temple to the west of it; 
there are in Pagan other instances of monuments the orientation of which 
deviates from that generally adopted, that is the east ’ for example, some 
are met facing north, while some othein face south. In such cases, the image 
within was turned towards a much larger monument neat by, which was 
considered the principal shrine, the smaller ones within a certain radius around 
it, though quite separate from and independent of it, being merely subsidiary 
temples. 

A Heamh was made for rahea by opening up the pavement round the 
pedestal and dismantling a portion of the latter. Right underneath the pedes¬ 
tal was a small brick chamber covered with a slab of stone at^ a miniature 
stflpa-like structure, in brick with receding steps. The chamber wras two feet 
square with a depth of three feet. This relic chamber bad doubtless been 
broken into and rifled of its contents, for nothing was found in it. However, 
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oil the floor above it, ifi. the space between the wall of the ce/Za and the back 
oi the pedestal, were found nianj fragments of terracotta votive tablets bearing 
an image of Buddha seated on a lotus. These ina}* have lorined part of the 
contents of the reltc-cliamber and been thrown up as useless by the treasure- 
hunters, A feature of these tablets are legends in Talaing with a word or 
two in PHH, below the lotus on which the Buddha is seated. The short 
legends record the names of donors, laymen as well as monks. The writing 
is of a type belonging to the twelfth century A.D., to which date the building 
itself may probably be ascribed. 

The mound to the south of the Anandii was 49 feet in diameter ar tne 

base and eight feet in height, A shaft twelve feet s^^uare was sunk in the 

centre. A few inches below the surface were found two frogmenta of a stone 
plaque with figures, unhappily much weathered, a terracotta votive tablet ini* 
pressed with many effigies of the Buddha, and a fragment of another tablet 
containing a Buddha image with a Nilgari legend below it. At a depth of 
one foot below the surface, was found a brick wall Tunnuig north to south, 
close to the east side of the shaft, and measuring 7' 9' in thickness and 9' 2* 
in length! at both its ends and at right angles to it, there were two other 
walls running east to west. Within the space contained by tbe-se throe walls, 
abutting against the eastern one and running all along ita length, there was 
a pe de stal measuring 4' In width; there were no remnants of ony image on 
it, and no debna was found. The figure had probably been removed to a 
more secure place when the building began to decay. 

On widening the shaft towards the east and the north, there were discoveied 
traces of two other walls rumung at right angles to each other and encom¬ 
passing those mentioned above, forming with them a passa^ or corridor 5 feat 

in width on the north and 10 feet on the east. On the outer face of the 

inner wall were niches which had contained images. Having thus far asn 
certained the plan of this completely ruined monument, which bad most pro¬ 
bably been a Buddhist temple consisting of a central ccZla surrounded by 
vaulted corridors, a search was made for such relics as the ruins might contain. 
In this type of buildings, relics were generally placed in the pedestal or, rnora 
often, in a brick chamber over which it wjw built. The pedestal was onia- 
ment^, like most brick pedestals in Pagan, with ^ple mouldings, and pro- 
uenced no particular interest. It was removed, and a shaft six feet sfiuare 
sunk on the spot. The vir^ soil was reached at a depth of fl feet below 
the ground level, but nothing was found, either in the shaft or in the pedeatal 
itself, Treasuie-hunterB had apparently investigated these ruins long ago. 

Almost all the other mounds dug into at Pagan during the year under report 
showed, in the course of excavating, traces of ba^-ing been rifled at some 
remote period, PL LIII, a and d, show the remama of tiedestak unearthed, 
the first near the Sulamani, the second near the Nagaydn temples; in both 
can be clearly seen the nefarious work of old time vandals. 

The finds from the two mounds just examined were disappointing but 
we were, however, somewhat mote fortunate with our excavation near the 
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Somingyi pagoda., where the momid was Mven feet in height and forty-five 
feet m diameter at the base. On opening it a rcetang^ifiar area measuring 

33' 5' from east to west and 29' from north to eouthf waDed in on all sides 

and with but one opening in the east face, was disclosed. The western half 
was occupied by three rectangular compartments side by aide and separated 
by partition walls; each room waa provided with an opening on the eastern 

face; the opening of the middle one being three feet In width, and those of 
the other two 2' 6' each. What remained of a Buddha image seated on a 
pedestal was found in the central room, while the two side ones contained a 
few minor antiquities. 

The pedestal, of brick and plaster, was in a fair state of preservation; 
there were etil) some traces of paint in several places which had preserved 
much of its brightness. It was built against the whole width of the wall 
on the west, filling up nearly half the room. A hole was made into the 

pedestal from the back breaking down for this purpc^ a portion of the wall 
against which it rested. The pedestal itself was three feet in height. At 
a depth of four feet from the top, there was found a miniature stone stupa 
in a small brick chamber; this chamber was 2^ fi' in height and had been 
built close to the back of the pedestal. The stupa itself r r in height 
and 8' in diameter at the base. It conrista of a dome resting on two circular 
terraces and surmounted by the diminishing rings that now represent the stone 
discs of the umbrella in old Indian stfipas and crowned with an Snialaka^ 
The dome together with the mouldings above is detachable from the terraces. 
Within the cavity in the latter were found some ashes, probably those of a 
monk, and small caskets of extremely thin plates of gold and silver. On 
the four sides of the stupa were found eight atone bricks, two on each side, 
one being laid over the other with, between them, two very thin plates, one 
of gold and one of silver. These stone briclra with gold and silver platea 
between, were doubtless meant to represent the solid gold and ailv^er bricks 
with which, according to Burmese tradition, the flooring of relic chambers and 
the foundations of stfipas were, in remote times, laid. 

The two rooms on the sides were empty, as waa to be expected, having 
been the cells ot fwo resident monks; for the building bad been a vihara 
and a chapel combined. In one cell were found fragments of a monk's earthen¬ 
ware begging-bowl, and a targe number of cowries were picked up in the other. 
These were doubtless used for money, and thus, from the numismatic point 
of view are interesting, for most writers on the subject seem to consider that 
the cowrie shell has never been used among the Burmans for small currency. 
It is, however, well known that such a currency was in common use among 
the neighbours of the Burmese people’; from there it probably spread to 
pagan, though its use may have been unpopxilar' among the people of later 
days. This is, as far as is known, the first time that cowries have been found 
in Pagan, and the find is interesting, the mure so as the building belongs 
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to tie thlrteentli centruj* A.D. It may be leTnarbed that no minted ot 
pnncbed muney 1 >ab ever been found in Pagan. 

The other objects found in the excaviition werea small stocco head 
of a Buddha image ; a tray of baked clay ; fragments of stone slabs with 
faint and half efiaced traces of sculptures ; terracotta votive tablets; frag¬ 
ments of a brick Buddha; a headless plaster image of Buddha, and two 
Btfipa-Jike objects in bronze (PI. LlII, c). In each of the last, the dome is 
somewhat in the shape of a water-pot, resting on a moulded pillar the base 
of wrlioh is missing, 

The tuound neart excavated did not yield any of the votive tablets generally 
so numaous at old sites in Burma, nor other religious objects. It was situated 
about ihiee hundred feet to the south-east of the Shweaandaw pagoda; its 
at the base was fifty feet and its height nine feet. The place must 
have been a burial ground, as the only things found there wem rusty iron 
impL^euts and nails, and funeral urns containing fragments of charred bones. 

/ a mound near the river bank, close to the south of the Taw-ya-kyaiing 
ja^stery on the west of the Nanpaya ^emplc, was found a small bronze 
ta det nearly 4^' in height, containing a Buddhist triad (PI. LIT:', a). Each 
©i L the three figures is seated on a lotus thione and is surmounted by a sthpa* 
Thie central figure is slightly larger than the two flanking him. He is seated 
cwiss-Iegged with the right leg over the left. Both hands are brought against 
his chest, the right being held up sideways and resting on the palm of the 
Jefit- He has long-lobed ears and the itshnUha', the hair is represented by 
rovjvs of round beads j both shoulders are covered. On the right he is Hanked 
byl a figure in every way similar, excepting that the right hand is in the 6Aiiroi. 
apfiriu-mudni and the left, resting on the lap, holds a round object, probably 
an I alms-bowl. The figure on the left, in princely raiment and ornaments, 
is i seated in the Mita-mudrS, with the right hand hanging down over the right 
kz lee and the left resting on the left knee. 

I These figures may be compared with those on a terracotta votive tablet 
’discovered at the same mound. The figures on this are, except for a few 
minor details, practically identical with those on the other, slight difierences 
consisting in the central figure hai.dng the right hand in the abha^-mudrA, 
while the figure on its right holds no begging-bowl, but wears a necklace which 
is clearly visible on some of the tablets. Below the throne of the central 
figure there is a short legend in Pyii, beginning with the word '‘Budha”. 
It may be read as follows:— 

Budha mga i psu : khnu. 

Although this legend is quite short it is difficult to translate it with any 
confidence on account of the poverty of the Pyii vocabuhiry, for so far not 
more than ISO Pyii words have been identified with any certaiD^. The triad 
on these two tablets, however, no doubt represents: in the middle, Gotama 
Budtlha, on his right, Maitreya and on his left Avalokita. Maitieya in monas¬ 
tic garb with little or no distinction from Gotama, is fairly common in Burma; 
while Avalobita as on attendant of the Buddha in company with ^Isitieya 
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or alone ia not tinkn.own. These tablets, at least the terraeotta one, ware 
piobably imported from Old Frome. 

It Diny prove of mbeteat to add to this brief account of exiavatioos at 
Pagan short notes on some antiquarian objects discovered at Katpallin, a 
village twelve miles from Njaung-oo, on the Nvaung-oo Kjraukpadaung' road. 
Pagan, Thej were discovered by the local monks and eldecs in a ruined 
temple among objects rejected by tteajsuro-huntpers. 

The temple itself was of impretentioua dimensions, with a walled ohambeiE 
measuring 0' x 3' X 4' and a porch on the east face (PL LIV, c). It be«ii 

built in an area eurrounded by walls meosurii^ forty-two feet from north to 

south and thirty-one feet from east to west. Placed against the hack o'oll 
of the chamber had been a Buddha image in brick and plostert the traces of 
which were still clearly visible; the treasure-hunters broke doun the Image 
and its pedestal, and opened up the two relic chambers underneath, which 
were situated one above the other and separated by a large stone slab, jb^oth 
were lined with stone slabs on every side. The upper chamber was tb^e 
feet square and two feet in depth and covered over with a slab of atone 4}-' 
in thickness, while the lower one was 4* 7* x 4' 3’' with a depth of 2’ 'Jfhs 

walls of the u]»per chamber rested on the large slab separating the two. B<j»th 

those chambers seem to have been packed full with images of Buddha in steme 
bronre and probably gold and silver, and with many other mi.seeUaneou8 objecto. 
Such as were of any real monetary value, the treasure-huntera had removed, 
leaving behind only those found by tlie monks and which are now preserved 
in a local monaatery. Among these ore 183 images of the Buddha and | of 
Jambuplti of different atrea, the biggest being and the smallest f 1 
made a representative selection of these images and other objecta to be deposited 
in the Museum at Pagan, including the foUowing: — ” 


(1) \A bronxe image of the so-called Bodhisattva Jambupati (BurmeHo: 
I Zabupade) seated cross-legged on a tluone; his right band is in 

the bhUmispar^mvdrd and the left rests on the lap. He wepta 
wriatlcta, armlets, huge ear-omaments and a crown; his bi«i^ 
ornament is quite distinctive; the robe is indicated by litres 
(PL Lin, e), 

(2) Bronze figure of Jambupati seated in the same attitude, wearing only 

a necklace and ear-omaments and a crown; the muhitti is sur¬ 
mounted by a conical object in the shape of an dniufaJra such 
as generally crowns a Burmese stiipa. 


(3) Bronze image of the Buddha seated cross-legged in the earth-touching 
attitude. Flanking it, tliere must have been two smaller figures, 
irhieh are now mkaing (PL LIII, i). Below the Buddha is a 
quaint figure seated on its heels. The hands are raised holding 
the two treaaes into which the hair ia parted and which loll on 
both sides. This represents V^asundhariL, the Earth-goddess, whose 
rmsge is found aU over Indo-China. The throne bears a linej 
of Writing in Burmese stating that the image was the meritorious 
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work or gift of one Bonthi and his wife Chit Yin, and that it 
waa completed on Wednesday the 10th waxing oi Taaaim^on 
m the year 1005^ Sakiac (=25th October, 1643). This mci^nt- 
ally gives ns the date of the foimdation of the temple and of 
the objects enshiined^in it, BurmeBe statues are very seldom ao 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Model in bronaa of a Bunneae stupa (PI, LUl, /). *, « 

Bronze Buddha in the bhumisparia^mudra seated on the ooils of 
the serpent Muchalinda, whose hood is expanded profcectmg bho 

Buddha’s Lead (PL LIT,/). ^ 

An earthenware relic^caaket with a cover in the shape of » ^upa. 
It contained many small round beads of some h^d substance, 
whitish in colour and which, though certainly not bones, are con- 
aideied aU over Burma as the corporeal relics of saintly monks; 
they are very fie<iuemtly brought to light (PL LIV, d). 


EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA. 

By Mmta. Chartes IhtroiseUe. 

At HMAwna, this year, 1 opened up twenty-thiee_ moun^ within an area 
three ftouare miles; some were situated within the old City walls, 
”^r*with.ut. ui <"1 ‘l-e “d. of tu ^n-Promo Boi^oy 

Ime which very nearly divides the ancient city into halves, imd m a 

Jit westerly direction. The most important of these mounds, from the point 

k 6. But moludit^ th. liudt mud. « ^ p«t.o^ .pot, rt 

h- rtuted St the outMt, thut the exouvatioM thu year at Hirowao, yielded 
to poor ««dt., apart from the hiatorieal importance of «« or two 

^^Ar^e above named ooimd, a certain number of eeulptume trem 
l^d' amtug whieh i. a broken 6gur, of the Buddha having an maenption m 

« *abto Zty“»™ i” 'T'’. 

^ I inut feet* A cbaiioe find omemg the dibr%A on lU ^m^face, 

height of a . of a seated Buddha carved on it m 

of a b^ken ^ attention to It, The first day’s work brought to light 
alto rdievo at r^w ^ two other fragments with finely sculp- 

^ W yitia^ toda of the ..me chamoUr ; 

fAitnd at the north-weirt comer and close to the foot of the mound, 
’'“p ^n! hearing an identical Buddha «.ted with the 

!”hrha^ to the hMuiie'porioWrd, and the left in the lap with m. abm^ 

r r^ito t i the riglt being placed over the left The 
r«.t«l on a cueWon placed o» a lotua throne. It, .p«ml featum. 
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ore, a ruimd faca, flat qom, thick lips, ami an almoat straight biMij, with 
tha waist barely indicated. These details indicate local workmanship in con¬ 
tradistinction to Indian craft, exa tuples of which were found m Old Prome. 
The features are probably Pyu and resemble very closely those of the 

Burmese, both nations being of Mongolian Btock, These images are interest¬ 

ing in that they have preserved, though somewhat perhapa stylked, the 
features of a people who have disappeared from among the nations of 
Indo-China several centuries ago. The dress ie not indicated at all by any 

line or fold, so that the figure seems divested of clothing; the mhfUha 

and hair on the head, which is surrounded by a plain halo, are quite 
smooth. 

More figures of the same description were unearthed on the following days; 
most of them were found undisturbed in their original podtioa. The building 
as it once stood appears to have been solid, and octagonal In plan, each side 
measuring 22' .1'. There were obviously four such images in a row on each 
side, the total number being thirty-two; but only twenty-three were recovered. 
Each measures 1' 2* in height and 7^' in breadth. They axe of soft whitish 
atone, somewhat resembling lime mortar in composition. 

None of these figures bears any writing; but this deficiency h made up 
by a fairly long mscription, found round the pedestal of another, and much 
larger, image of the Buddha discovered at the same site. The head is mis¬ 
sing; a portion of the mscription on the back of the jiwdestal has worn away, 
but enough remains to enable me to judge of its importance sa an historical 
document. The figure is seated in the Dhyam-tmdra ; (jupta influence is 
discenubte in the dress which is indicated only by lines at the edges, and across 
the breast, leaving bare the right shoulder fPl. LfV, A). The mscription in 
woll-cut letters on the four sides of the oblong pedestal, is m two diflerent 
languages i Sanskrit (sometimes not quite correct) and Pyu ; the Sanskrit phrases 
are very short, consisting of two words mostly, soraefciniea three and even 
one word; each is followed by a long explanation in Pyu; the Sanskrit appears 
to be arranged according to Pyfi syntax, the sentences not following the order 
they would if written eoimectedly in that language. The Pyfi is in characters 
of an early South-Indian script; some letters of the Sanskrit portion ace 
somewhat different and traceable to the Qupta script of the 7th-8th centurv 
^.D, It is the longest legible ingcription b Pytt found for many years. Figme 
g on PI. LIV is only a portion of this document. 

The following were brought to light at the same site:— 

(a) A Buddha image in relief, seated in the bhmiipar^a-mudrd on a 
lotus pedestal ornaraented with floral designs. ()n the left hand 
is placed what appears to be an alma-bowl. The prbcipal figure 
Is flanked by four standing personages, two on either side; the 
other two, owing to lack of room, have been carved each on one 
side of that part of the sfone forming the back-ground against 
which the Buddha is sitting, Each of thsoe four figures is 
holdmg u bowl b both hands. The scene represents the four 
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Lokiip&la deraa in the act of oSemig bowls to the Buddha. The 
foliage on eithei dde of the halo represents the Bodhi tree 
under which the Master is seated. 

(6l A scene carved on stone representing the Buddha partaking of the 
food ofiered him bj the two merchants Taphusaa and Bhallika. 
The back slab is broken o& above the Buddha's head; the total 
height is one foot. 

(c) A bronze figure of the Buddha, seven inches in height^ seated cross- 

legged with both hands in the vitierka-tnudrd (PI. LTV, 6), 

(d) A finely modelled hand and head of the Buddha in bronze. Tlie 

hair is arranged in the conventional curls (PI. LIT, c). 

Among the Temaining objects found at the same site, were two pieces 
of elephant tusk completely rotten; they were found buried in the wall on 
the east side. 

At another mound were unearthed many hundreds of terracotta votive 
tablets. The number of such tablets found in Elnmwsa ndthin a few years 
is prodigious. The mound was situated near a tank in the Muhtaw village 
circle, about oue mile and a half, as the crow files, to the east-north-etist of 
the previous mound. Here the exposed mined building is ciredar in plan, 
with a diameter of 24 feet, and raised on slightly elevated ground. The 
upper part of the building has crumbled and there remaiTis only a portion of 
the base. The whole building was probably similar in shape to the now stiU 
extant Bawbaw, Payagyi and Payama pagodas at Prome, of which an idea 
may be formed from the two miniature stiipaa flanking the Buddha ou the 
votive tablet ahowu as Fig. I on Plate LV', and found among the dibrif of this 
mound. Each of these ornamental stupas is supported by a lotus on its 
stolk, and is shaded by an umbrella. The mouldings round the middle of 
the dome are very common on a large number of buildings in Pagan and may 
be seen on verv much later monuments in Burma. The Buddha is in the 
coniinim earth-touching attitude, seated within a trifoliated arch aurroimded by 
a flambovant desi^ Of the three panels forming the pedestal, the middle 
one contidns a hon seen full face, the head resting on the two front 

paws; the other two have each a flower-bowl placed on a stand. Above 
the Buddha is an umbrella surroimded by branches of the Bo-tree, and below 
these is a three-line inscription in Nagari which contains the well-known for¬ 
mula “Ye dharma etc., in mixed Sanskrit and Pali. Tliis beautiful 

tablet is indigenous; this is shown not only by the cast of the Buddha's 
features, but also by a short Pyii inscription impressed on its back (PI. LVI, 
(f). It reads; hi : charfce ”. " Charke" may be a name or a title; if 
a name, it was the^ of the donor of the tablet, and the whole may be translated: 

Lord Charke,” " Ba: ” is an honorific particle which may be translated, 
according to the context, " Lord, holy, great,” etc., and is genemUy userl 
along with names of high personages, monks, and so forth, ns : ** Tdu : ^ " 
Bgteat king; ” Tra ^ ; Sagasaivarabadi ”=the holy monk Sagasi Yarnpan- 

^ta”. It is also found prefixed to names of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas: 

T 
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“Yam U: BhagaTa (ia) the holy Bhagavl; "Yam ba: Buddha Aii- 

luedeya = this (is) the Blessed Buddha Aiiumitieya. 

The tablets found at this mound oie inteiesting from several points of 
view. Some are duplicates of those which have been found in many sitea 
in the course of excavatione conducted during previous years; but those that 
were discovered during the year under report fonn a more complete collection 
and are generally m a better state of preser%‘ation. Besides, some aSord a 
^tum which enables us to ik their date within a certain reasonable limit. 
With the ob)ect of reproducing them in one place, a repreaentative selection 
has been made and appears in Pis. LV and L’VT 

Fjgiire 4 in Plate LV, unfortunately somewhat broken, is a terracotta 
illustrating a scene in the Buddha's career- In the upper portion is seated 
the Buddha in the bhihnispaTia-mudrn, on a throne the back of which k orna¬ 
mented with a flamboyant design. He is flanked by four persemages canring 
parasols and other objects; the one on his right k Mahabrahina. Whether 
the other three are also carrying parasols or other emblems cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. Below the Buddha's throne, there are dve figures all kneeling and 
facing the principal personage, with hands clasped in adoration, except the 
last on the proper left. The three on tlie proper right are females, and 
probably dwi or 4oA#f. The fourth figure, that is the first on the proper 
left, nearer the throne, has four arms and a halo round the head on which 
18 a crown; this stamps the tablet as belonging to some MahaySna school. 
The two natural hands are brought up before the breast iu the attitude of 
adoration: the other two are raised up on a level with the shonlderB, and are 
each holding an unidentified object. The figure behind him has m animal 

head which very much resembles that of a horse; the right hand k raised 
on a level with the shoulder, and the left appears to be brought up against 
the breast. It is a of the kind known as asaamukhi. It k more 

difficult to identify the one with four arms. It may lepmsent Vaisravana 

(fvuberaL the King of the Yakshas. Kubera, as Valiravai^, is often depicted 
in human form, with four arms. He is the most prominent of the fom 
Lokapilas. The Pali Buddhist texts present him to us as well aeqoamt*»d 
with the Buddha, eloquent in speech and learned,* and also as the frequent, 
epokeaman among the Devas. The scene may represent that episode in the 
Buddha's life when Mara and his hosts having been routed, the heavenly 
throngs came and sang the Buddhas praises. There is at the bottom one 

line or two of writing, but U is partially broken, and only a few much defaced 
letters remam. 

The tablets shown aa figures 3, 5 and 7 in Plate LA' are not new, 
aiiiiilar ones having been found in previous years; hut the present ones are 
better preserved, and contain a short inscription which, for the first time, 
gives ua a clue to their country of origin and their probable date. Figure 3^ 
with many figures and omamencs crowded around the Buddha, bears a legend 

' Cf. pui^sM DwftliAluu TiiMibko l»tli«p»T»tuiii: bjAtto iniaXhito, CmmeiUarv 

d^onii OTnnw jl. isfi, 
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ill script whicli may be read as EdIIows :—‘‘ Ba : to : Choire Cho 

Anothiir tablet which, is almost identical reads: Bri : Choiye Gho PVom 
the characteni it may be deduced that these two tablets belong to the Oth' 
loth centuiy. In both the robes of the Buddha are web draped and seetn 
to shew ind^ientre from the region of Amaravati. The legends leave no 
doubt as to their having been modelled in old PToim. 

Figures 2 and 8 in Plate LT, probably hail from Nalanda; figure 8 is 
the standing hgure of the goddess TilrS, with a NogarT inscription around it; 
No, 2 represents the Buddha Jlanked by two BedhiFattvas, and has also a 
legend in NSgari below the Buddha’a throne i both these legends contain the 
formula: *' Ye dharmfi hctupmhliava, etc.", in characters which may be asBigned 
to the 9tb-l0th century. 

In one of the tablets, the Buddha is seated in the Dhyana-mndraf an 
attitude which is met with comparatively seldom in Burma, while in another 
he is seated with the right hand resting on the right knee and the left on the 
lap. The tablet, No. 6, PL LV, contains many minute seated Buddhas | a 
comer is somewhat broken, and there are 83 figures as it stands; this tablet 
is meant to represent the One Thousand Buddhas. 

One unique oblong tablet, bearing a seated image with cioivned head and 
nimbus, was found at the same site. It is 3^* in height and in breadth; 
nearly the whole of the lower half is filled with an inscriptlun which appears 
to be in the Fyu script. Unfortunately, the writing is very much defaced 
ppd almost obliterated. The figure appears to have four hands, and no doubt 
represents a Bodliisattva; it is difficult to distiogiuBh the exact positions of 
the bftTiilfl or the objects held therein. PYom the few words still decipherable, 
the language of the inscription appears to be in * mixed Sanskrit This tablet 
is the first of its kind found in Burma. 

Another mound jdelded some interesting sculptures. They are in relief 
and carved on soft atone. Unfortunately they were broken in many frag- 
munta and the parts recovered did not make a complete whole; however, enough 
details are left to enable us to form an idea of the subject represented. Tbe 
best and most perfect, the fragments being pieced together, is shown as figure 
10 in Fl. LY. It may be divided into three superposed panels. The middle 
is occupied by an Image of the Buddha flanked by two disciples. The Buddha 
is seated cross-legged on a lotus in the dhammc^al'ra-mudrd within on arched 
niche surmounted by a Sikhara crowned by a stupa, the latter filling up part 
of the space of the upper panel. The attendants in mona.stic robes, are 
kneeling wulh their hands joined together in the attitude of adoration and 
are also on lotuses within arches. In the lower panel, immediately below the 
Buddha's lotus-throne are two couditifU deer each on a lotus and facing each 
other with the s 3 rmbolical wheel or dhamachakui between them; this places 
the scene in tbe Migadfiya near Benares. By the deer are two three-lidded 
figtues wearing auitufae. Both are kneeling on stools and hold in their hands 
objects difficult of identification; they ore Mahabrahmas. Below the cou- 
diiint deer are two other figures, probably devotees, each holding an object 

t2 
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placed in ft vnae tlie stand of whicJi lesta on tieir slightly taised knee. They 
are scantily clod, wearing only « ahort dhaii and a fillet, perhaps the sacerdotal 
thread, the hair b collected Into a chignon at the bac^k of the head, somewhat 
like that of certain figures in the eculpturea of the Ananda temple at Pspm* 
The uppermost panel is iiivide<l, hy the ^ikhara over the central Buddha, mto 
two coiuiiartments, in each of which are two standing figures. The comer 
of the compartment is broken ofi, so that the head of one figure and the upper 
part of the liody of the other are misang; but they appear to be duplicates 
of the other two on the left. The inner figure in either conipnrtment is the 
Buddha in the vUarhj-mudtd The otheT figures, with a and two 

visible heads, arc Alahahrahmlb. Tlie objects they are holding are indistm- 
gnishable. From the cast of the countenances, this sculpture appears tn have 
been made locally and to be an example of Pyfi workmanship. In the absence 
of any certain data, it m not eaay to assign on age to it, but it is probably 
not earber tluin the lOth-llth century AJ). The building delineated over the 
central figure is intereating in that it recalls similar loonuments now extant 
in Pagan but which do net antedate the 11th or 13th century. 

At the same mound was found another piece of sculpture unfortunately 
badly brokoi. It is stiU, however, useful as o document for the early reli- 
idous history of Burma. It represents a Buddhist triad carved in rdief on 
three sides of a rectangular block of stone (Pig. PI LV). This toad is no 
doubt the not uncomnum onis of the Buddha with Maitreya and Avalokitesvara, 
There renmms only one piece of aculpture worth noticing; like most sculp¬ 
tures foimd in Old Prome, it is broken; the head has disappeared and a portion 
of the alab is mLsaing on the left. It was found on opomng up a mound on 
the lA^yindaung MD. The principal figure, no duubt that of the Buddha, is 
seated with the right Jumd in the mradu-midrd, the left resting in the lap.. 
Ho is flanked ca the left by a disciple with the hands joined in adoration. 

The figure on the right is broken and only a portion of it is preserved. Beneath 

the central image are seven figures, with short locks of hair; they are arranged 
in two rows, three in front and four at the back. In the front row, l>eguming 
on the left, the first figure is playing on a harp; the central «ae is performing 
a lively dance, the right arm thrown across the breast and the left raised with 
the hand above the bead; the third is clapping hands. On the back row, the 

one on the left is broken; the bodies of the next two are hidden, but Ikhe first 

seems to be whistling and the other si n g in g. The figure on the extreme 
right appears to be a female; she is naked from the waist upwards. All 
these figures may be muaicians and dancers; such acen^ are met with some¬ 
times in Indian aeulptures. They may perhaps also represent Oandharva.s, in 
the scene of the abhintmMhi. when the heavenly hosts came down to praise 
the Buddha, in which case the figure with the harp may be identified with 
rancasikha, the most famou-s of them all.’ 

^ Tk€ (J. GnSt 1994, pu 40j Ei tamv herti IEiaj^ tbv 

ralAn Mocconfi Mftnii v&da^nii m li^ 

Tl» (Barmwe wiitii30t fUngoon, p* 2fl0) i dtmpmUc ii^vv$am 

rimm hakvgandMbadtvt paritsUfTtva gandkabham ihUo* 
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On tixcavating a mound in a field south of Tiiimgl5n'nyd village, the 
teguiina of a buildiiig very similar in plan to a class of temples estaiiti at 
Fagan wore brought to light, It eonsista of a mmSna with a pedestal near 
the centre and preceded by a porch. The main cntram‘e faces cast, and the 
door sills at the entrance of the porch and the main shrine made of large 
blocks of sandstone. The walla were thick and pierced with door and windo^v 
openings with segmental arches. From the remains of a few of the latter, 
it is evident they were built of voussoir-shaped bricks in the radiating form, 
the briclcB being laid edge to edge. A few niches were left almost intact; 
thev are ornamented with foliated arches surmounted with the flamboyant motif, 
many examples of which may still bo seen at Fagan. The interest of suc-b 
fimls lies in the question whether B4>mc of the monuments at Old Prome were 
not the prototypes of similar ones at Pagan. JYom the testimony of the 
Burmese ehronioles themselves, we know that during the reign of Saw* Bahan 
of Pagan (931—964 A-D.}, depistabions were sent to Thatcm and Prome to take 
the plima of buildings there with a view to reproducing them in the Burmese 
capital; the result was five temples erected at or near Pagan, on these plans- 
The arohifccctiiml activity at this latter place, which covered it with such 
diversified and magnificent mimuments, began in the secoml half of the 11th century 
only, when numerous priwmcts of war from Thatoii and Prome, including all sorts of 
artisans and artists, masons, architects, etc,, were brought over to Pagan. But the 
five temples, if still extant, have never yet been identified. 

At another mound, situated at Thaimgbyegon, a auiall conical stupa, 
ir 9’' in height, was found encased within a larger one. The latter was in a 
very ruinous condition, and all trace.s of its external form had diaappearwl. 
The small stupa within it was found to be almost intact, It consists of a 
beA-shflped dome with a moulding round its narrowest part resting on circular 
terraces. The dome is suriiiounted with seven diminishing rings of mouldings, 
fillets alternating with beads; and a lotus bud-shaped timojaka projecting from 
the midst of two layers of lotus petals crowns the top (PI. LVI, 6). Anotber 
very similar stfipa also encased in on outer building, was found near the same 
site during the winter of 1925-26; it had been built over certain cremated re¬ 
mains. The present stQpa has a relic chamber beneath its foundations, but 
nothing, except earth and debris, and a small headless image of the Buddha 
in black stone, was found. 

Three other adjacent mounds were opened at the same time. In one was 
found another encased stilpa in a bad state of preaervatiem. The portion 
above the dome had crumbled and the first course of bricks in layers was 
found just a few inches below the surface of the top of the mounxL What 
remains consists of a dome with a band of monldinga roimd the centre, resting 
on a terrace ornamented with lotus leaves, A battlemented parapet was round 
the base, and the whole rests on two square terraces. 

In the second mound there was no stSpa, but only a pedestal, 2" 10’ in 
height, formed of receding layers of bricks; in the third was discovered a 

plain stone slab . 
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TLe (stiipas, the pedestal apfl the stone slab were built over relic chambers 
which, huvinj; becii rifled, were loimd. empty. One interesting ieatuie, how¬ 
ever, of these excuvurioiiB is that each of these small stSpas and its out^ 
pagoda-casement appear to have been built at one and the same rime and not 
at diEereut iieriods. A certain number of these encased stupas, some divested, 
by the care of thiK Department, of their ruinous cover, and some with part of 
it still intact and strong, may still bo seen in Pagan. I think that cases of 
similar encasing have been met with in Siam and Laos. 

Three other mounds were examined at Kalagang6n where, lost year, some 
of the most important llnds in Burma were made. Two were situated near 
Kin Bu^s land, and the third on the other side of the old city wall across the 
moat. The flrat two consisted each of a rectangular platform enclosed within 
four retaining walls, and there were many fragments of roof-tiles scattered 
abiHit; these were probably the remnants of wooden buildings or sheds gene¬ 
rally erected near a pagoda. The third mound, on the other side of the wad, 
seems to be the ruins of a beautiful monument; unfortunately, time, weather, 
treasure-hunters and brick-collectors have left it In a ruinoua state, and nothing 
much IS left of the original building. An Idea may be formed of its wealth 
of decorations by the terracotta plaques, each Ifi' square, ornamenting the 
terrace wall round the building. £&ch plaque, bearing an animat and a rider, 
is set in a panel within fillet and pellet mouldings. They have deteriorated 
very much and it is diflieult to identify the ammals or their riders. 

In the centre of the mouzul, the remains of a circular stupa were found, 
tw'enty-five feet in diameter at the base, but only five feet of it standing above 
the surrounding pavement. A shaft ten feet square was sunk in the centre of 
this stupa to a depth of in\ when the origins] soil was reached, but nothing 
of any importance was found. Outside the building proper, aroimd the pave¬ 
ment and a few feet below the surface, there were found a comeliaii bead, 
about tbe ske of a chestnut and a jade one in diameter. They must 

originally have formed part of the objects buried In the relic chamber and 
been overlooked by treasure-hunters. 

Among the remaining moimda excavated in diderent places, five may bo 
considered os forming a class by themselvea. They were greater in length 
than in breadth, and one end was higher than the other. The remain.*! un¬ 
covered in these mounds were structures built up in tiers receding towards 
tlie top in the form of terraces. Around these terr.iccs and a few feet below 
the surface of the mounds, were found many earthenware vessels of various 
sizes and shapes containing earth and fragments of charred bones. These urns 
have now become quite familiar to us, and add nothing to our knowledge of 
the burin) customs of the people once inhabiting the land. In bygone yeore 
funeral urns in stone and baked clay were found bearing inscriptions in Pyli, 
but among those found at these sites, none bore any trace of writing. All 
were of clay save one, a copper ojlindrical casket (FI. LVl, c). It has a 
cover with a knob in the centre, and seems to have arigmally been gilded. 
The body is 9 * in, height and 0* in diameter; its contents, after being washed, 
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were as shewn in FI. LVIj e. It no doRht contaiziod the remniits of eome 
importaiit pertM>nage» and was found in a mound about two hundred feet to 
the aonth of a tunlr known aa the FaTingan Tank, near the Mahtaw TiUap, 
among many other earthenware uma^ a few of which are shewn in Pi. LVI, o. 

The remainuig excavated mounds proved to be sites of pagodas ^ hut they 
were completely ruined. In some cases the plan could still be traced, but 
in the one known as Fokun-kSn and in the three mounds on the Leyindaung 
ffill, mentioned earlier, even such traces had been obliterated. Two buildings 
unearthed near the Kan-wet-khaung-kon, were octagonal in plan, and one at 
Me-luntaung-kfin, bad a square base with a rectangular chamber. 

Bricks with mason Tiiarka consisting of PylS numencal symbols, and terra¬ 
cotta votive tablets bearing^edigies of the Buddha were found at most of these 
ates, A collection of bricks with numerical symboJa is being made for further 
atudy; the great majority of the votive tablets call for no particular mention. 
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SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Or, niruntmfla Sustri, 

Deciphebment of Ikscriptioks. 

Afuvd^^r Cave inscrptions. 

In the yest imdef feview sevcml importiiuit insciiptioiis hiiTe been brooghlr 
to ligbtj mostly by the members of the epigrnphic&l branch of the department, 
end by Sir. J. A* Page, ArcliieologicaJ Superintendent, Central Circle, Patna, 
during his explonitions at Nj(Ianda> The earliest of these inscriptions are 
written in the old Brahiui script and polasograpbically sjnchroniae with the Mau- 
lyan period of Indian history. They are incised in three caverns cut in th©' 
north and south faces of Anu>tAriiR, a hillock standing some two miles away 
from the PugaJliiT Station on the Erode-Trichinopoly branch of the South 
Indian Railway. Apparently, they must he labels which give the names of pontons 
who caused the excavations to be luude or occupied them for the first time. 
Several inscriptions of this kind were fimnd during previous years g-nd have 
been noticed in the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy and elsewhere. 
What they actually signify is still an open question. Mr. K. V. Subrahmsnya 
Ayyar, Superintendent for Epigraphy, has attempted to solve it end ofieted 
an explanation which appears quite plausible. He thinks that they not only 
contain the «, / and j* symbols which are exclusively Dravidkn or Tamil, 
but Tamil suffixes also and must therefore be Tamil records, in spite of the 
several words of Sanskritic origin found in them. That the symbols in view 
represent only these and no other sounds and that the records really give Tamil 
suffixes are, however, to be corroborated by independent evidence before this 
hypothesis can be accepted as established. The inscriptions discovered during 
this year are six in number and belong to what is known as the Kofigu country, 
t.e., the modem Coimbatore district and the southern part of Salem. One of 
them, Jfr. Ayyar SDad.s Karavdr jmt vdnikan .and trans¬ 

lates as “the ascetic abode of..........a goldsmith of Koruvfir'*. If his 

reading is correct, the inscription would be of special interest in that it mentions 
KarttvQr, the modem KarOr, and thereby shows that it was a place of note 
about the 3rd century B.C. 

Siiakard Cave ineeripliont. 

Next in date are the cave inscriptions at SiLAaoni in the Eewah State 
of the Central India Agency, which I examined last winter. The existence 
of one of these records was brought to my notice by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, who 
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obi&uied a nibbmg oT It from a aclioolinaster more tnim twenty years ago. 
Silahara is a group of artificial caves standing on tbs eaBtem bank of tbe 
Kevain rivulet (Plate XXXVIII, 5). The eituation is highly picturesque. 
The name seems to have been derived from Silaffrihti (i.e,, tuountam-bouBe}, 
which, according to the inscriptions under notice, must have been the uriginal 
appellation of the excavations. The caves are about 16 miles towards the 
north-east of Jaithari, a rising station on the Katnl-fiilaspur bram^h of the 
Bengal Nagpur Kailway, lying between Latitude 23" 2’ N. and Longitude 81** 
50' E. There is no metalled road leading to these excavations and they are 
most conveniently reached by village tracks, fioiu Jaithari to Rukurgudil 
and thence to D&rsjlgar, whence ^ilahara is about two milcB distant. They 
do not appear to have been noticed anywliere, though the caves at Mara (Mur 
of the maps) which are somewhat similar in design but possessed of no opigraphi- 
cal value, have been described by Cunningham,^ At present, SilaluirS shows 
four caves and traces of at least more. Only two are eomplute, tar,, 
the Sltilmadhl cave an<l the Durvasa cave. Tim third cave called Cheri^ 
Godadi lias a large hole in the roof of one of its cells but is otherwise fairly 
well preserved. These three caves contain inscriptions, some of wbiuh are 
written in shell characters and the leat in the BrAhml script of about the 2ad 
century A. D. ^^Imtever carving or pain ting there might have existed in the 
caves has peeled off. The SitilmadhI cave has some fragmeutary images 
lying in one of its cells but they are obviously extraneous end later in date. 

The insmptions in these caves, which are written in the BrahniT alphabet, 
are more or less identical in subetonce and give the name and the pedigree 
of the founder of the J^ilagiiha, ».e., the caves under notice. The one in the 
SithnuidhI cave is unfortunately damaged and worn. The first line of it 
seems to mention some ruler under whose orders the caves were executed, 
while the word mcbfmre which is also preserve<l would indicate that the record 
was dated. The real founder, however, as is definitely stated in these inscrip- 
tions, was an amdtya or minister whose name, as given in the Cheri-Godndt 
cave inscription, was probably Muladeva (1) whom these epigraphs describe 
as the great-gmndson of Sivanoncli, grandson of ^ivaduta and son of l^ivamiU 
and MOgali, For want of details the identity of these j^eisous cannot be 
established. The names Sivamita and S?ivanandi, however, would remind 
US of ^ivadata, i^ivaprilita, f^ivabh^l, etc., of the Kuda cave inscriptions and 
like them might have Wn bomo. by some Saivas or worshipporH of l^iva, Save 
for these names, the caves possess no sectarian clmzactetistics. The in¬ 
scriptions written in shell characters form an interesting feature of these caves. 
Such records Imve <dt«n been found along with old Brahmi epigmphs at Rajgir 
iiTid other places but have not yet been deciphered. It is not unlikely that 
the Silaluira inscriptions with the associated Brflhml epigraphs might .supply 
a clue to their interpretation. Such a combinution occurs on a pillar in the 
iSItAm&dhl cave where are two short inscriptioHB, one above the other, one of 
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trhicli IB written in shell characters ami the other m the lat« Brillmu script 
of about the Srd or 4th century A, D. mterrening arrow seems to suggest 

that the two ret^ords are ccuiujected or, what is equally possible, that one is a 
tranBlation of the other. The inscription above the arrow seems to read 
[i’ujud ni[r]iaa^[A] meaning ''youthful and pure.” This phrase cannot be 
regarded an a complete document by itself, and the one or the other alternative 
must be correct unless, of course, the shell engraving is a mere ornament with, 
no epigraph teal value. The other Sanakritic inscription found in this cave 
seems to read Udayat{X\fa and is paheographically later in date. It is incised 
on the eastern wall of the pillared hall of the cave. 

Sdiandi in9cnftum$. 

Of the very valuable documents unearthed by lilz. Page at 
the L'opper-plate which purports to be the charter of Samubsaoufta, the 
great Gupta Emperor of India, issued from his victorious camp at Knpura, 
would have been the earliest copper-plate inscription of the Gupta period 

found, had it been genuine. The inscription gives the second day of MSgha 
and the fifth regnal year of Samudragupta as its date, and has mi seal attached 
to it. Goposvftmin, the illa/idfjjcZfuljjnfi and AksMfoifttlMdJnkT^ {i.e., the 
great minister and officer appointed to tlm duties of the depository of legal 
documents), is mentioned in it as the officer under whose order it vras written 
and it ends with the name of the illuatrious Chandcagupta. evidently the son 
and successor of Samudragupta. Owing to its very bad preservation, most 
of its lines have lost several of their letters end the details regarding the grant 
as well as the grantee cannot he ascertained definitely. The fifth line seeioa 
to mention Puahkaraks as the name of the gift village. In tenor, script and 
language, the document is practioiJly identical mth the GayA copper>p]«te 
inscription which was published by Fleet. As in the latter document so in 
the one under notice, the epithets of Samudragupta from Sfirvm-rdjdehehhMuk 
(line 1) to Lichehhivi-danhitfasya (line 4) are given in the genitive ease, but 
KHiniimdi'vudm'Uipamnah Patanmhhagaixtio mahSttljSdh%tiija-fri-S4imHdt(tguji^nf!i in 
the nominative case. Obviously, tlierefore, this new plate must also be 
treated as spudotis. 

Mr, Pagers finds of the year also mclude a copper-plate of Dharmapaxa- 
DEVA. the great Pnla king of Bengal. It is to be regretted that the major 
portion of this document, especially that which must have contained the 
date, is hopelessly defaced. Like the EhAlimpui plate this has also a 
seal soldered at the top which gives the legend Srfman Bharmapaladivai^ 
engraved in relief in one liim Wlow the Dhattiuicknhra. Tlie obverse has 24 
lines of writing, Cbr the reverse, some twelve lines can bo counted, though 
traces of letters show that there must have been more lines towards the 
top. The readable portion of the record seems to he written m Sanskrit 
prose throughout, rnlike the Khalimpur grant, it starts in a business-like 
way with {Om t) etc., .......... stmpfjtty-upiVtft-jaifn'i^aMa^, making no men¬ 
tion of the Vafrflsana Buddha). Tire name of the place of issiie was 
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inscribed, after tbe words jayf^^abdalf, but is not distinct^ tbough the words 
tmaMf irlma^-jnyO'akmidhdvdrat after it can be read with certainty. That it ia 
a charter registering the gift o! a village by Dbarmapaladava seems to be cleai^ 
though the name of the grantee and that of the gift village are difficult to make 
out. Tbe name of the donee’s father, however, is clear and reads Dharma- 
datta {sixth line from the bottom on the reverse sideb It is also clear that the 
village granted lay in the GayS district and in the Kagaru division 

{bhulii). 

Earlier in date, and, under the circumstances more interesting, documents 
are the terra-cotta seals, especially those of ^ASVAVABSiaJf Maokeabi and of 
Habsha of Thanesar because, in the al»cncG of the originals of the Asirgadh 
and tbe Sonpat seals which have been irretrievably lost, they axe helpful in 
settling their readings indubitably. The seal of f^vavarmau found by Mr. 
Page is quite complete and resembles the Asirgadh seal, though the emblema 
are slightly worn. Mention may also be made, in passing, of a small terra¬ 
cotta seal with OajalakshraT in tbe field and the legend: 

^iagodha-hknUau KufndT-&ffiditf-adhihirari 

written in the Gupta script of about the €tU century A. D. and the votive 
inscription, on a metal image which is dated in the third re^utJ year of Deva- 
FALAUtvA, the well-known Pain king of Bengal. 

Other noteworthy inscriptions found during the year arc noticed under 
the respective circles. 


Kmarese irucriptiont in the Bomhay Presidency. 

Two hundred and seventy-one inscriptions scattered in different taluks of 
the Djubwab and the BuiPtm districts of the Bombay Presidency were 
examined and copied by the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, the Junior 
Asristont and the Eeadcr in ray office.^ Tlie majority of these records, except¬ 
ing those which ore unassignable to any particular dynasty, belong to the 
Western Ghaluktas of Kalyhni, The rest represent several rulers of various 
dynasties, such as the Rasbx»akCtas, the KeiJicffUBTAa, the Sdedas of Tel- 
burga, etc. The earliest RSshtrakfita record, copied in the year, refers to the 
reign of AMoaEAVARSHA 1. Of Krishna II, the collection contains a record 
dated in Saks 834, expired (t.e., 012 A, D.), which seems to be the last known 
date of his roigiL Next in chronological order comes a well-preserved inscription 
of Govinua IV, whom It mentions by the title of Suvar^varslia. It registers 
a ^ft of gold by Ba]]ajja, the gaming of Kovujagere {the mrtdeni Kaujageri), 
to the temples and the mathas constructed by him at Beiraoige and Tgvuugal 
in iSaka 855 {=A. D. 933). An inscription from Savsdi which is dated in the 
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Saka yiw 801 and belongs to tJie toign of KoTfiaAnEVA, tnentiona the Oaiigu 
Hubordimte MarasiSrha PEHMixApi (II) hr the governor of the district of 
Kiflukad-aeveuty and regiators some grant by Chellayya to the temple of 
BfaagavatT which ho had himself built, Aujong the opigraplis of the Western 
Ohalukyiis of KalySni, a few rei^uire special notice. (>ne of them ia the stone 
inscription of the reign of .IagaoSkamalla JayasiSiiia II dated in f^aka 955 
(=A. i). 1033) which mentions a subordinate named NSgsriyarasa c^f the family 
of the Sindaa of Bagatjage. The Alur huwription which shows that Dmflanmfakti 
Vaaudevayya, fin officer of Traii-okvasiaila SomeAvaea I was the son of Ka)i- 
d6aa, the Manemrgtift^e (steward) of Ktrtivarnian, is also notewortliv. The 
Kalidasa of this record is^ perhaps^ identical with the homonymous subordinate 
of the ICaclamba king Kirtivurman 11. An inscription copied at Siriir, the old 
Srtpura, in the Bagatkot taluk mentionfi a queen of S<5me^ara named Lilavatt, 
who was probably not knowTi before, Ballavarasa, a subordinate of Kimba- 
JJanditnntha described as a 'mitana-MndTUTakshasa to SoMkivAEA {II), is stated 
in the rwrord of Saka 9»7 (A. D. 1075) to have grunted the village of Badubbe. 
pSju for the maintenaiic'e of students in fclie matJta attached to the temple of 
Svayambhu-Nagaresvaxa of Vikraninpura, when the king was camping at 
Tafigodage on the northern bank of the river Perddore (f.e., the Krishna). The 
TaPgod^ge of this inscription must be identified with the modem Tangadagi 
in the ]Vtuddebiha| taluk of the Bijiipur district. The two epigraphs which 
were copied at Unachagfri and Kupf'Oji in the Ron taluk, also deserve special 
norice, Botti of them are dated in the same year, wij,, l^aka 994, i072 

A. I), The one from Kuntqji belongs to the reign of Bmrv'AWArKAMALi,A 
iSbitkavAEA 11 and the otlier which comes from Unachageri to the reign of hhi 
suocesaoF Vikbamaditya V'l, This fact would show that Vikramilditya, who 
is known to have depo.'sed Iiis elder bruthcr and succeeded to the tlirone in 
1075 A. IX, must have procluiuiud himself king so early as 1072. In this 
comteerion we have to remeinbet that, according to the inscription at Niralgi 
in the Bangat taluk, Yikramaditya VI was only a MtihdmaTiialSMxim under his 
brother SOnicivora TI in 1974. Both these mscriptions, therefore, would 
contradict each other unless, of course, wo suppose that in 1072 A, D, Vikra- 
fnSditya V! was tmaiiccessful in his attempt at securing the sovereignty. The 
Inscription of TribhuvanatnaUa Ylkiainjldlt^'a V'J, which is dated in the 
Chalukya-Viltrama year 51, Panibhuva. Magba, stL di. 5, Wednesday, is 
mteresting for it would indicate that this king's rule lasted till 1127 A. D. 
ond not till 1130 only os was supposed lutheito, Tlie Sirur inscription copied 
in the year acquaints ua, for the first fiuie, with ThiBKirvANAMALLA Eilaoaxa* 
DBvf, the queen of Vikrafiifldttj'u VI, and also with her maternal unde fmifeo) 
Pertfgade MSrtta^dayya. We may mention, in passing, a record of Sdtneivara 
111 which reveals the name of Tikkappaya, a feudatory of that ruler and 
another of JagmlSkamaMa IT which mentions a feudatory named Kuppadevarasa 
who appeocH to be a scion of the Yadava family. The latter ts not dated 
but gives the cyclic year Prabhava and might be ascribed, on that account, to 
A. D. 1147. 
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Tliree Yai>ava kinga of Devagiri, namely, Sikohan'a, Mahaueva, and 

Ramaoeandba arc rcpTeaentcd in tlte collection. An infcription of SL^bana 
dated tn Saka il2S (=A. D. 120tl] and mentioning a Eratmian subordinate 
named Sabadcva-Daudanatlia of the SaliavSB-Onvaya (family), is interesting in 
that it describes his ancestors as hailing from Eiiahniir. The epigraph at 
Dopl enables us to tix definitely the date of Singhana’a rout of Ballula 11 and 
recovery from him of some of the territories lying to the south of the Mahi- 
prabhl and the KrishM, for it says that the IQtli year after this event was the 
cyclic year Vyaya (1229 A. D,) and thereby shows that this success was achieved 
In the year 1211 A. D. 

Tlie earliest Send a record in the collection belongs to the cyclic year 

Vyaya and the i^aka rear 1088 (=1166 A, D,). It registers the gift of certain 
Incomes to the temple of Telligeivara by the 30 TelUgai with the approval of 
Chavujidarasa, i.e., CHAVxnypA II who was a governor under the Kalachiirya 
king Bijjapa. Another inscription of the same governor which is dated in the 
cyclic year Pfirthiva, spccihed in it as his 10th regnal ycar^ was also secured. 

Both these records would indicate that ChAvunda 11 bcgaiE to rule in the l^aka 

year lOTT (=1)55 A. D.), The third inacriptlon requiring notice is the one 
which comes from Beuachlmatti in the Eon taluk and mentions Bujana 
with his brother Vikramaditya os governing in the Salt® year llOfl. As 
the latest date for these personages, so far known, woo iSaka 1102, tliis recard 
will extend their rule by 7 years. 


Publications—The Epiffraphia Indica. 

Six parts of the Epiobaphia Lnoica. m., part' viii of Volume XTIl, part 
vii of Volume X^^II and parts i to iv of Volume XIX were passed for final 
printing, though only the first three were actually issued in the year undcf 
review. The latter contain 17 complete articks. Part viii of Volume XVll 
appears under the natne of my predecessor, the late Rao Bahadur Krishna Saotri 
ond completes the volume with an index. Dr. Hultzseh's article on the two 
Euram plates published in this part gives the revised text and trantlation 
of the important record which was originally published in volume 1 of the 
South Indiati InscrijHions (Texts ftnd Translations) aeries in 1890. Mr. 
Radhagovinda Basak's article on a copper-plate inscriptioii of the time of 
KumarAgupta I not only makes considerable mipiovement on the previous 
edition of the document brought out in 1902 in the Journal of tht Asiatic Society 
of Bengal^ but elicits interesting information regarding the purchase of a 
hdydvSpa of land with the right of alienation, showing at the same time that 
the pkte is not an ordinary royal land grant bat a sale deed registering the 
purchase of some land for the purpose of donation. Mr. Bhattaaalt has contri¬ 
buted an interesting article on Smut image inscriptions from East Bengal written 
in charaefeerfl of about the lOth century A. D. These inscriptions are very 
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uaelul for the sculptural as well as the religious hlstoiy of BeugaL The 
point which is chiefiy noteworthy in lUr. Bhattasnh’s contribution is his ex~ 
plonatiun of the initial symbol usuaUy read as Ot'n. According to him, it 
should be read as »iddhir-astu. His h)i)0thesis is supported by the fact that 
the symbol appears side by side with the sign for Om, which could not have been 
the case had the connotation been one and the eamo. His view' will be 
further substantiated by the fact that in the Tamil-Tiddu children start their 
alphabet with this symbol, which is there called Pilfaiyar-^vifi, i.c,, Ganesa^s ourl, 
Ganem being Invoked for success at the commonieiiient of every undertaking, 
and that in Northern India the first formula generally taught to Hindu children 
is Om nanm^ aiddham, A few' of the inserdpitons dealt with by hlr. Bhattaeeli 
enable us to locate the ancient kingdom of Samatata, and some confirm the 
information supplied by other documents regarding the Khadga dynasty that 
ruled over it towards the end of the 7th century A. D. A short note by Mr. 
Dikehit published in this part points out the identity of Prithvifiheua 
of the Ganj and the Nachna inscriptions with the Prithvishena ii of the 
Btil&ghAt plates who was the great-grandson of the ViLkStaka queen Prabhft- 
vatiguptft, instead of with Pfitbvfshepa I, who was her father-in-law. Part 
vli of Volume XVili contains, besides the continuation of Hai Bahadur Hiralars 
paper on the Bhanjas and a part of the article on the Polonnaruva inscrlp* 
tion of Vijayabahu 1, by Mr. Paranuvitane, eight informative articles, three 
by the late Dr. Hultsscb, and one each by Dr. Barnett, the late Hao 
Bahadur Krishnu Sastii, and Messrs. Diskalkar, Madlio Sorup Vats and K. N. 
DLkshit. The late Dr. Hultrsch's contribution on the Tokkali plates of 
D&nfiruava's son Indruvarman dated in the year 100 5 4, (i.e., 154 gf 
the Gabga era) proves very valuable in verifjnng the dates of some of the 
earlier GMga grants be has enumerated in it. The grant of Jayasimha II 
he bus dealt with, records a gift of land by the Mahurdja HarvalokSiroya 
Jayasiiiiha-Vallubha, the son oi the Mahardjit SarvalSka^reya nnd grandson 
of the ^f^thdrdja Vi.sliuiivardhana whom it mentions as an ornament of the 
family of the Chajikyas. This Jayasimha must be the Eastern {'halukra 
king Jayosiifiha 11, the eldest son and fluccessor of IjifirvalOkfliraya {Maiigi- 
^varSja) und the grant under review is the first of hie charters that has yet 
eome to light. The late Kao Bahadur Krishna Sastn has dealt with the 
Kodavati rock inscription of ChnThdasS.tI, which was edited by Dr. Konow 
some years ago. While revising the previous edition, he opined that the 
portion of the record containing the date gave both the mouth and the pak$hft 
and that the date of the inscription was ildrguHTshti bahujt$ prathamS, the 
second year of ChamdoavAti, To this note Is appended a postscript ('ompriaing 
Dr. Konow's criticisms on the Kao Bahadur’s reading and interpretation. Mr. 
Dbkalkar in his note on the Betmi plates would distinguish, possibly correctly, 
the expreasion Konkaita-ffrahaifa-'vijaya'parva^n as used in these [>lates from 
Koukatta'injatfo-porvapi of the Banswara grant saying that the one was meant 
to oommernorate the occupation and the other only the conquest of Konknirm 
by Bhojadevn, the celebrated ParamSra king oi DUarS, who issued these 
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charters. Mr. Madlio Sarup Vats's article on the thirteen unpubliahed votive 
inscriptions m the Chaitya cave at Earle vouid show^ the extent of the 
outlying parts from which the caves attracted donating pilgrims. 

Mr. E. N. Dikshit's article on the Deopaui Vishnu image inscription, 
is valuable for the history of sculptural art in .4asam. The inacription^ 
4 )n palsiographie considerations, can be relegated to about the 9th century 
A. D. and the statue which bears it is, according to him, the only early 
example of an inscribed image yet found in Cpper Aflaanu Part i of Voltmie 
XlX contains live complete articles- Of these, one is by Dr. Sten Konow 
anfl another by me, two by Dr. Barnett, and one by the late Mr. Tsrini 
Charan Rath. The Zeda inscription mth which Dr. Eonow deals in this 
part was edited by Cunningham, Senart and Boyer long ago, and some 
remarks on its date and interpretation were also published by several eminent 
npigtaphists including Dr. Konow himself. The record is, no doubt, a difficult 
-one, but Dr. Eonow, with his usual care, gives a very satisfactory reading and 
interpretation of it. It appears to give a fuller dating than ia usually the case 
in ^aroahthi records, the name of the nafashalra Ufetardphalguna being men¬ 
tioned as current on the 30th Ashaitta, This fact. Dr, Eonow thinks, would 
indicate that the months referred to in the reckoning used in the record were 
jiiir 7 }imSnta, for Uttaraphatgiuia belongs to the ^ukla-pahhn where it may occur 
i>etween the fifth and the eighth days. The pSr^imania reckoning, he says, 
is ancient Indian and the coanting of all the days of the month as a continmiua 
aeries seems to be of foreign origin. That the era used in the record 
is the so-called Kanishka era has never been doubted though there is no 
•conaensits of opinifm about the nature snd the initial point of its reckoning. In 
Dr. Eonow*s opinion, the date of the Zeda record is l»th .Tune 130 A. D. 
-according to which the initial date of the Eanishka era would be A. D. 
128-129, 

The Bsrah coppor plate of Bhojedeva dated FtArawa Samvat 893, which 
1 have published in this part, proves to be the earliest record of tlie ruler so far 
-discovered and would take the long period of his reign back from about 840 
to about 830 A. D. The way in which the document b dated is noteworthy 
in that the letters sro and Ar« are used to indicate 800 (100X8). The Mam- 
dapor inscription of the reign of Kanliara which Dr. Barnett has edited in this 
part describes the exploits of the kings of the Yadu race meluding those of 
Kanhara. It also gives the genealogy of the donor ChAuuda. enumerating, 
at the same time, hie heroic deeds and benefactions. Bis next article deals 
with the two mscriptions from KolMpiu and Miraj, both being mostly written 
in Kanarese prose. One of them mentions the constructiun of a Jama temple 
at Kavadcgolla by one Nimbadevarasa and of the making over of some reve¬ 
nues by the corporation of the Vira-Bapafijas for its maintenance, and the other 
some grants to the temple of MudhavPavara (Siva) in Sedambul which bed 
been built hy one MudinTja^^a. The late Mr, Tarini Pharan Bathes article 
on the Antirigam plates of JayBbltaSjadeva, the son of Ranabhafijadeva 
and grandson of YTrabhanjadeva of the Bhanja dynasty, appearing also 
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in this part will be useful for the elucidation of the eaily history of 
Ortasa- 


The South Iwi/itm Im&nfiiom Seriee, 

As reported by the Superintendent for Epigraphy, part iv of Volume- 
Ill of the SoiTTK iNDiAK InscRimoNS (Tenets and Translations S^es) 
and Volume VI of Texts- were in the press. The foimer contains 

an index, addenda and corrigenda besides text and introduction Of 
these, two proofs wore received and returned to the press, after correc¬ 
tion, for final stitched proof. The index to the part under publication 
was also dravi'n up and incorporated in the general index which was 
verified with reference to the previous parts. Second and third proofs of 
Volume VI were corrected and passed for final printing. To this volume 
were added addenda and corrigenda, table of crontenta, and a short 

preface. Transcripts of 352 inscriptions were also prepared during the year 
for Volume VII. 

MisetManeous Epigrayhical Work done fti Circles and Museums, 

The following is a brief account of the cpigrapihical work done in eonte of 
the Circles of the Dopartnient, the ArohaKilogical Section of the Indian Mu. 
seum, Caloutta, the FeshSwar Museum and the KAjputAnfi Museum, Ajmer. 
It is based on the information which was supplied by the ollicerB concerned. 
The Frontier Circle is noticed under " PeshAwar Museum The Superin¬ 
tendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, has no epigiaphical 
work to report. The noteworthy inscriptions found in the Central Circle 
during the year have already been mentioned. 

EasteRX Cryru.V- 

In the Eastern CSrcle, a highly interesting copper-plate was found when 
the circamambulatoxy passage on the second terrace of the iiiwjn temple 
mound at Faharpur, District Kajsliahi, Bengal, was explored. .iccording 
to Mr. K. N. Dikahit's report, it is dated on the 7th day of MSgha of thr year 
179, apparently of the Gut*rA era, and records the purchase, by a Brahman 
couple, of fallow lands lying in four villages and their donation to a Vihara 
presided over by a succession of some ^igraittka monks. Une of these villages, 
viz., Ynta-tidh&li. he would identify with Go^-bhit3, which stands to the 
west of Psharpur. The Agtiktaka or district otfieer at Fuydra yar d han g (the 
modem MahiisthAn), and the City Council presided over by the chief town 
merchant {NagaraSTSshfhin), he says, ore the authorities mentioned in the 
charter as sanctioning the transaction and ordering the Village Eldera to mark 
out the grant lands which are specified in accordance with the measures of grain 
current in that part of Bengal during the period. 

Besides this interesting document Mr. Dikshit has found several terra¬ 
cotta seals, whndi, on paheographicul grounds, he as.rigns to 10-1 Itb century 
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A.D. Ooe set of these seals, he save, refers to two private individnals, nauieljr^ 
DHABMASt^^A and Sl.^HAeifilfA. Another set, which seems to be more unportaut, 
bears the legend Stl-Somapure Sn-Dharnwpdlad^-maMviMny-arya'bhihkU'- 
sanghasyti signifying ' of the community of the venerable monks belonging 
to the Great Monastery of King DharampRla at S^mapura.’ The SomapITRA- 
viHAEA is already known from a Bodhgaya msoription ptiblished in the Aninutl 
Report for 191)8-09. The nainu of Sumapura of the present seals, he thinks, 
is preserved in the modem Onipur, a village situated within a mile to the sooth 
of Paharpnr. Other epigraphs discoveietl in this circle during the year are 
the dedicatory mscriptions written on some Buddhist bronre images which 
were found at iThownri in the Chittagong district of Bengal. 

Burma Circle. 

Of the several valuable documents found in the Burma Circle, the most 
importont is the bilingual inscription at Hmawza ot old Prome. It is written 
in Sanskrit aa wfiU as Pyu, on the pedestal of a stone image of Buddha and, 
to M. Duroiselle. gives ns the earliest and longest Sanskrit cpigrapii 
yet discovered in that locality. The Sanakrit portion is written in the lato 
Gupta script of about the 7th century AJJ. and wcmld show that Sanskrit 
was the language in wbich records were written in Prome about the eiirly 
mediteval period. M. nuroiselle hopes that when properly studied, thia in- 
(Kjription will supply much historical inforinfltion. Several terra-cotta votive 
tablets with short legends in Siamkrit, Pali, Burmese, Talsing and PVu were 
also found in tlie year. The tablets in Pyu and Taking give the names of the 
donors, those which are in Pali ertol the qualities of the Buddha, while the 
Sanskrit ones give the well-known formula which A^ajii spoke to Soriputta 
and which led to the oonveraion of the two chief disciples of the Buddha. Be¬ 
sides these. M. Duroiselle has made a further collection of the Pyu nunjeriml 
symbols which are incised on bricks ns masons' or brick-tuakera^ marks and 
mostly resemble the first nine digits need in ancient Indian inscriptions. 

Southern CmcLB. 

In the Southern Circle 434 inscriptions were copied in the year. Of these 
twelve are written on copper-plates and the rest on stone. The earliest eopper- 
plate examined k dated in the ^aka year 11(1.3 and belongs to the reign of the 
Qakga king Devekdravarman, the object being to record the grant of two 
villages * to Mahamandalika Udayilditya, son of m-DharmakhSdi. The earliest 
records are the three cavern inscriptions on the ArunTittar hill in Puga|dr 
which have been already noticed. Among the Tomil inscriptions in the 
collection, the one which cornea from Kfittonfir nientiona an Ovadaknttar the 
orandson of the Kavichakravartm of Mokri, who might be identified with 

well-known poet of the ChOk period, though the script 
does not appear to support the identification, TiruppfiUkkudi b the RamnAd 
district has on interesting, inscription dated m the third year or Maravarman 
B uNDARA-PANpYA 1, whqm it mentions as '' i^nSdu-vaJaAgi aniiiya," 
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one who gnvo back (to the Chdla king). This, theteforei becomes 

the earliest known record of this king in which mention ia made of the restora* 
tion of J^o^Sdu to the ChO]& sovereign. ^loat of the Kanarese inscriptions 
copied m the districts of South Kanara and jlnantapur belong to the Vuaya> 
KAGAKA KZNOS nnH supply US with the names of the subordinates of the Tujnva 
and Karuate kings. Some of them would show that Kunduipi in the Ananta* 
pur district was governed by a famil y of these feudatories during the Vijaya- 
nagara period. This is especially borne out by the records of KnTfiEXAntvA' 
B-AfA and SAnliivA found this year. Of the lour iuBmptions of the Western 
CbAlukya kings which have been secured from the Anantapur district, one which 
is dated in the Chalukya Vikrama year 33 and the reign of BHtTVAKAiKA3iALi.A, 
mentions Ariya-Pandita, a S^iva teacher of &rvAPi:iiAii, which is one of the 
eight gates or approaches to ^rliailam. 

Wn-STERW ClBCLE, 

The epigraphlcat work done in the Western Circle by the members ol my 
ofiice has already been reviewed under “ Collection of Kanarese insciiptioDS 
in the Bombay Frealdency,*' and need not be recapitulated here. Air. G. C. 
Chandra noticed three inscriptions in this year. One of these is reported to 
be an Arabic record giving the names of the SuLTAiis or Gujarat who were 
associated with the completion of the town of Don ad where it was found. 
Of the remaining two, one is a fragmentary votive inscription written in the 
Kanarese script of about the 8th century A.D. on the broken pedestal of a 
stone image, possibly of Sad2liva, which is now deposited in the Prince of Wales 
Museum at Bombay. The other is engraved on a stone pillar standing in the 
compound of a school at Bhadej in the Kaira district, and is reported to be 
dated in Samvat l[3]d5 (=1330 A.D.}. The carvings on the pillar would 
show that it b a memorial record. 

Indian .I/useum, CalcKttta. 

Two Sakskbit inscriptions were acquired for the ArclueoJogical Section 
of the Indian Museum. One of them is reported to be written in cursive 
Gupta characters on the four sides of a stone slab of irregular size from Ratsa- 
Gnu in the Cuttack dbtrict of Orissa and has not yet been deciphered. The 
other comes from the Pahabia mound, District Benares, and b apporentlr 
a fragment of no special value. 

Peshaiear Mmetun, 

Two Khakoshth! inscriptions were added to the Peshawar Museum. One 
of them, a short record of four letters reading Minamdtma, b incised on a 
Gandhara relief which, though purchased locally, b said to have come from 
Lillpura in .Afghanistan {vide Annual Report of the Archeological Survev, 
I»20*27, Plate XLVIIl, a). The other is engraved on a copper ladle from 
Dbtrict HaEara and was published in I92i in the Journal uitd Proeeedinss of the 
A$iafic Society of Bengal, N. S., Vol. XIX* p. 345 and pi. 14. 
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Raj'jmtana J/wevm, Jjwi^r, 

Twelve inscriptions, ranging in date between Samvat 1201 (=1144 A.D.) und 
1700 (=1649 A.D.), were copied for the BajputiinA Museum, Ajmer, during the 
year. The earliest o[ these inscriptions Is engraved on a marble slab in the 
temple of Vimalashah on Mount Abu. According to it, Mrama was the son of 
Lbharaka and grandson of Ninnaka, who was a scion of the Pragvata clan of 
the diu.MAL family, and a courtier of the Founder of the Chatilukya 

djmflsty of GujarSfc, He hod two sons named Xedho and V'rsiAnA, of whom the 
latter built the well-known temple on Mount Abn. Some of 'the natnen incised 
on the pedestals of the stone elephants standing in the elephant stable attached 
to the temple of Vimalashah, according to Hai Bahadur GaurishEmkar Ojha, 
are identical with those coming in this pedigree and must represent identical 
personages. Therefore, the riders of the elephants on whose pedestals these 
names are engraved must be identified with them. Accordingly, the Ninnaka, 
Loharaka and V'iramfl (V'lraka) ol the labels cut on these pedestals must be tbe 
three predecessors of VimaleshSh and N'edha, his elder brother. It is in¬ 
teresting to observe in this connection that VimoJashah himself is represented 
as riding a horse at the entrance of the stables. The next inscription requiring 
notice is the one which is engraved on a slab in the temple of StthateSvarA 
at Meail] in the Uijaipub Staie. It is dated in Samvat 1225 (A.D, 1168), 
and records a donation to the temple of Suhaveivara which was built by 
SuhavahEvT, the queen of the Chauhas king PbithvIeaja II ( Frithvibhatai, 
who was known as Euthirani in Ralputana, The stone inscription in an old 
!3iva temple in the village cf Aq*A in the Korslwar estate of Udaipur is another 
inscription which may be noticed in passing. It records that when MakH- 
TdjadhimjQ M A M A V A ST tft TTA r> vV A was ruling at NiOADBAtfA (Nfigda), the old 
capital of Me war, 190 dratmnm were granted to the temple by one DSddaJfa. 
This, Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha says, is the only known inscription of 
Mahanasiiiiha (MathanasirhJia), the ruler of Me war. An inscription in the 
Jaipur Museum which is dated in Samvat 1661 (A.D, 1604), and engraved 
on the lower portion of a large pillar containing numerous effigies of tbe Bhattft- 
rakas (Ach£ryas) of the SARASVATrGAOHCHH_\ belonging to the Digambara Jain 
sect is another record of note. According to it, the pillar was erected by 
Bhattaraka CHANtitUKinTi who was residing at Champavat! in the reign of 
Akbar and his feudatory RiiJAnHrBAjA lMaha&aja Makasimba. This Champa* 
vuti seems to be the old mime of the town of ChItsu in the Jaipur iState of 
RaiputSma. 

Tours oj tJif fioceTFiMtea/ EpigfafhiM and Assistant Efi^faphiats, 

In September I attended the Arch«?ological Conference which was held in 
Simla. In December 1927 and in Marcb 1928. 1 inspected the office of the 
Assistant Arohseologicai Superintendent for Epigraphy in Madras and in Janu- 
arv 192S procseeded to Silahnrfi in the Rewah State to examine the old inscrip- 
tions engraved in the rock-cut caves. In the month of March 1 visited Dhfir* 
war, Bfidami tmd Bijapui in connection with the epigraphital sun'ey of the 

x2 
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Kaniir&se districts of tbe Bomh<iy Presidency. Tlie Assistant Superintendent 
for EpigrapJiy in my office was sent to Badftnii in the month of December to 
•some impressions of the Kanarese inscriptions lying there. 


MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 


Hif Mr, G. Vajsftani. 

During the y^r under report twenty new inscriptions have been found at 
Biuut and Rauza. (KhuklUbfid), both of which were Iniportant towns during 
the Moslem supwunaov of the Deccan. The styles of writing of these records 
are extremely interesting, ranging from the bold vigorous script of the 

Tufihluq period to the beautiful characters of the Baihmani time 

and down to the clear NaumTq style of Mugbil days. The inscriptions are 
cither epitaphs or date tablets referring to the erection of certain buildinga. 
They vary in dote from the 8th century of the Hijra tci the Jlth century of the 
ftwiiie era* 


One of the inscriptions, discovered at Bidar. is carved on the wad of a 
natural cavern, wherein tepid water oozes out from the rock The water 
contains sulphur and people suflering from rheumatism or diseases resultuig 
from impurity of blood bathe there and aw often cured. But the general 
belief at the place ia that the insoription has some miraculous power to cure 
diaoaHe and iMmple while bathing pour water over the tablet and wash them- 
selvea from the spray w'hich folia from it.'^ 


Another inscription from Bidar which deserves special notice is the one 
carved on the aecond gateway of the Fort recording its ewetion by Ajhitad 
SjAU Wali BaihmanT, the founder of Bidar, in J425 A.D, Aa the ajchi- 
tectiue of this gateway is very Imposing it is mtereating to know the exact 
date of the building through this inscription. Again its style of writing, 
is of a very ciegant type. * 

The ubove-meationed records are being interpreted and will be published 
in the Epii/rttphin 

Among the articles now' in the preas one has been contributod by Maulvi 
Aahfaq Ali, Dallery Assistant, Delhi Fort ^fuseum. It deals with an inscrip¬ 
tion of Xkbar r reign, recording the date of the erection of a building, apparently 
the Old ‘IdgSh. at Aligarh in fl70 H. (1582-63 AD.). .4nother Lliicle deab 
with two inecriptiona of the Gwalior State and has been contributed by Mi 
Ram .Singh .Saksena. 

There is another article in the preas dealing with an Arabic inscription from 
AhuadabId, which tetwirds tbe building of a mosque by BkI JJArir Sultanf 
in 006 H., daring the reign of Sultak MagMCT) Sj^ah of GujarSt- The aty^^ 
•of writing of this inscription is the Na^kh of an intricate pattern. This ' ' 

fcion has been deciphered by Mr. C. li. Singhal, Gallery Assbtanl Pri^”?f 
Wales Museuin, Bombay. 


^ At Gulbvgft I AqtiMd min kKsdptktnaJ tiJtlei cm whh^ omnlt *rui fo^nj- 
t<i tltik tlurm wltli Ubrif tung^ \u iJifi bope ol ahArivaliig ibrnr bit^UKL 


■» pUftd sQd Jmng BhUdnni 
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SECTION IV.-MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By Rai Bahadur RaittaproKad ttumda. 

Antiquities other thau coins added to the Arohseobgical CoUeution of the 
Indian Museum in 1937'21S number 289. Among these are 94 neolithg 
from different parts of North America received in exchange from the Smith* 
sonian Institution, Washington. Two Indian neoJiths dug out o! a tank at 
Jamaupur in the Mongkyr District in Bihar have been presented to the culleo- 
tion by Rai Bahadur Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachari,^ In connection with 
the neoliths may be mentioned a red sandstone object re-iem hling a neolithic 
t'olt received by Hr. Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharya of Benares from a 
f'owda at Chttrakuta in the Banda District in the United Provincea and 
presented by him to the Director General of Archamtogy in India who has lent 
it to the Indian Museum for exhibition. Ou one side of this object ia carved 
a Smstika symbol now somewhat damaged and on the other ia engraved in 
Eualian BrShmi characters^ Vtramiikiiasa, of ^Tramukha." The stone used 
ia too soft to admit of the mw of this object as a celt. Sir Joiin MutsIulU ia 
of opinion that it was an imitation celt, used, perhaps, for ceremonial purpoaea 
of some kind, lik« the late Egyptian, Jewish and other stone knives. 

Two groups of acuipturea demand special notice. One of these acquired 
from Orissa ia displayed in Bay No. 12 of the Gupta Gallery, Most of the 
specimem of this group represent a hitherto unknown and hidq>endent earl 3 ' 
mediaeval school of art in Orissa. They will be dealt with by me in detail in 
a Memoir of the Aruhmologmal Survey of India entitled Exploration in 
Orissa." 

The other grouji consists of 50 bronne Buddhist images (ranging in height 
from to 2^*) belonging to a collection of 294 tmag^ found at Negapatam 
in the Tan]ore District in the Madras Presidency and acquired through the 
Government of .Madra-s as Treasure Trove. Conceming the provenance of Die 
images M. R. R)\ G. Ramaawamy Ajyangar Avl„ B.A., Tahsildar, Negapatam. 
writes in a letter dated the 2nd July, 1927:— 

“ The place of the find is a moiduM or open ground between two trunk 
metalled roads runoing north to south, bifurcating a furlong to the north 
and entcriiig into the heart of the old Dutch fort of Negapatam. The inaidan 
is in front of the compound now occupied by Government Offices, where the 
Jesuit College of Saint Joseph was located till the middle of the 19tb centurv, 
and w'hich had been the centre of the Buddhist Monastery in times of yore.’^ 

I XwD NfditJilfl EtnoB ImpiBiiLRlti In » T^itik mi JiDul|nir {Mang^jr} ** Upfiadn grmiimq- 
■ flhnr t and SbyuM ChnxBc BnhiEt&cbaiti---/o4irA4i And Frmeiia^ Jjiatie SocUfy &h^(X-hw 3em),7at. XXU 
ilKZdp p. 13 $ Bod plmUi. 
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TUe circiLnistaiices uiid^r w'hicii the itnageii were Kcovered are thus d&* 
scribed by the Stationary Sub-Magistrate, Negapataro, in a letter dated the 
6th January, 192® (of which a copy Ima been supplied by the Tahaildar) i— 

" This tiiomiiig when I was in my house at 0 a^m,, I got information, 
that some Idols have lieen unearthed from the iHniditn in front of the 
office. 1 proceeded to the spot at once. I found the Circle Inspector of 
Police, Negapatain, with a number of Constables there as well as the- 
village Munsif of Kegapatam, Cfn enquiry 1 learnt that one Arokiaswami 
was the finder. He says that he came to the wiaw/un to remove earth for 
his domestic use and that when he was digging he noticed something hard 
liJcG a rusted quarter-anno copper coin, and that he continued the digging 
HT^d found one idol. On further digging he found some other idols. 

"2. The digging operation was contmued till 11-30 a.m. Altogether 
282 idols were found in a space of three yards aquoie within a depth of 
about two yards. The idols are all rusted by reaBon of having remained tong 
under earth. It is not possible to say exactly of what metal they ate 
made. I am sending the idols to you. The receipt thereof may be kindly 
acknuwJ edged. 

"3. Twelve other idofs have been recovered by the Velipakyam Police 
from the house of one man at Velipalayam. These were probably removed 
before Arokiaswami came to dig earth.” 

The Jesuit College of Saint Joseph at Negnpatam recalls the old temple 
that Sir Walter Elliot saw there in 184® and of which he writes as 
follows 

” I found it to be a somewhat four-aided tewer of three stories, con¬ 
structed of brick? closely fitted together without cement, the first and second 
stories divided by corniced mouldings, with an opening for a door or window 
in the niiddte of each side. At the top of the lowest atorey were marka in 
the wall, showing where the flot>r of the second bad been hxed. The top 
was opened. The base of the ground storey waa worn at the angles, from 
collision with posaerB-by and cattle, but the atructure was solid and firm. 
Ko trace of sculpture or inacription was visible.”' 

This monument whioh had for long served as & landmark for vosaels approach¬ 
ing the Negapatain roadstead waa demolished by the officers of St. Joseph's 
College in 1867 with the sanction of the Governor-in-Counoil. Fortunately 
Sir Walter Elliot caused a sketch of the tower or temple to be made which k 
reproduced as Fig. 2 in the Plate that illustratea his well-known article en¬ 
titled *' The Edifice formerly known as the Chinese or Jain Pagoda at Nega- 
patam.” Some time after the demolition of the temple Lord Napier, Governor 
of Madras, visited Negapatam when the Jesuits preaented him with a bronze 
image which had been found in making excavations connected with the Col¬ 
lege.* ThiB miage is represented in Fig. 3 of Sir Walter Elliot’s Plate. It k 


1 /fiiiisi Antipi ^, Vgl. VU, p , 2«4. 
* Ibid . p . aan 
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a standing cif Biiddlia witJi the right hand rai^d in the attitude of 

ofTering protection oJxd closely resetnbling the standing images of Buddha in 
■our collection (PI. XXX\in, fig, 1). On the pedestal of this iiuags was a 
Totive inacription in Tamil cLaracters of ISfcli or 13th century acoording to 
Bumflll. Five ^legapatam images of the Indian, iliiseum eollection hear votive 
inacriptioiifl in Tamil characters of the same type. In the copper-plate grant 
preserved In the Leyden University Mnaeam it is recorded that Kin g RijarSja 1, 
the father of Rtijendrachola L in the 2l3t year of his reign {A.D, 1005) 
granted a village to the Chfid^manivarinma-vihAra or ChQdainanipadnia-vLhilrB 
at NSgapattana (Negapatam) built by Sri Maravijayottuiiigavariuan, son. of 
OhuiJlSinamvarnmn of the Sailendra dynast}', king of KatSha and Srlvishaya.* * 
The mnidan or held in front of the Oovemment oSices at Negapatant whence 
the bronze Buddhist images wore unearthed in January 1925 and where stood 
the old three-storied temple till IStiT was evidently the site of the Ohudaniani- 
puduiu-vih^a and the demedished temple prohably the chapel of the Vih5ra. 
The kingdom of SrTvijaya (Srlvishaya) embraced the island of Sumatra in the 
Indian Archipelago. Storied temples are unknown in Southern India and 
though the ruins of a few storied temples of the Gupta period still survive in 
the North, temples with curvilinear Sikhara (spire) replaced them there in the 
post-Gupta period. But from the existing monuments in Java it is evident 
that storied temples continued to be built in the mUnds of the Archipelago 
in the medimval period/ ft may therefore be inferred that the old threc- 
atoried temple at Negapatam popularly known aa the Chinese or Jaina pagoda 
was the one built by King ?iISravijayottumga-varman of f^rlvijaya (Sumatra) 
as the chapel of the Buddhist Yihaia of Nagapattana dedicated to the memory 
of his father. In the twelfth century A.D. Buddhiam must have been in a 
moribund condition in the Tamil country (Divide) where It never succeeded 
in securing royal patronage. The foundjition of the ChudAmanivihara at 
Nftgapattana (Negapatam) early in the twelfth century must have given a 
new lease of life to declining Buddhism of the south and the targe number of 
bronze images so far only accidentally diacovered indicates that the faithful 
flocked to the ^’'Lhara from fax and near with votive oflermg.s. Negapatam 
images oertuired for the Indian Museum include Buddha in tliree attitudes; 
standing, offering protection (PL XXX VIII, fig. I), seated, touching the earth 
(Pi. XXXVni, fig. 3) and seated in meditation (PL XXXVIIl, fig. 2). The 
group includes two images of the Bodhisattva Maitreya (PI. XXXVIII, fig. 4), 
One seated Buddha imago (PL XXXVIIl, fig. 2) bears marks of gilding and 
its tishtusha is set with garnets. 

The Indian Museum collectii>n has this year been enriched by the addition 
of five Jewels lent by the Director General of Archteology for exhibition. Two 
of these are MroHan jewels probably made for the EiiteKRuH Shah Jahait ; 
an emerald bow-ring carved from a single piece (2‘2* by 1*7*; PL XXXVIl, 


i AfdicKilo^eiJ Survtf ^Soutkirn Itidit, Tal IV, p. SC&i G*liriel FothkI, VXntfirt JSimwirMdij Dt L'nw. 
jffutt, 1<*2S. 14^ * Jpi'T'wpfcw iTtdiatt '’oL IX, P- 

* A. S, J.. 18e4-2», PPL 25-12A 
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f?g 14) ^i^fl an amarald cup also carved from a aii^le piecci moimted in gold 
set wit-h rubies. Tlie foot of the emerald cup U chased and partly over* 
laid with translucent gold enamel (diameter of the cup r4*j PI. XXXVU, 
fig. 11), The emerald buw-ring bears a Persian inscription which is thus 
translated ; ** Por a bow-ring for the King of Kings. Nadir, Lord of the Conlunction, 
at the subjugation of India, ftoin the Jewel House (at Delhi) it was selected 
1152 (1739 A.D.).” Both these emerald objects Natjiji Buah seised at Delhi 
with the diamond Koh-i-nur. Che assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747 
the jewels fell into the hands of Ahmad Shah Durrani. Maharaja Kanjlt 
Sii^h obtained the Koh-i-nur and other \iughal jewels from Shah Shuja, 
grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani. At the end of the second Sikh war when 
the Punjab was annexed in J&49, the Koh-i-nur and these two jewels were 
found in the royal treasury of Lahore. The Koh-i-nur was sent to England 
and IS now among the regalia. Lord Dulhousie purchased the emerald bow¬ 
ling and the cup. The Government of India purchased these jewels from 
Goloncl W. H. Broun, son-in-law of Lord Dalhousle, in 1921. 

The three other jewels lent by the Director General of Arclueology are— 

(1) Carved Sapphire figure of seated Hama with Slti seated on his 
left knee, Lakshmana standing to the right holding CAom in his left hand, 
and Hanuman and another monkey crouching at the feet, mounted in a 
gold enamelled frame (14' by 1'; PI. XXX^^I, fig. 12). The squarish face 
of the figniea indicates that this jewel was i^arved in Upper India in the I5tb- 
10th century. 

(2) Carved Spinel figure of V^ishpu standing with hia right foot resting 

on the hjick of Uaru^^, mounted on ruby (1* by the same age and 

style aa No. L 

(3) Carved pink Topax with standing figure of Kama with bow ami 

arrow, mounted on gold base and gold enamelled back piece (1*9' by 1'; 
PL XXXtTI, fig. 13). The long face of the figure and the Jn 

which the liands are joined indicate that it was manufactured in Southern 
India in the t7th-t8th century, 

A Persian inscription discovered . at Dacca has been acqaired through the 
kindness of Hakim Habibar Rahman of Dacca. The record is thus read by 
Mattlavi Shatnauddin Aliminl, M.A., Aaaiatant Curator. ArclueologicaJ Section, 
Indian Museum 

'' In the reign of MunaJiiaiAB Skau. the Just, MuBssm Qx,u Khan built 
the shops of the Chawk at Jahangimagor (Dacca) and said, * Let a memorial 
of us remain in the Chawk 114] (=A.D. 1728),'*’ 

Thi.i Mnrshid Quli Khan,' the Deputy Governor of Dacca, was the son-in¬ 
law of Shuja Khan, the Nawab Naaim of Bengal (A.D, 1725-1739). and should 


^ Abddi RKlam^n ttwiJAtkqi ^ p, 
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not be confounded with the great Mttrshtd 'Quli -tvtifln or Jo&r Khan, the 
Natim of Beluga 1 before Shuja Khan. 

Kighty'four uoit-MnhaTnniiidaii and 103 Muhammadan cobta have been 
added to the cabinet during the year. Three among ■the noo^Mubatninadati 
coins deserve spedal notice r— 

fl) Gold double daric (I^L XXX^ II, fig. 10),^ 

Obverse. Persian bing, bearded, in kneeling-runnlBg attitude t, ; weam 
hidaris with four {mints and girdled Kandys ; holds in right bond atrung bow 
and in left spent over shoulder ; in field left downworda ^£TA; below 
on Ir 3>, 

Reverse. Design with horns ahd rdunded enclosures containing irregular 
markings. 

Hammered edge.^ 

(2) Decadrachin generally recognised as commemorating Alexaudf^’s ex* * 
pedition to the Punjab (PI, XKXVU, fig, 91.* 

Obverse. AnEXANDiiu the Gbeat on horseback, attacking with his lance 
a person riding on an elephant ; the driver of the elephant turns to throw (a 
javelin) at the attacker. 

Reverse. Alexander the Great as a god; he wears cloak, ta girt with sword, 
holds In his right hand a thunderbolt, and rests with his left on a spear. Below 
a monogram of B A B. 

The weight of this specimen is 41'51 grammes. There are now two other 
Decadrachms of this type in the British Museum/ Tlie Indian Museum specimen 
closely teaembles the older one in the British Museum, but b much wom. 

(31 A gold stater of EuTHYDEinrS 1 Of Bactria (PI. SXXt’lI, fig. 8).* 

TAXILA MUSEUM. 

During the year under reriew the building of the new museum at Tsxila 
—or rather of that part of it which was required for immediate use^waa 
brought to completion and the museum was formally taken over by the Archeo¬ 
logical Department in March I9S8. The creation of this museum is due to 
Sib JoiCT M.^nssAiA., who besides being responsible for the inception of the 
scheme and for formulating the plans of the building, has himself imtched 
over every phase of the undertaking. The design is the work of Mr. B. HL 
Sullivan, O.B.E., Consulting Architect of the Punjab Goveiiinient and bears 
eloquent testimony to his good taste and skill. When eventually completed 
in its entirety, the mueeum will consist of a square, centnd court, open to the 
skr, with exhibition halla and offices on three sides and im Ionic colonnade^ 
allowing a fine prospect of the Murree Hills, on the fourth. For the present, 

- - I i I* -- -- I I liiMXT __ _ — 

^ Fbi^hwd fi™ fUoi Bm ^ _ 

* 0„ K Hili. cfAmhia^ Mesopotamia and Pirtia, LDndoa-lff^, pp. a#r Bad tT9, FUte 

XX* U4X 

* RirrhiiMS tom Rim of BifW 4 L|iifulL 
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however, only bo mach of the hall has been built oe is Eecessary to house the 
-collcctious already recovered from the soil of Taxlla, namely, the central and 
two lon^ gaUeries on the western side, the former measuring 80 ft, by 28 ft,, 
the latter 72 ft, by 24 ft., together with a coin and jewellery room, an office, 
lavatory and an entrance porch on cither side of the central hall. When the 
rest of the building will be finished, cannot at present be foreseen. Jt may 
not be for another ten or even twenty years as it will depend on the rate at 
which antiquities are recovered from the excavations; but meanwhile every* 
thing has been done to make the aurroundings of the museum as attractive 
as possible by putting down lawns, shrubberies end flower beds to correspond 
witb the nuiin features of the lay-out, and to hide as far as may bo the present 
abrupt terminations of the structure. 

Seen from the outside (PI. XXXIX, o) the battering walls of dark grey 
limestone, broken only by the portico and clerestory windows beneath the 
overhanging roof, give the museum an almtwt fottresa-like appearance, but it 
is none the lefia pleasing because of this seventy. The interior (PI, XXXIX, 
b-c) is characterised by a same simple dignity—well suited to set ofi the ccdlec- 
tions displayed. Its moat noticeable features are the almost continuous line 
of windows, 38 in number, which admit ample light for the ahow-caBcs along 
the sides and in the centre of the galleries, the fine massive ceiling of plain 
deodar timber, and two screeus of partly polished deodar wood in the Indo- 
Corinthian style, ■which separate the aide galleries from the central ball. The 
walls, let it be added, are finished off in cement and painted, so that they can 
be cleaned down without difficulty. 

Besides being admirably designed, the museum ima been exceptionally weD 
built, and for this the fullest credit is duo to the various Public Works officers 
who have been in charge of the work, and particularly to Colonel A, 8. Holme, 
R.E., Superintending Engineer, Rawalpindi Division, and to Messrs. S, G. 
Stubbs, 0,B.E., and E. S, Heard, Executive Engineers, without whose assi¬ 
duous watchfulness the success that has attended this undertaking would never 
have been possible. 

Another officer who also deserves the gratitude of Government is Mr. Lionel 
Heath, Principal of the Mayo School of Art at Lahore, who generously con¬ 
sented to supervise the construction and carving of the teak-wood screens. 
How well he Bucceeded in doing so is evidenced in the finished work, but the 
difficulties he eiperienced may be judged from tlie fact that the carving of 
the capitals had to he done three times over, and that, even when all the wood¬ 
work had finally boon approved, backings of half decayed kail wood wore 
snlwtitutcd for deodar once by the contracting firm and were not detected 
until most of the wood-work was in position, 

Although the museum waa not actually handed ovor to the Archfieolo^cal 
Department until March, 1928, Sir John Marshall had already been pushing 
on with the fumiahing of the building and the arrangement of antiquities^ 
and before the 1st of April not only were all the new show-ca^ in position 
-and every object transferred from the old store-rooms, but many of the finest 
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gToupa of Htucco, clay and tenacotta sculptures had been carefnlij atripped 
from the walla of atiipas and monasteries and sot ap again in the galleries 
of the mnaeum, where they Mfill henceforth be safe from harm. Among these 
groups is the fine series of 35 Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from the south face 
of the Main Stupa at Mohra Morudu—the whole extending over a length of 
nearly 40 ft. Some figures of this series are illuetiated in PL XXXIX, d, 
and will serve to give an idea of the plastic beauty of the originals which 
deserve to rank among the furemost examples of the late Giaeoo-lndiaii School. 
Hven in the best period of this school it would be difficult to name any reUefa 
in which movement has been expressed with such truth and sense for the 
decorative as it is in the draperies of some of the attendant Bodhisattvaa> 
Another striking group now set up in the museum comes from the monastery 
oourtyard at Jauiian and is illustrated in Sir John Blarahaira “ Guide to Taxilo”, 
PL XXVlil. It is of exceptional v'alue In that it is modelled not, like most 
of these reliefSf out of lime plaster, but out of clay which, as a ^ilastic medium^ 
is far superior to plaster. In the fiourishing days of Taxila clay was un¬ 
doubtedly used for sculptures and decorations far mure widely than any other 

material, but it is only in the rare instances when it lias been converted by 

some Bccidentsl fire into terracotta that it has survived. Yet a third group 
that deserves mention is the fine Buddha with attendants figimed in the sanle 
Guide, PL XXVII, which was also found in a small chapel at Jauiian and La 

not only the best preserved of any Htucoo sculptures yet unearthed in the 

northwest of India, but {lerhaps the finest example of that particular phase of 
art when the Graeco-indian was passing Into the Gupta style. 

The reoiova) oi these and other reliefs from the stone walls to which 
they were attached and their Installation in the museum waa an operatiou 
requiring most delicate handling. That it was successfully accomplished is due 
to the ekilful work of Mr. M. N. U. Gupta, the Curator of the Taxiia Museum, 
and of the two modelifir.H tempomrily associated with him from the Offices of 
the Superintendent, Arobmological Survey, Frontier Circle, and of the Archeo¬ 
logical Section, Indian MuseuTu. Needless to say, before the work was begun 
detailed sketches and drawings were made 5f each of the groups, and frames 
of expanded aluminium were prepared to receive them. In some cases it was 
found possible to dismantle, stone by stone, the walk to which they were 
affixed anti thus to remove the reliefs in larger sections than would otherwise 
bare been possible, In other cases there was no alternative but to remove 
the figures piece-meal after sawing them away from the wall, after which 
they were cleansed of the salts with which they were impregnated and floated 
with plaster of Paris on to the aluminium frames, and so assembled again in 
their new environment. 

As to the rest of the collections, they have been exhibited os Eoltowa in 
the New Museum:—In the Central Hidl, 1^-he Gandhara scuiptores and metal 
utensils, arms imd other objects arranged in chronological sequence; in the 
North Gallery, the relic-caskets, stucco and terracotta reliefs from various parts 
of the site; In the South GaDory, the pottery, terracottaa and miacellaneoua 
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objects; and in the strong loom, the gold and ailTCir jewellery, silver ntensik 
precious gems and seals and coins. The coin collection now numhere over 
9,278, made up as follows:—^Local Tasilan, 1,886; Indo-Greek, 398; Scytho- 
Parthian, 3.495; KushAn, 3,047; miscellaneous, 452. 

The Gspmulituro incuned during the year on completing the fabric of the 
mTiseum amounted to Rs, 16,486 and on show-casea and other furniture to 
Rs. 17,702-8-0. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 


Bif Air. B. L. Rdioiiio. 

The museum is gradually becoming more and more important in view of 
the increasing number of its mchibita and the improved and attracdt'e manner 
in which they are displayed. During the year under review nineteen exhibits 
of general interest or historiciU value and 236*^Muhammadan coins were received 
of which 29 were of gold, 178 of silver and 29 of copper. A new 
square show case ol appropriate design has been fixed round one of the piers 
in the main liall and a silk embroidered prayer carpet 16* 9'*X5' 6*' has been 
exhibited therein. Two tu’clve-^sided stands have also been provided to accom-^ 
niodate farmans^ photographs and paintinga. As funds become available mote 
square show-cases will be arranged around the other piers and exhibits at present 
lying undiaplayed will Hnd a place in them. 

PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 

4 

Bif Af. BUftiFor liJiort. 

The number of visitors during the year was 05,904 which is the highest 
on record since the establishment of the Museum in 1910-11. The Museum 
though limited in scope now tanka as one of the best of its kind in India and 
has been recognized on all hands as thoroughly up-to-date. Sixty-seven photo¬ 
graphic printa of antiquities were sold, rixty to the European and American 
visitors and the remaming seven to Indians. In addition, eight special photo¬ 
graphs of objects in the ^Museum were issued to Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A 
of London, in compliance with his request made during his visit to the Museum 
in February 1927. 

The acquisitions during the year numbered sixty-nine, thiity-seven being 
coins and the rest other antiqultiea. Df the coins, one silver Mughal coin was 
acquired on loan from the Director General of Archieology in India through 
the Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Muhammadiin and British Monn- 
menta, Korthem Circle, and one gold Eushono-Sasaanian coin was purchased 
locally. The remaining coins were received as presentations, ««,, two silver 
in\il nine copper .Mughal coins from the Punjab Government through the Super¬ 
intendent, Aw hnwilogtcal Survey, Muhammadan end British Monuments, North¬ 
ern Circle, twelve silver Mughal coins from the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
thrungh the Secretary, Coin Committee, Patna, one copper coin of Kanighke 
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and ten copper caat coins of the kings of EaMga (Puri and Ganjam} from the 
Maharaja of Maynrbhanj throng]] the Supeiintendent, AicluiHilogicii] Section^ 
Indian Mueeum, Calcutta; and one eilwi coin of the Emperor Aurangzeb from 
the Director of Industries, Central Provinces. 

Of the antiquities, a panel depicting the Birth of the Buddha, a stone 
lamp, a miniatuie earthen vase, a Corinthian eapitak an inscribed relief of two 
wrestling figures, three Buddha and BodMsattva images discovered in luAJtonE 
VILLAGE 17 in the Peshawar EHstrict, a stone head of Pfinc hilfa , a panel depicting 
the “ Subjugation of the Elephant ’* and " The Visit of Indm ”, and an elephant 
carved in stone, weie purchased locally, while seven antiquities consisting of 
Buddha and Bodhisattva heads and images, a panel of low reliefs, a stone 
elephant, a headless image of H3iTtI, zeceivcd from various sources, which had 
been tying uneshibited in the Museum for a long time, have now been brought 
on the registers and duly numbered. The rest of the antiquities were received 
os preseuts, namely, two Buddha ami Bodhisattva images, a slab of the “ Offei" 
ing of Four Bowls to the Buddha ” and four fragmentary reliefs from Miss 
Breuisen, of Mardan, a well i^reserved image of Buddha with port of a copper 
necklace, found at vilkga Tos-Dhhb m the Peshawar District, from Khan 
Fateh Muhammad Khaa of Martian, and {u) four stucco heads and (6) an 
inacribed copper ladle and an earthen water vessel, unearthed et village Bedaui 
in the Hazara District, from Lt, 1. W. 0. Martiit, B.E, and Mr. T. B. Copeland, 
C.I.E., f.C.S,, Eevenue Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, respect- 
i^ely. 

Thirty-one new publications were received in the Museum, sixteen being 
purchases and fifteen, presentations. 

The revised Hmidhooli /o I Ac Scalptm^a ui the Fesfittn-ar J/useiifu is almost 
complete on d was expected to be ready for the press in October last. 
Unexpected pressure of work before his departure on leave rendered it impoa- 
mble for Mr. H. Hargreaves, the then Honorary Curator, to complete it, A 
few minor details have yet to be added and the said officer has promised to 
publish the book on his return from leave in October next, though he haa 
now been relieved of the additional charge of the Honorary Curatorahip. 

Annual repairs and whitewashing of the Museum building were carried out, 
as usual. The most unpleasant yellow wash given to the interior of the build¬ 
ing, *refeiTed to in the last year’s report, has now been changed into a more 
pleasing pale buff colour. 

The electric pump is working well and ths condition of the lawns and 
hedges is exceUenb. Underground piping has been provided for the irrigation 
of the lawns and consequently no digging of the channel across the road, re¬ 
ferred to in the last year’s report, is now required. The m:ea outside the 
lawns has been planted with more shrubs and hedges. The grounds have not 
yet settled and large patches in the lawns sink when watered, necessitating 
continual refilling and regrassing. sudden deprcaaion recently occurred in one 
of the lawnii undermining an adjacent godowu resulting in a split in one of 
the walls. The Seoretury to the Chief Commissioner in the Public Works De- 
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paitmeiit bas now admiunttratively approTed tlie estimate for fencmg tho' 
gruimds of the Mueeum and providing iron gates at the entrances. It is not 
known, however, whether funds will be provided for the wotk in the near 
future. The Museum was closed to the public for 22 days, in addition to 
Sundays, the Hall being required, as in the paevioos years, for conferences, 
meetings, departnieutal exaniinatio&s and social functions. The conduct of visi¬ 
tors has been exeniplary and no damage or loss was done either to the cases 
or the antiquities. The Government of India decided (Education, Health and 
Lands, Hes. No, 80(>, dated 9tb April 1927) that Archaeological Superintendents 
should not undertake administrative responsibility in connection with pTovin> 
eial Museums. The iiuperint'Cndent, Archseological Survey, Frontier Circle, how¬ 
ever, being occupied in the preparation of the Han^Sxtok to tlte Sculptures ta 
the Peskatcar Jiiiseum was permitted under special sanction to hold honorary 
charge of the Museum until 24th November 1027. From 2Sth November the 
post of a paid Curator on Rs. 150—^10—^260 per mensem was sanctioned by 
the Government of India and I was a])pointed thereto in lieu of my post of 
Custodian which was abolished from the same date. 

Two new Kharoshthi mscriptious, one on a Gandh5ra relief and the other 
on a copper ladle, were acquired during the year. The relief was pmehased 
locally on 2Sth May 1927. It was stated to have been obtained from a Hindu 
at village LaLPuita in Afghanistan. It measures 15^'The inscrip¬ 
tion which records the name Minamdro^ i.e., probably Greek ‘ Menander' has 
been noticed by Mr, Hargreaves in the dnnuuf Report of the Archixplogicol 
Sureeif, 192B-27, p. 230, 

The inscribed copper ladle was received on ISth October 1927 from Mr. T, 
B. Copeland, C.I.E., I-C.S., Be venue C'ouuniasioneT, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. It had been sold to him some years back by a local lullager who pro¬ 
fessed to have found it at the ruins of a Buddhist Monastery at village 
near Shinkiari, Tehsil Mansehra, in the Hazara District of the North-We-st 
Frontier Province. Mr. N. G. Atajumdar publiahed the inscription in the Jour^- 
pal and Proceedintfs of the Asiatic Societif of Bengal, New Series, Tol. XIX, 
No. S, p. 345, PL 14, in Septeinlier 1924 and also noticed it in hia List of Kho- 
tosHhl InscHpHons, 1925, p. 3, No. 2, The inscription, which ia Buddhist in 
origin, records a gift to the Kaiiyapiya Aehorpos of the Idagdom of Ura4ll. 
modem Hazara. 

Estampages of a bilingual Muhammadan inscription, found in the Touue 
Valley (No. 11) in Kufic and i^SrudS, dated 243 A.H., were sent for exaiuioa- 
tion, in February 1927, to Mr. Muliaiuiuad Hamid Euroishi, B.A. 


SARNATH MUSEUM. 

Btj .Tfr, M. S. Fala. 

The Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Noitbem Circle, i.ion- 
tinued to remain ejt-oflicio Curator of the Archieological Museum at SAAfTATa 
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'whicli maintained its usual papulacity. Among distingmslmd viaitom wero Sir 
Laming Worthington Evans, Secretary oi State for Wax, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore, Messrs. Kuroita and Godh of the Imperial University 
and Museum, Tokyo, and Dr. and Mrs. Luders, 

Surplus antiquities were arranged in the new godown constructed last year. 
Sir John Marshall on the occasion of his visit to the Museum directed the carry¬ 
ing out of several improvements, the moat important of which la the thorough 
overhauling of exhibits with a view to jurange them in a more chronologmal 
and systematic manner. 

The Museum staff performed their duties satisfactoriiy. Owing to ill health 
the Custodian was granted three months' medical leave, and Babu Kidar Nath, 
2nd Clerk in the olEce of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
officiated for him. The appointment of a sweeper has removed a long felt 
want. 


NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr, J, A, Page, 

(oj New JcjwmfioiM. The only " Mmseum" maintained in the Central 
Circle ia the Ottle collection of minor antiquities recovered during the course 
of excavation on the NALA^'D.^ site, which is kept temporarily in the Archtsulo- 
^gical Department Best House there. The collection has been described in pre* 
vioue reports, but below are described some of the more interestuag of tbe 
finds made during the year:— 

Two inscribed copper plates found in tbe north verandah of Monas¬ 
tery Site No. 1 at the DevapAta level, among the burnt debris. 
These have been despatched to the Archeological Chemist for 
cleaning preparatory to their decipherment by the Government 
Bpigraphist.* 

A number of bronze images, all, except one, from Monastery Site 
No, I, and again from the Devapflla level. They were all found 
among vitrified debris, fragments of which still adhere to them, 
and except for some seven relatively well preserved images they 
are all defaced by fire in greater or less degree. These seven 
images comprise three of Buddha, one of Maitreya, one of Avalo- 
kiteSvara, one of ATshnu, and one of Vajrapajij. One of the Bud- 

*■ Hiho coppo-plKtet. H clflued. wm d^t^wtcluiil <0 ika aavemment EpI^pUst ■Jt«F ths daw ol tlw finu}- 
m] year ben nods nvteir; mS be etelee dub ciiin of tbnm contum an obriouBly ijnuimu inBadption porpart, 
iiig to emiHUito tnmi tbe grant GopU king, Samudmpipln fa. 330-S0 a.D.), ud tbe other le a gniaiiw obirtor of 
Cbnmopabtdern, the Cttil king of fbe Flln tlyiiBstj, wbn reieiwi] tbnngb the liwt ^outnr of tbe Stb enntary uid 
qtinrtai of the niath. Thin chutar gnntn Kmue TilUgi* in tbo Gayl Oietriet of tbn ^ngiMo Dieiilna, pm- 
tnmnblv lor the upkeep of tbe monnitery In which it ?rH toond; end It In Lolanttiog to note that thin »pper plete 
ne rMOTsod Item tbe Tuine eH the mne moonetEry nnii nt the wtne IcTui ■■ tb* dmilnr gAm of DevwpilndeTa 
fauml in 101S>3Ol The tnlereiKW tbeie&ite tbet tbe ntooMtery etntotn we bnee ell nking lutatm &■ the Uevn. 
pale mcHinateiy moit now bo Mwibed to tbe preceding king, Dhunupfiladerm, *nd tiint tbbi monneteij aureivci] 
till mt Ifltet well in*® DempaWoffe (whose ooppet-plete gtent wju iwied in the 39lb yenf of hii rdlgn) 

nod WM ilMtnajed by are *t Hune eulieeqiiHit datsk whkb enanot yet he iwiwtnitied. 
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dha images ia complete witli halo and is Bhonrn seated in bhlmv- 
Bp»rSa-tnt(dra ; it is sir inches high and Terj- well wrotight ; the 
uanal umbrella that ebelters the Buddha was not included in thb 
representation. The second Buddha image, 5i inches high and in 
the same viudra. lacks its original halo but vs othertrise complete. 
The third Buddha figure forms the centre of a group of three 
and is shown in dhafmachaha-mtdrB and seated in “ Euiopean 
feflhion,” with his feet resting on a lotus; smaEei male and female 
fiankuag figures are seated in dldsa'WtwrfrS. The group is com- 
pltfte with halo and f^ooned dmbrolls, and taeasurea sii inches 
high. The Maitreya and the Avalokite^vora fmageB are shown as 
two-armed, and both have the right hand held in rara-'inudr&^ 
the left grasping the usual lotus stalk. The former image is dis¬ 
tinguished by & diminutive sthpa in the head-dress. They are B 
inf lies and inches in height and are only slightly burnt. Both 
are complete except that the tanbrelk la misaing from the Avalo- 
kite^ra. The Image of Vishnu represents him standing and with 
four arms, the hands holding the chakm, iat'tkha, gadd, and padma 
a chain of fioweta falls feom hiB ornamental crown to below his 
knees, and he wears girdle, bracelets, and necklace; a devotee 
kneels in adoration on the pedcatal, and the image, which ia com¬ 
plete with hiiloj Htonds 7^ inches high. Vajrap5nj is Bhown eeated 
with one leg crossed before the other on a wide lotus flower ; a 
large vajTa is held in his left hand and a fiy-whiak in his right, 
the tall hanging over his shoulder; he wears crown, ear-ringa, 
necklace and bracelets. The image'measures six inches m height 
and is complete with halo. 

An interesting find from Monastery Site No. 6, and the only bronze anti¬ 
quity found there this year, was the hand of a large bronze image. This 

measures sis inches from wrist to finger tip and is excellently wrought. 

Of images In stone there is a four-armed Avalokite^ra wearing crown, 
nechJacB, bracelets, and sacred thread, and seated in vildaa-jnudra on a. lotus 

throne. Three of the lamds hold a rosary, a lotus stalk, and an unidentified 
object, and the fourth is extended in vara-mudra. The image ia Lnacribed at the 
back’ and is 4^ inches high. It is Very well carved and appears to belong bo 
the DevapSla period. 

Another little image in atone, and excellently wrought, is a Kuvera 
mches high, from Monastery Site No. 1. He is equipped with crown and 

ornaments ami sacred thread, and over-turned vasea of wealth appear on the 
background cm each side of his bead and again on the pedestal. 

An interesting object is a little inscribed votive trtupa of polished stone, 
complete with a surmounting umbrella of ten discs, and standing o4 inehea 
high,_ ' . _ _ 

I E*t»inp«f;w cf •!! iBMiiptkma loond dtirltia Uie ywr Wp been prtpwtd whet* posaibfe uid wot to tii* Got- 
vmmFiit Hpigrjipliiit lpr dceipliermciit. 
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Two other Hindu imagee were found in Monastery Site So* * 1, again at 
the Devapala level* These aie Sivaite images and each represents a standing 
female dguro with four arms and Hanked at the foot with a tion and a bulU 
With both images one hand is extended in mrada-mudra and another held aloft, 
a trident, and halaneing this trident on the opposite side is a Haga-in-goni, 
in one case supported hy the right hand of the image, and in the other appear¬ 
ing detached on the background, out of which the hand of an invisible being 
protrudes grasping the upheld hand of the female figure. Presumably this 
hand is intended to be that of Siva, whose emblem appears just above it. These 
two little images stand Hi inches and 3 inches high respectively, and except 
for minor dlderences in detail are identical. 

Another little Sivuite image from the same site and the same level la a 
little Gane^ in oiYoso-oiodrtj with his right foot resting on a rat. He is shown 
four-armed, holding 0 little axe in one of the luinds and a lotus fiower (?) in 
another; the image is mches h^b. 

The finding of these Hindu images along with Buddhist images on this 
essentially Buddhist site aSords yet further evidence of the influence exerted 
by Hinduism on Buddhism in the 0th century A.U.—in the reign of a kiog 
so zealous and militant a Buddhist as Dovapala ’ and in a niunastery that 
held his own. copper-plate grunt of endowtnent,’ 

Among the oiiscellaneoiie articles recovered were a number of pieces of 
chain armour and a spear head 6| inches long, aU badly burnt and found in 
the vitrified debris of the Devapala structure in Monastery Site No. 1. Similar 
fragments have been found in previous years, but liow all this armour came 
to be in tins Monastery we have no means of knowing. It is perhaps not 
ovor-stressing the probabilities to associate its presence with the great conflag¬ 
ration that consumed the monastery—a disaster that seems to have been ti4H> 
sudden and overwhelming to have been merely accidental. 

A broken part of a silver signet finger-ring, with indeeipherahlc seal, was 
also found in Site No. 1 at the IfevapSla level, as well an a leaf-shaped gold 
ornament decorated in repoussfi with fioral designs and measuring two inches 
long. 

More prosaic finds are represented by three padlocks, two of them of 
square shape and complete with key, and the third cylindrical, which agoin 
were recovered from Monastery Site No, 1, where they were used for the cell 
doors: and by a potter^s square Rtune slab for rounding the bottoms of gkarm; 
the latter measures 13 inches square and is dished in a circoUr hollow in 
the middle. 

An important epigraphical find wa*s three inscribed seals (Reg. Nos. 

810 and 851-854-850}, two being of ^aRVAVAKMAj; AUckrari, and the third, 
broken in three pieces, of ^ri-Haiisiia. These have been identified by Dr, H, 
Sastri. Government Epigrapbist for India. 


* t/ Indian itii Editton^ 414 
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MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By Afons, Charles DttroiseUe- 

As has already been noticed elsewhere in this report there has recently 
heen added a small maseom to the list oi those in Bimna maintained from 
Central Revenues. It has been located at Myohauho in Akyab District for 
the collection of anti q^ui ties found in Arakan. 

A small table with glass top, oval in shape, and a Saxony plate were 
acq^nired by purchase for deposit in the Museum on the Palace platform, 
lUirDALAT. They belonged to Thibaw (1878-1880), ths last of the Burmese 
kings, and are now after some viciaaltudes being returned to his Palace, their 
original home, for the said Museum is accommodated in one of the Palace 
apartments. 

Some hundreds of antiquities, all Buddhist, consisting principally of terra' 
cotta votdve tablets, stone and bronze images of Buddha, and other minor 
antiquities were excavated at Pagan and Ilmawsa during the year under 
report. Of these some have been deposited temporarily in their respective 
museums at Pagaw and Hmau’Xa, others having been brought away to the office 
of the Superintendent at Mandalay for examination and study. The most 
important of them have been briefly described already above under the head 
Exploration, 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir Auret Stctn* 

After Mb return towards the oloso of April from tke tour of arctifiHilogical 
exploration carried out in Waziristan and 24'DTth Ealuchistan Sir Aurel Stein 
was kept fully occupied until August by the preparation of a detailed record 
of the obaerTations made on this tour and of the results of the excavations 
which had attended it. This extensive record was intended for publication- 
aniong the Memom of the .^^Moological Siirvey and subraitted to the Director 
General of ArcMeology early in September along with the numerous antiques 
selected for reproduebion in twenty-one plates. The photographing of the 
selected specimens of painted pottery, etc., was satisfactorily effected at the 
Simla office iimier the superintendence of Mr, Q. M. Moneer, Supplementary 
tasks connected with the publication of /fiaerTimsf risia, including the prepara¬ 
tion of a full introduction, the compilation of maps illustrating the ancieht 
sites of Sistibi, and the revision of detailed Indices extending over more than 
200 quarto columns were disposed of by the close of October. By that time, 
too, Sir Aurol had succeeded by full use of his leisure hours in preparing for 
print the personal narrative of Ms explorations of 1920 in Upper Sw5t for the 
publication of which the Government of India were pleased to accord their 
permission. It has been published by Messrs. 5facmiUan and Co., London, in 
May, 1929, under the title " On Alexander’s Track to the Indus 

Early November saw Sir Aurel at DelM where at the invitation of the 
United Service Institution of India he delivered a lecture on “ Innermost Asia ; 
its Geoip'aphy as a faetor in History”. This set forth in broad outlines the 
results which the geograpMcal and antiquarian observations gathered by him 
in the course of his three Contral-Asian expeditions had yielded concerning the- 
role played by the Tfirim basin and north-western Kansu as the channel for 
the exchange of far-reaching cultural inEuencea between India, the HeDemstic 
Near East and China. It also discussed the geograpMcal basis of the great 
historical movomenta of which that great drainageless belt of Asia was the 
scene during the last two thoiigand years. This lecture, subsequently repeated 
at the Staff College, Quetta, has since been published in the Journal of the 
United Service Institution of India. 

After having been kept busy at Quetta with practical preparations Sir 
Aurel Stein started at the close of November for the long tour of aichaeologica! 
exploration through Khaiun, British Makran and Jhalawan which hod been 
planned by Mm sim^e 1925 in consultation with Sir John Marshall. These 
extensive territories once included in the province of Gedioaia of the ancieot 
Persian empire and now forming part of the Kalat State in Southern Baluchistan 
are at present for the most part arid wastes. They are likely to have been 
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that all through histork-al times; for the classical Tecords, especially those 

relating to the trials experienced by Alexandor's army on his return from the 
conquests on the North-West Frontier and the Indus, clearly show that at 
tliat period the physical character, mainly desertic, of this great re^on could 
Bot have differed v^ry much from the present one. 

All the SB me an archaeological survey «f it appeared very desirable. 

.tVlmost the whole of the area had remained so for unexplored in an antiquarian 
sense. But the systematii: and fruitful excavations carried out by Mk, 
HAfiGREAVES in 1925 ut the chiJeoIithic site of Nai. and the brief account w'hich 
Major E, Mockler. at one time Asaistunt Political Agent »t Gw&dar, had 
]mblishcd in 1877 of the observation-H and finds luade by hitn at two or three 
localities near tbe coast of MakRAN, proved that remains of prehistoric settle¬ 
ments were to be looked for there. All the more interest was bound to attach 

to a systematic search for such 8it%? and to such a {mdiminaiy examination 
of their remains as the time available on a reconnaissance survey extending 
over BO great an area would permit, Wcaiise the discoveries mode at Mohenjo- 
daro and Ffaraptiia had proved the existence in irholeoHihie times of a highly 
developed eiviliration in the Indus Valley and thus immediately to the east 
of these Kalat territories. Since u diri!4;t connexion of the ‘ Indus civilisation * 
Kith the early Sumerian one in Mesopotamia had Itcen suggested it hecanie 
doubly imiHJitant to examine whatever prehistoric remains could be traced in 
the great belt of country which extends from the terminal course of the Indue 
towards the Persian Gull, or at least in that portion of it which lies irithin 
the Toclian border. In addition there was a special attraction in the hope 
that the ancient remoinb surveyed there, whether prehistoric or other, when 
eomimred with present-day conditions of life and settlements in this wide 
area might help to throw light on the much-discuased problem of ' desiccation *, 
interesting both to the geographer and historical student. 

8i»me idea as to the nutune of the task may be conveyed by the fact that 
the explorations undertaken in the interest of this snn’ey had to be carried 
out over an area extending close on 300 miles from east to west and over 270 
miles frooi north to south. Apart from the great extent of the rt^on to be 
visited there had to b« nn-koned with the desert character of the ground, 
waterlesB for the moat part, tiv-ing climatic conditions, absence t»f Imrol 
resourttea and limitations of time and labour. All these combined to render 
work distinctly di die tilt in this remote and, in its physical aspects, far from 
littrmstivc regiim. It would have been quite impossihte to meet these dilSculties 
and successfully to accomplish the task ndthin four and a half mouths but 

for tbe most willing und elective help of the authorities of the Kalftt State. 

This was ae<uijred from the outset through the arrangements which Colonel 
T, IL Keyes, C.M.Cr., C.I.E., Political Agent, Eal&t, and NawHb Sir Mir Shama 
Shah, K.C.I.E., LS.O., Warir-i-Azani of EalBt, w’crc kind enough to make. 
For the planning ol the tour the shrewd udvic*e of tbe former distinguished 

officer commanding exceptional local knowledge, proved id the greatest 

advantage. 
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Notwithfitondlxig all this assistance the recctuuiiBsaitee survey of sites scat* 
tered over so vast an area, from the drsinagelesa basins of KbS-Tfin to the coast 
of the Arabian Bea and from the Persian border to tJie southenuuost: tributarlea 
of the Indus, would have called for several cold iveather tours had not the 
fair-weather roads, opened in recent years mainly under the aegis of Colonel 
T. H. Keyes, affonled the facilities of motor transport along certain chief 
lines of commimication. These enabled Bii Aurel to move rapidly along the 
great lateral valleys of llfakran and the central ones of Jhalaw^n to wherever 
ancient aitea could be traced in them, and tlius to save time for the long weary 
marches which bad to be done with camels through desert hilts or barren ]>]ains 
in order to reach ground of archmological interest away from those valleys. 
Jiy dint of much hard travel in the course of ivhich 426 milea were covered 
with motor lorries and not less than 055 tniiea by marching, it become possible 
Ui survey u total of 65 sites, all with a few exceptions dating from prehiatono 
periods. Thus, too, time w'as secured for trial excavations at those sites, fifteen 
in alL where features of special archaHilogica] interest made it particularly 
important to secure adequate data for the determination of the gencrut character 
and relative epoch of the remains, and where loco I conditions permitted of 
the collection of needful labour and the supply of drinkable water. 

A detailed report on the results of the surveys and cxcavatioiLH made on 
this tour was prepared within four and a half months from its conclusion. 
Together with thirty-three plates of selected antiquities arranged for repro¬ 
duction and detailed plans of sixteen sites it was ready by September, 1826, 
for publication by the Archteologival Department. The hope of this being 
achieved at an early date permits the present contribution written sbu'e the 
completion of this report to be restricted to brief notes on the tracts where 
ancient remains were traced and surveyed, and on those essential observations 
and finds which rendered it possible to determine their genera) character, 

In the report above mentioned it has h«en Sir Aurel Stein’s endeavour 
fully to record what he could observe and note at each site and by description 
and illustrations adequately to represent the general character of the aiohiiBolO' 
gical materials secured there. But the systematic classification of these abun¬ 
dant materials bearing on different stages of prehistoric civilixation must await 

on the one hand expert examination of tlie varied ceiamit materials in respect 
of their technique and fabric as distinguiahed from their decorative design, 
and on the other close comparison of the same with corresponding relics from 
other arohicological fields uidoly spread over Asia, it is much to tie hoped 
that these tasks will nttract the attention of competent scholars combining with 
special technical experience also a dose familiarity with the resulta achieved 

outride India hy prehistoric researches. In the same way it will need prolonged 
systematic excavations, such as may at some of the rites take months if not 
years, before the conclusions derived on tfiis roconnaiasance from stratigraphic 
indications, surface finds, burial remains, etc,, can be duly co-ordinated 
and verified. These are tasks which must be left to others in the 

•future. 
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Sh Auiel Stem’s ^vork in the field was commenced m fcke fitat week of 
December along the high valley of StJitiB to the south of Ealat, the capitai 
of the State, There a number of mounds proved by their pottery reuiaina 
to have been formed by the accamulation of debris from habitations during 
late prehistoric times. Only at two of the aitp near Siirib which ate stUl reached 
by water from springs or Ktlrezes, could glazed and other ceramic ware l»c 
found pointing to occupation during the historical period. From there lour 
marches led across the rugged Gar Range which divides Jhalaw5n from Ehar3n 
to the north-eastern end of this territory. Starting from SaurSz-balat, the 
first inhabited locality met, the site of Taji was surveyed. It had first attracted 
Sir ATirel’s attention in 1904 ivhen on a rapid tour from the side of Nuahki 
he had ^deavoured to trace certain ruins vaguely mentioned by Pottinger 
on his pioneer joumey of 1810 from Nushki to Swtan. The rem^ of Taji 
comprise a mound which on closer examination proved by the evidence of its 
painted pottery and some stone implements to date from approxunately the 
same early chalcolithio period as the mounds of Zhob and Lfiralai explomd in 
1927 in Northern Balachistfln, Sapid excavation brought to light remains of 
massive walla solidly built with undressed stones. Ancient embankmants oou- 
Btructed with large blocks of stone, such os are known everj-whore in t^e 
region as Gabr-band* and thus vaguely ascribed by nsdititm to Zoroastrian 
times, were found in the neighbouring dry flood bed of the Bado. They had 
clearly served irrigation purposes and probably went back to the same early 
period as the mound. The aabaequent march from Nauroz-kalSt down the 
course of the Bado proved that the ruined enclosures 'with curious open 
freestone work’ which Pottinger had seen and which had greatly puzzled him, 
were those of early Sluhaminadan tombs near the Ziarat of Bibf Axfid Gaz. 
Simitar ruined structures ware passed also further down the valley before reaching the 
modest village which nerves as the capital of Khariin and the residence of ita chief. 

The territory of EniRAN* comprises some 18,000 square miles but now 
counts a population of only two people per square mile and that mostly 
nomadic. That it must have had far greater economic resourm within historical 
timea, with a coTrespondingly larger settled population, was clearly demonatrated 
by the examination of the dumb or mound situated two miles to the SSE. of 
Eli^ran-kalat and knol^'Il as Pin Hassan Shah after a saint’s tomb on its 
top. It proved to be of considerable size, meafluring some six hundred yards 
in length. By the evidence of plentiful decorated pottery debris it marks a 
site occupied from prehistoric do^vn to early historical times. None of the 
glazed ware distinctive of the Mnhanmiadan period could he found, on indica¬ 
tion that abandonment took place before the lalan^ic conquest. The deltaic 
area which the Bado and other flood beds form here, before such water as they 
carrv on rare occasions loses itself in the great dritta and desert further to 
the south-west, has apparently ainue early times held the only agricultural 
seitlement of any size in KharSn- 

Ab no inloriiiation aoout other mounds within the territory was obtained 
the journey was refiiimed on December 15th to the south. It led up tht 
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vallej of Gaacz, contAmlng no cultivable ground ontil on the fourth ninrcb 
the tract of Beaema. at its head was reached. Here cultivation wholly 
dependent on the very precarious rainfall of this region is carried on in favour^ 
able years by a few hundreds of 6emi>nQmadic people, That the conditions 
must have been very difierent in prehistoric times Is proved by half a doeen 
mounds surveyed in this wide valley trough, among which the TAGHaai-DAitB 
attains a height of some forty feet. From the plentiful pottery dlibria, includ¬ 
ing amny specimens of fine painted ware, it is evident that occupation of these 
sites falls into the chaJcoUthic period. Only at one mound, the Pozhoi-uaiib, 
near the caravan route leading from SurSb towarda the Eakhahan valley, were 
glazed potsherds of the Muhammadan period traceable. Two interufiting 
mounds surveyed t»n December 19th in the neighbouring aide valley of Zayak 
would have invited trial excavation if it had been possible to secure any labour. 
But the whole tract was deRerted at this season, all the inhabitantH having 
moved ofE with their flochs into distant glens of the moimtntns for shelter 
from the bitterly cold winds. The abundant remains of painted pottery showed 
that the two closely adjacent sites of Zayak had been occupied all through 
the chaleolithic period down to early historical times. 

From Zayak where the motor track was struck again the journey led 
south-westwards down the great Rakksha.v vau.et, the northernmost of the 
main divisions of Makran, For a distance of fully 6S miles no water was to 
be found at that season anywhere near the road. At two points along it sites 
were examined which by the evidence of their painted pottery could clearly 
be recognized as chaleolithic. The second of these, known as Kasgurhki-damb, 
is a very large one, evidence of prehistoric occupation extending over an area 
more than half a mile in length. It was revisited from the point, eleven miles 
away, where water was first obtainable near the small village of Nao, A 
BDial] trial excavation was made on the top of the mound with the help of a 
dozen men. all that could be secured from Nfig. It brought to light structural 
Temaina of careful stone masonry and as.sociated with them painted pottery 
of the same type which had been excavated by Mr, Hargreaves at the chalcO' 
Uthic cemetery of Kill. That the first occupation of the site went back to 
a much earlier prehistoric period woa proved by ceramic finds from the lower 
strata of the mound. Equally important is the clear proof which the position 
of the site, so far away from the nearest water, affords as to a notable cliange 
in the climatic conditions of this region. In the vicinity of Nag, too, indica- 
tiona of extensive occupation from an. early chaleolithic period onwards were 

traced. 

For a stretch of full eighty miles lower down the wide stony peneplain 
on either side of the Rakhshan valley showed no sign of permanent occupa¬ 
tion. whether ancient or modem. Then the oaaia of P.vsjo0x was reached, 
the chief centre of population in northern Makban and the headquarters of 
the Makian Levy Corps which guards for a stretch of some two hundred miles 
the border towards the unsettletl tracts of Persian Baluchistan, Numerous 
* dambs" were reported within and along the narrow belt of I'ultivation which 
here strotcheB along the Rakhshan river and is irrigated from Kdrite$ and 
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pools holding flood wnter. Exit careful examination reTcaled only at one or 
two of these mounds scanty traces of prehistoric occupation, while at almost 
aU ceramic remains from Muhammadan times were much in evidence. Thescanti* 
nesjs of prehifltorio remains both at Panjovb and Tltrbat, the chief oases of 
Mukrfin which owing to their irrigation resountes claini economic importance, 
is aignifirant. Peculiar local conditions which may help to explain this obsoT* 
vation have been disciiased by Sir Aurel in his detailed account. 

During the brief stay at the PasjgCtR headiiuartcre much friendly help 
and hospitality were received from Captain D. R. ymith. Assistant Political 
Agent and Co'mmandant, Makran Levy Corps. The careful arrangements which 
this experienced political oflicer kindly made for escorts, etc., from the difierent 
posts of the Corps not only assured safety while moving along the Persian 
border but also greatly facilitated the survey of ancient remama to be found 
in its vicinity. By using the newly made motor treok which connects tJie 
frontier po-sts from Grawak to Parom it became posaiblo during the eloaing 
days of the year to visit quite a numlier of aniitU but interesting piehistonc 
sites on a long stretch of ground, now desolate and forbiddingly Ijatren almost 
throughout. It was oiirious to find that most of the little posts with their 
entrenchments and dug-outs were placed on the top of smaU mounds which 
bad been formed by the accumulation of debris from modest habitadona of 
the chalcotithic period. It was a procedure easily accounted for by the better 
command of the ground it aeoured. Jt ia likely to have been followed more 
than once also on the Eustem and African Limes linea of the Roman empire 
where tliey crossed desert ground just as liable to barbarian raids as this border 
of iliikran is to cattle-lifting forays of Baluch parties from the Persian side. 

Particularly striking was the discovery of a series of prehistoric moonda 
stretching along, and westwards of, the geographically interesting iliainagclesa 
BASIN OF Pabom. It holds in its centre a grt>at salt marsh, the ' Kap usuaUy 
dry except after scasomi of very heavy rainfall. Good grmiing is to be found 
along the edge of the miirsh near its head and beyond up to the watershed un the 
Persian border. ’IV'hile ParOm is now visited only by a very scanty nomadic 
population, there are found here utretchmg in a line from Dw-Pabom to SnAiii- 
iiAMii not less than seven mounds, all proved by painted potsherds of charac- 
teristic type to have been occupied in eariy chalcolithic times. At only one 
of them was there evidence of occupation also in mediaeval times. Of parti* 
oular interest was the disttovery at the Jai-damb of plentiful fragments of a 
fine grey ware, either painted or plain, of which only rare pieces had been 
found before at one of the earlv chalcolithic mounds of Xhob and at the wind- 
eroded sites of the name period in There they bad been recognired as 

obvious imports from another part, while in Parom the manufaetiire was evi¬ 
dently local or carried on at no great distance. 

Prom Parfira Panjgfir was regained, and thence a journey of some 156 
miles, by the difficult motor track through the Central Makran range and down 
the bj valley, brought Sir Aurel Steins party by .January -Ith to the oaab 
of Titibat. Known also simply aa Kej. it is the present administrative centre 
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of Makrfln, and has been its chief place all through Muhammadan cimes. A 
short stay there made It possible to collect much useful local mformation 
about ancient remains in the Kej valley and to examine those in the vicinity 
of the oasis. Two among the sites surveyed, the mound of ShIhI-xumf and 
the extensive ancient burial ground of Z^lxoiIx, were recognized as of early 
date and reserved for subsequent exploiatioiL The huge pile of the Mini, the 
ruined stronghold which had sheltered the rulers of Makrw down to modern 
times, proved to have been built up to its present towering height on the 
top of an ancient debris mound. Fainted potsherds of early chalcolithic type 
were coUected on the latter. 

After dve marches from Turbat in. the course of which serious trouble 
was met through sudden Hoods in the torrent beds of the IVlakran Coastal 
Eange, the important prehistoric site of SirEUTAUEX-DOB was reached in the 
Dasut vaLL£v, Through this the Kej river has cut Its way to the sea. Close 
to the point where it passes the lost of the utterly bare foothills there nse a 
small cluster of rocky ridges joined up by lines of remarkably massive tvalls 
into a defeixsible position of condderable strength. That this had been ocenpied 
during the chalcolithic period appeared probable from Major Mockler’s brief 
notes on the excavations he bad made here in 1875. This concluBion received 
full confirmation by the results of a week’s strenuous exploratory work. Trial 
trenches opened at diilerent points of the debris-covered slopes both within 
and' outside the ciicumvallation brought to light remains of stone-built dwellings 
and within them interesting relics of daily life in the shape of fine ceramic 
ware and of implements in stone and copper. Fragments of remarkably well 
made red pottery as well as flint ' blades scrapera and arrowheads could be 
picked up in profusion also on the surface. 

The contents of largo cinerary urns excavated outside the wall proved 
that the burial cuatoma had been the same aa at the early chalcoiitliic sites 
of Zhob- The resemblance is very close, too, in the decorative style, colouring 
and fabric of the painted pottery. But the rarity of the latter in comparison 
to the great abundance of undecorated ware of the same superior :^bric Hi»e mR 
to point to a stage of chalcolithic civilization somewhat leas advanced than 
that of the Zhab sites or that represented by the prehistoric moundfl in the 
Sistfin desert. A umilar indication is furnished by the dispruportioitately large 
quantity of stone implements found, at Sukhtag^-d5r. Ekriy abandonment of 
the site is suggested by the total absence of painted pottery of the Nal type 
and of those terracotta figurines of the hump bull and the ' goddess * which 
were ao plentiful at the chalcolithic sites of the central MakrAn and JhalBwAn 
visited later and referred to below. 

By proceeding from here to the small port of Gwadae and thence to 
JlwAxni, the westernmost fishing hamlet on the Arabian Sea coaat within 
British MakrSn, Sir Aurei Stein was able to gain some acquaintance with at 
least tt portion of those dreary shores of the Ikhthyophagoi along which Alexan¬ 
der’s fleet under Neorchos had slowly made its way ixom the mouth of the 
Indus towards the Persian Gulf- Small ' dambs * mentioned by Major Moulder 

3 A 
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At Gath, a amall hamlet tmder the bold heights of Jabal4-Mahdi to the east 
-of Gwadar, proved to be small btirial cairns exactly of the same type as first 
discovered at Moghal'ghm^ai in far-away Zhdb> Here, too, there was evidence 
that these depoaite compriaang small fragmciits of human bones dated from 
■early historical times which knew the us© of iron. At GwSdar It-self only 
retnains of the Muhammadan period sunrive. But on moving westwards along 
the desolate coast lined by fantastic aUy eroded clifis of clay and limestone 
.another early burial place was traced on the rocky headland of Take-dap. The 
humble funerary deposits found wthin the little drcnlar stone heaps left no 
doubt that the remains were those of fishing folk, like the Ikhthyophagoi or 
‘ fish-eaters ’ of Alexander’s time, predecessors of the present Meda. Ext-enaive 
Intchen middens composed of fos^lixed shells of all kinds were found by the 
aide of the cairns; they seemed to show that this bleak plateau had been the 
scene of too many a feast by the living. 

A fur larger ancient burial ground which Major Mockler had already briefly 
noticed, was Bubsetjuontly explored on a rocky plateau by the sea to the north 
of the fiftbiiig hamlet of JmAxnf. Here aomc two hundred rough stone en- 
cloBurea are scattered in groups over a distance of more than a mile. In the 
couiue of several days of sEtrenuoua work the great majority of these were 

flystematically opened and Bcarched. Here, too, the burial customs proved to 

be similar to those already mentioned. Sut tie funerary deposits were often 
on a far more generous scale, including many complete pottery vesaela, plain 
o? decorated, ornaments in copper, beads and iron implements. The latter, 
like the shape and decoration of the pottery jars, bottles, etc., left no doubt 
that these burial remains date from a period later than that of any of the 
chalcolithic sites of Makrfin. It was interesting to observe that in some cases 

the fragments of human bones deposited were of larger siee, showing no definite 

marks of calematicxn. The aasumptioa seems justified that these remains re¬ 
present partial htirials of bodies which had been exposed to birds and animals 
more or less after the Xoroostnan fashion. Oiodorus account of Alexander s 
march from the Indus towards Gedrosia or Makr§n directly attests this practice 
among the Oritai whose territory* roughly corresponding to the present Las 
Bela, w'BS the next on the east to the coast of the Ikhthyophagoi, 

Political ccmsidetatiims would not allow of the permission applied lor to 
be granted to Sir Aurel for a visit ro the remains of Damba-k1?h and Dahmaxi- 
ban situated within the teTritoiy of the practically independent chief of 
DashtiarT iind only about sixteen miles across the reraian border. Judging 
from .Major Mockler’s description they are burial grounds closely corresponding 
to those of Jiwanri and apparently even more extensive. So the journey was 
now directed northward to the border post of Maxd. It wna reached after 
four marches from the coast, mostly through wholly uninhabited ground. Hand 
B situated in the valley of the Nihing, a considerable tributary of the K?j 
river. In it cultivation is at several points possible by irrigotion from flood 
canals nnH accordingly several ancient sites were here traceable. Here refer¬ 
ence must suffice to the high mound of NaxaeabAd, below Tump which from 
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fiudfi on tie surf ace of fine painted potterj* fliid worked-alabasteT could ba¬ 
de finitely recognised as dating from tie chalcolitiic period. 

By FobruaTj 9th Turbat was Tugained where two tasks of special interest 
awaited attention. About three tnllea to tie south-wast of tie Turbat fort 
there extend by the rocky banks oi a wide flood bed large groups of burial . 
cairns exactly corresponding in eharacter and siEe to those of Jiwa^l. Close - 
on five hundred were counted on tie right bank alone and at least a couple of 
hundred more are scattered over equally bare ground ou the other bank. The 
size of this necropolis to which the name of XASuiiy is usually applied is such 
as might be expected near an important oasis. The close search made of 
aixty-nine cairns disclosed burial customa of the same type as those observed 
at Jiwa^i. Here too a number of the cairns yielded sets of complete pottery 
vesselfl, showing close relation in shape and coarse fabric to those of the former 
site. Apart from smaller copper and iron objects there were found also two 
iron sword blades. The human bones showed here mostly signs of cremation, 
but this was not the case with the horse heada which were found deposited 
with them in two cairns, probably remains of favourite mounts inunolated on 
occasion of the funeral rites. It is dear that thia large necropolis belongs to 
historical times, perhaps to the early centuries of the Ghriatian era as is the 
case at Moghoi-ghundsi. Closer determination might be expected here from pro¬ 
longed exploration. But this was precluded by the time which had to be de¬ 
voted to excavations at the site of Shah1'TUmj> (' the royal mound ’). 

Thia aumU but important mound rises close to the southern edge of the 
cultivated area about four miles to the west of the Turbat headquarters and 
has given its name to the adjacent village of Tump. Its prehistoric origin 
was indicated at the outset hy the abundant chaicolithio pottery debris which 
covered its slopes while later ware couspicuoualy absent. The compara¬ 

tively modest dimensions of the mound, 27 feet in height and about So yards 
in diameter at the foot, and the plentiful supply of labour from the adjacent 
Tillages made it possible here to cut a broad trench right through to the centre 
and down to the surruunding ground level. This excavation clearly demons¬ 
trated that the mass of the mound was formed by the debris of decayed dwel¬ 
lings. The plentiful pottery remains, both plain and painted, showed that the 
dwelUngs belonged to the same cbalcoUthic period as at the sites of Sukhtagen- 
dor and ZhGb. 

But it w'os a novel feature that besides many small stone implements 
such as ' blades ’ and scrapers, there were found here at certain points of the 
lowe.st strata quantities of small terracotta figurines of humi>ed bulls, oil re¬ 
producing the type of the ‘ Brahmani bull ' of India and meat of them modelled 
with distinct naturalistic still. From the way in which these bull figurines 
were found, collected into little heaps, and from their abundance In similar con¬ 
ditions also at the chalculithic sites of Kolwa and ilaahkai, it became evident 
that their deposition w'as connected with some object of worship. Similarity 
with the humped ball of l^iva, the emblem of creative power, necessarily 
suggests itself and hence also the question whether there may not bo tecog- 
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nized lictc the influence of an ancient cult eetabiielied already in pre-Aryan 
India. 

Tn some respecta even more jutereating was the discoTesiy that the top of 
the mound, obviously long after the latter had been formed by the gradual accn* 
mulatiou of debris, had aenvd as a place for prelustoric iuteiuientB. Careful 
excavation revealed here quite a series of gravea in which cKunplete bodies had 
been laid to rest, in all coses itith plentiful funerary provision for another life. 
These were represented by o variety of painted pottery, such os bowls, vases, 
cups and jars; with eouie of the bodies such vessels amounted to several dozens. 
With the bodies were found implements and weapons of copper, also of stone, 
as well os personal ornaments such as copper plaques and beads of agate, onyx, 
lapis lazuli, etc. There could be no possible doubt, considering the pmiition of 
these burials, that- they all belonged to a later phase of die local chalcolithic 
civilization. Hence the observations made as regards the shapes, fabric and 
ornamentation of all this mass of funerary vessels have proved distinctly iuo- 
tructive. Most of them reproduce the style of the early chalcolithic ware in 
archoicizing fashion, but with that careless conventional e^xecution which Is 
characteristic of articles not intended for practical use but only serving a arm- 
bolic purpose. But besides there were found here, though rarely, also jars 
shaped and painted in the peculiar style of the Nsl pottery, such as were evi¬ 
dently in contemporary hoosehold use. Thus a very useful criterion of quasi- 
chronological value ivas obtained. 

After cloven days’ hard work at Shflhi-tump it became possible by February 
24th to leave Tiubat where tbe heat of the low lying valley was already making 
itself fcryingly felt, for fresh explorations eastwards. They led first up the Ff-i 
valley where two prehistoric mounds could be surveyed near Hosh&b on ground 
long abandoned by cultivation. Then the tract of Kolwa was entered. This 
comprises a broad stretch of open valley ground which flanked by the Central 
and Coastal ranges of Makr^ extends for about a hundred miles to-wards the 
westeimnost KiUh of Jhal&w^n. )lost of the aUavial soil in the two droinageleea 
basins between which this great trough ia divided, is potentially fertile. But 
owing to the precarious nature of the rainfall and the consequent scantiness of 
the semi-nomadic population dry crop cultivation is restricted to only a very 
small portion of this great area. All the same Eolwa is famous for ito barley the crop 
of which in years of adequate rainfall is on asset for tbe whole of Makriln. 

But tbe great change which has come over this tract since prehistoric times 
is significaRtly illustrated by the fact that while the present population Is esti¬ 
mated in the Makrau (razetteer at only about 3,400 souls, the rapid survey 
effected proved in Kolwa the presence of not less than seventeen mounds 
marking settlements of some size occupied during the chalcolithic period. They 
ftte scattered by the side of, or near to, the two main routes which pass on 
opposite sides along the whole length of the tract, and in conseqttence the exa¬ 
mination of all of them implied a good deal of effort. 

Several of these mounds, as at Seoak, Zik and KtTLu are so large tluib they 
may justly be taken as marking the position of small townships. But only at 
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the * dainb' of KUiu, was it possible with due regaid to the available time to 
test by trial excavations the cancliisioas denved from the survey of the 
a^ttface lea tines, mclnding the abimdiuit remains oi decorated pottery. This mound, 
showing a length of about 400 yards and a width of not much less, uses to a 
height of about 30 feet. Like almost all the Xoiwa mounds it ts ao closely 
strewn with atones ou its slopes that it might easily be taken for a natural 
hillock. In reality all this debris results from the decay of structurea built vith 
slabs of easily worked freestone obtained from the neighbouring foothills. 
The lines of walls could in many places be traced on the surface. In the case of 
the ruin excavated they proved to contain an isolated dwelling house composed 
of four rooms. Only the cellar-like ground dncr was presen'cd with walls still 
standing to a height of over nine feet. 

Within the roonna and around them a great quantity of well made ceramic 
ware as well as stone iTtensils were brought to light. They were often still in 
the place where the last occupants left them and illustrated the household life 
of the period. The abundant painted pottery for the moat part- rloaely rcseni- 
bled in type that of the early chalcollthlo rites of ZhOb and Kej, but in addition 
displayed also plant and animal forma so stylized as to suggest a long period of 
development. On the other hand the intricate geometrical patterns of the Xal 
type and their polychrome treatment were here absent. One of the specially 
interesting finds made within one of the rooms was that of a complete necklace 
composed of large elongated beads mostly of pinkish agate, finely worked. It 
was carefully^ hidden under a layer of ashes in a small painted jar, damaged in 
antiquity. It had been left by the owner among broken cooking pots on a 
hearth, no doubt, at a time of emergency. 

StUl mote interesting was the fact that a trial trench cut through another 
part of the mound, just aa at ShShi-tump, revealed humped bull figurines in 
such numbers and often so closely packed in the lower strata that their connex¬ 
ion with some cult or rites could scarcely be doubted. In addition there turned 
up also Home figurines showing the head and bust of a richly ornamented female. 
There was a striking similarity in the archaic treatment of the type to the 
figurines of which a few had come to light at chalcolithic rites of Zhob and 
Lfiralai and been then already recognized a$ probably representing a ‘ mother 
goddess * or divinity of fertility. 

Beyond the Kulli site the wide trough of Kolwa gently sinks down towards 
the valley of the ilashkai river which belongs to Jhalowan and drains south 
into the Arabian Seo, Where it adjoins Kolwa the valley opemi out and affords 
room for a number of small pfermanent settlements collpctively known as .\wa- 
BAS. It was rigniticant to find that while among the half dozen, of rtiJned sites 
here surveyed most had l>een abandoned since prehistoric times two at least 
oSered evidence of occuiiation continued down to the Muhammadan period. 
The fact that irrigation from the Mashkai river is p<isrible for part of A wars n 
ftccouiits for this difference from the conditions observed in Kolwa. There the 
configuration of the ground devoid of any dbitinct river bed never ofiered hud- 
Utiea for regular irrigation. Hence the presence in Kolwa of so many mounds 
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mdicatisg ubac occupation restricted to prebiatorio times distmctly supports the- 
coucluaion chat the ciimatio conditions then pie vailing must have provided a 
more adetjuate rainfall than the preaent one. (>nce the dimate had become 
drier permanent occnpatiou on any considerable scale was bound to have ceased 
in Kolwa and to hav'e given way tO' such semi-nomadic cultivation as now 
prexTaiis there. Obviously the latter is not likely to leave behind any easily 
recognisable aiohmulogical traces on the ground. 

Evidence of such a ohange in elimatic conditions, t.e,, * desiccation ’ to use 
a conveniently briei ternii was found also in the Juau tract, reached by two 
marches across the hillfl east, of Awariln. It uouiprises an open portion of the 
valley of the Nol river which lower down unites itself with the Mashkat river 
and forma the Hingol, Here the survey showed three conspicuous mounds not 
far from each other. They are situated on groxmd where spasmodic cultivation 
over patches has been carried on down to modern times but owing to the rare 
occurrence of adequate rain hoods haa ceased now for many years. The largest 
of them, called Sia.k-liamb, the ' black nioimdfrom the debris of stone-built 
structures which everywhere covers it, is quite as large as that of KuUi and rises 
to a height of about fifty feet. Its remains of painted pottery, terracotta 
ligurines, etc., proved it to have been formed during the same period of cluilco- 
Lithiu civUimtion aa the Kulli-damb. Of the other two mounds, high but much 
amaller and both caJlod Sfet-damb from the white day of decayed mud*built 
dwellings, one was shown by its pottery to date from late prehistoric times, 
w'hUe the third and smallest could dearly bo recognirod as occupied during the 
Muhauitnadau period, ft Is certain that all three mounds could have riaan to such 
heights above the flat bottom of the valley only while the ground nearby was under 
permanent cultivation. Ifow such U to be found only Eve miles higher up the valley. 

Conditions closely aimilai to those of Jhau were found also in the anialler 
valley of XCtndaea which the route to Jhau croaaes half-way from Awaran. 
Here two prehistoric mounds were traced, both of considerable rirc and both 
proved by their abundant [jalnted pottery to belong to the ohalcolitbic period. 
The southern one known as Tirri-b amr lies fully six miles away from the near¬ 
est point to which water from the flood bed of the valley cun now be brought 
for cultivation in years of adequate rainfall. The other mound, also known 
as SiAU-DAUii from the debris of its stone-built structures, rises by the aide of this 
floodbod and about two miles above the point just mentioned. The presence 
of a well made trial excavations here possible. Carried, on for four days under 
the trring heat of spring at this comparatively low elevation and with very 
limited labour, they permitted two small dwellings with solidly built stone walls 
and peculiar strurtural features to be cleared. The painted pottery which was 
found in abimdance, Imth within them and everywhere around the structural 
remaijia cropping out on the surface, showed throughout the elaborate decora¬ 
tion of the Xal type. liigoMcantly enough not a single of the terracotta flguri« 
nes so common as Sb&hi tump, Hulll, cte., could be found here. Had the cult 
with which they were probably associated, ceased by the time when this t}'pe 
uf pottery came into use 1 
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After retunung to AwarSn the survey woa continued up the Maeueai 
•VAiiLET for a distance of more tlmji a hundred uiiles. Over a considerable 
portion of thia it proved classical ground for the study of those ' GABit-saNDS * 
which abound here, even in the lower part of the valley where owing to its con> 
fine d nature and the utter barenness of the gorges debouching into it no cultiva¬ 
tion is now-a-days posable. Close ezammation of these ancient embaukmenta 
and terraces, built everywhere with massive walls of rough stones, conclusively 
showed that they had throughout served the purpose of collecting, directing, or 
storing the drainage from the slopes nearest to whatever ground could by great 
labour be made capable of cultivation. In most places it appeared very im¬ 
probable that the present rainfall would permit of such ground as these ‘ Gabr- 
bands^ were meant to provide with water, being turned to any agricultural use* 
But it may be couaidered as certain that the vast amount of labour involvod in 
the construction of these works, almost always on utterly barren rocky ground^ 
presupposes a far denser population than either this ox any other portion of 
Jhalawitn could possibly support at the present time. This, too, clearly sug¬ 
gests ‘desiccation* since prehistoric times; for it is to these as the period of con¬ 
struction that the cumulative evidence of archscological mdications seems defi¬ 
nitely to point. 

Some distance below the village of Gnrjak the bottom of the valley widens, 
and irrigation from springs and pools in the river bed becomes available over 
narrow stretches of ground. Hence along this middle portion of the Mashkai 
valley a sucoesaion of mounnls wot© met with. Among them the mounds of 
AIaiasbakd and SfijumSiniAi, both of considerable size, seemed to have been 


occupied during several phases of the chalcolithic period, as indicated by the 
types of painted pottery as weU as by the frequent occurrem^e of terracotta 
figurines of the kind mentionod. At tw'o other places cinerary urns containing 
burned bones and ashes were unearthed within small stone encliNnires obviously 
like those of JTwanrI and Zairian belonging to early historical times. 


A great mound of particular Interest was found to be situated close to 
irrigatefl fields about a mile and a half below the village of Jehr!, It is knowm 
as HehI-dsmb iuid rises to fully 50 feet above the village lands from which it 
takes its name. Remains of massive stone-built wails could be traced buried 
in debris on its fllopea* Jlsny pieces of fine painted pottery of early chnlcolithici 
type as well as of the KulU typo attracted attention to a terrace on the western 
slope of the mound, and there syatematic excavation for which adequate labour 
was here fortunately available brought to light a burial ground with plenty of 
interesting remains. Here an area of close on 000 square yards oontained nume¬ 
rous burial deposits of cremated bodies, both within oma and without thein» 
together with well-made pottery articles both plain and counted aa .well as 
copper ornaments and utensils. 

Villagers di^ng for pots had disturbed the top layer in places, but enough 
deposits remahicd to permit the burial cuatoraa to be definitely determined. 
In some cases there was evidence that the bodies had been bitmed on the spot. 
Very striking was the great quantity of terracotta figurine*, both of humped 
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bulls and of busts representing the ' mother goddess ’; ther were here recoveted 
in hundreds. A trial treneh cut below the. terrace proved that also in the thick 
layer of dehiia covering the slopes of this outlying portion of the mound remaina 
of creiuated b^Klies had been buried in the same manner as on the terrace above. 
The hnds made in another trenoh carried' to the top of the mound clearly 
showed that the period of these deposits was apptoriiuutely co-eval with the 
occupation of the mound in chalcnlithio times. Throughout the ceramic ware 
in shape and decoration closely agreed with the types found at the early ciialco' 
lithic sites of Zhub or at Kulli. Of complete burials such as tbuse on the top 
of Shahi-tump and ot the yal necropolis no trace was discovered; nor was the 
peculiar Nfll type of painted decoration to be found except on two auiall frag¬ 
ments, and those picked up on the surface. MiTiile no stone implements w’ere 
recovered ot the IMehl-danih, a small mound to the north-east of Jebrt far away 
from water displayed them in jilenty on the surface along with very coarse 
hand-made pi>ttery which might well mark neolithic cKrcuj>ation. 

Before lea'iing the Mashkai valley near its head the mound of ScxERi w-as 
visited. It was shown by the types of decorated pottery found there to have 
been occupied both during late prehistoric as well as during early historical 
titiiea. The interest of this fairly large sit© lies in the fact of its lying fully three 
miles away from the nearest peiennial supply of water. From her© the route 
turned north-eastwards across rugged hills into the drainage area of the Xfil 
river. Of three mounds in the tract of Greshak the amall ones of Gwaxi and 
Jawaeji seemed to have been formed during late prehistoric times, while the 
occupation of the more imposing one of SlEA-KALiT, crowned at one end bv a 
ruined fort of modem date, evidently goes back to the same period aa that of 
IIpM and KullL Owing to inadequate rainfall for a sureeasion of years the 
whole tract was practically deserted. No trial excavation would ha^-e been 
here possible ev'en if time could have been spared. 

By March Slat Nii. was reached and on tlie following day a rapid examina¬ 
tion made of the Sohr-damb. the scene of Jit. Hargreaves^ important excava¬ 
tions and of a few amall sites in the same wide valley trough, non© of the latter 
of very early date. Then Khozdar was gained. The cultivable ground is here 
limited. But since this duster of villages is ]Josaea<ied of plentiful water from 
the Kulfichi river and situated at a point where two main caravan routes from 
Sind to Mnkran and from Kalat to the sea cross, it has claimed some importance 
all through the Muhammadan period. A number of small rites with mediieval 
remains was hence traced here besides the mound known as CniMaf where 
painted pottery debris attests occupation going back to later prehistoric times. 

From Ehozdar a long motor drive by the route leading towards Lis Bela 
made it. possible to reach the wide plateau of Wadh by April 4th. At the half 
dojien small sites examined here, moat of them situated on isolated rocky 
hillocks offering advantages for defence, painted potsherds of late prehistoric 
type vrere found; at some of them also glazed ware indicating medieval 
occupation. The four mounds of modest size aubsequentlv examined in the 
trough of Hrakai*a, further south, also proved to have been occupied during 
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Utoi dliatcolithjo timen; some Nii] type pottery waa found at two of tlieni 
besides pamted ware aoeb as secii in Beseuia. Sunerl and Grealiak. Reiuiiijw of 
stonfi-buiJt structures which were examined on a. rocky ridge in tlie valJey 
of AValiir on the way back to IvJtoxdari, evidently go back to a aoiuewlmt 
earlier period ; for here painted pottery' fxagnieaite of the Kuai-MehJ type mingled with 
far more numerous ones displaying the charaoteristiu ornamentation of the Nil type. 

A break in the journey northward from Khozdar made it posaihle during 
a long day’s ride to exauiine a scries of small mounds iwattered over tim wide 
valley of Baohwana. They all showed evidence in their painted pottery of 
having been occupied during later prehifitciric times, and on two of tliem atiind 
modern dweilings, (JnJy on the steep rocky ridge, known as L6imi>iiAMii from 
the Immlet at its foot, could |K)tshertls of earlier chnlcolithic t 3 y>e he found by 
the side of the plentiful * late prehistoric ’ erure. Much decayed renmiuB of 
solidly built wadis of stone crowu the narrow crest of the ridge which provided 
a naturally strong position, and a hiiin^wd bull hgurdne picked up just below 
makes it probable that this position was lield from an early jwriod, 

On the way from Baghwana an opportimity offered near the pass of 
Lakobiah to make a careful survey of a reniRitably large and massive ' Crabr^ 
bond ' which had attracted already the attention of that observant old traveller, 
Charles Massim. It proved a line example of on undoubted ancient Ijarrage 
intended to store drainage from the small SuUaJis above in a. large reservoir 
wherefrom to irrigate terraced fields in the valley below. Together with small- 
er * Gahr-bandfl ’ higher up it affords Htriking proid of early engineering skilly 
in all probability prehistoric. 

A two days’ halt at Kaliit, the sadly decayed ' capital ' of the State, was 
used for an examination of whatever ' domha ’ were reported in the vitdnity. 
They arc nil quite low and from the evidence of their pottery must Ije aKcribed 
to ocau|)ation during historicat times. This cirouinstance is noteworthy nnd 
may possibly bo connected with the fact that cukivatiun in tliis pleasant simdl 
oasis is carried on uiftinJy with the help of KMezes. These can scorcolv be 
credited with any hut comparatively late origin ttfitiiln historical times. 

(M the way to Mostting occasion was taken to examine two mounds wlduh 
rise conspicuously within the wide [vare:!'iri!jgatcd trough of Mungachar. 'fire 
one known as SalU’Khan-damjj, from the vUloge at its foot, is small. None of 
the plain pottery, all coarse ware, or of the few painted fragments found on or 
around looked older than the Muhamniadan period. The other mound, known 
as Saiyid MAURksc-DAMB from the name of a saint whose supposed grave 
occupies the top, is much larger and rises to a height of sume fifty feet above the 
graveyard at its foot. Here the great majority of painted potsherds lying on 
the slopes show patterns of * late prehistoric ’ type. But at the foot of the 
mound some painted frugments were picked up which are ornamented in the 
Nal style as well as otliers with neatly executed geometirical designs of distlnotlv 
earlier type. 

The site marked by the Maurez-damb must for the present be considered 
the earliest so for examined within Sarawfin; for the conspicuous large mounda 
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within I’-h** well-ciiltivated tract of Mastung must ceTtoud^ he eaciibed to the 
histoiaoal petioi In the case of tb-- Sai£PUB-damb thb has been proved by 
the fruitful excavations here made by Mr. Hargreaves in 1925 when objects 
dating from the early centuries a. n. came to light. The pottery found on the 
surface here and atithe mound of tTXaAROAjfji olose by fully agrees with this 
dating. The conclusion could be drawn from the decorated pottery, none 

of it painted, found on the targe and high mound known as SpftT'BTirLiSDl, 
The in the trialitErenchea opened on the slopes included some iron imple¬ 

ments and entirely confirmed this diagnosis. Here the exploratory work of the 
tour was concluded, and on April 16 Quetta was regained finit hngae dutHaeque 
viaeqite, 

.Wr. F. n* Andreu;»* 

I resumed work in tho Cbntiui. Asian AKHQcmEa Museum on the 22nd 
October 1927 and brought to completion the arranging of the Central Asian 
wall paintings on the walls of the Museum, from which they had been removed 
in 1925-20 for photography, and the cutting, titting and fix i ng of the asbestos 
sheet background. A considerable number of the unmounted fragments, which 
did not form part of any of the large compoaitions were mounted either singly 
or in groups and such as were suitable were set up on the walls. The remainder 
were stored in special almirahs for convenient reference. In additiun an an¬ 
cient painted dome, which forma an important item of the collection, was 
reconatructed. but some work on this still remains to be done. 

Oi the forty-six cases of Central Asian antiquities and photogiapihk negatives 
brought by mo from London this aeason thirty one were unpacked, checked and 
placed in nnmbeped trays in tho rooms allotted for the purpose in the upper 
storey of the building of the Imperial Kecord Office, New Delhi. As these 
TDOms were furnished with the requited show cases only as late as the midxUe 
of February 1928. the unpacking of the boxes of antiquities could not be 
started before the first week of February 192B. 

Daring the season under report Mr. Qureshi Moneer, an ArchEBologioal 
Scholar, was deputed by the Director General of Archaeology to assist mo in 
the above work in order that he might acquire a general knowledge of Central 
Asian Antiquities under my guidance and learn as much os possible of the 
method adopted in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum for mounting wall- 
paintinss. 
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SECTION VI.—ARCHAEOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

The rich harvest of antiquities yielded by the ertetisive escavations carried 
out by the Department, this year, in Upper India and Burma, imposed heavy 
duties on the Archaeological Chemist, iVIr. Mohd, Sana UUah, and his staff, a very 
consideiable number of antiquities being chemically treated, both in the held 
as well as in the laboratory at Dchra Dun. In consequence of the increasing 
demands on the ArcJucological Chemist, Dr. Hamid was appointed as Assistant 
Archsoological Chemist in June 1927. 

The number of antiquities treated chemically tbia year was as follows;— 


( 0 ) At Mohenjodsn . . 1,700 

Haispps , T .... . 307 

'nook. 210 

Lahore 187 


XoTAl, . 2.490 

(0) At Headqnartete from— 

Oeotial Citde, Fataa , , «... SO 

Indian Museum Chloutta ...... 10 

Nortbem Circta lAhon ... 217 

Eastern Cirala Calcntta * . . 15 

Bttrtaa Cirale .... , . . . 279 

Central Musennt, tahore . ... . . , 125 

Jhukar (Sind) .. 123 


Total . 834 


GasKD TOTAL . 3,324 


These antiquities consisted chiefly of copper, bronze, silver, gold, iron and 
atone. Ordinary pottery, terracotta and stone objects which were treated, as usual, 
by the ModellerB attached to the excavations, under the directions of the 
Arohmological Chemist have not been incladed in the above list. 

Apart from the chemical treatment of antiquities, considerable analytical 
work was carried out in the laboratory at Dehra Dun. The objects analysed, 
either for identhicatioii or eluddation of their technique, consisted of mortar, 
lime, faience, earthenware, steatite, ' salajit,' ' lolbn^te,' haematito, fluor spar, 
copper, bronze, etc. Some of the more interesting analyses are given below:— 

Fetcaai. 


fa] Mortar firam ths Took, MohAnjodafo, 

Gyponm, 0s8O4JlH,O ........ 43'75 

Calcium Gorbonate^ CbOO| 13*78 

Saud.58-04 

AUcaUiis Balls, (soluble in water) . . , 3-47 

MoistiiTB 1-96 

—- 1 

Total - 100*00 , 


3 B 2 
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ISO 


(5) Mortar from Hr. sitfl, Midbeajudaio, 
Gypsum, GaS 04.^,0 
Cbldnm CorboBato, CaCO, 

Saad » . . , . 

Alkaline saJto, (nvluble in water) 

Moistare , . . , , 


Per cent. 

(53-35 

VU 

31-62 

3-68 

1-01 


Total . KXMK) 


tc) A spediaen of eimlkr compoeitian with a little ealrimn carbonate has also been 
examined. Another specimen of mortar was composed of Bfl-T per cent, gypenm, 
25-0 peroent. calchini carbonate, the mnninder bdng sand sod foreiga matter. 

It is obvious that the mortar employed by the inhabitanta of Mohenjo- 
daro was comiawjed of gjpsiuu and sand to which lime in a lesser proportion 

wtta £<}inetimcis added; 

{d) battons {Hr. 6136)^ MobealodAro. fthl ; Su, 10*0; 0-3' total 

10(MW* Thii ta ^ ipecKmen ot higli gmdi« bitmasa 

(a) biDiue rod {Hr. 496i), Mohenjodaio, Cu, 69-76; So, 6-66: Pb, 22-83; Ni, o-33; 

Fe, 0-41; total lOOOO. This bronxe contains a high proportions of Toad and is well 
itnted far ciAfftinj;. 

(/) a lump ol refilled copper Imd the fallowing eotapositiciL:— 

CJu, 1>9*33; 0^41; Ki, 0*20; Pb* m\; S^l, nil;8b, nil; totij 100*00; 

(?) a coal-black substance from Mobenjodaro was identified by the Arcbwjbgicol 
Chemist as ‘ealajit.' wbicb is a well known mmient aedieme. It cotitoined 
cicer 44 per cent, moronic matter which has been analysed by Dr. TT^Tniri. The 
resulU of the analyaia are ai IoXIpwb :—^ 

H-O, tfrSD; SiOj. 8‘23 ; Fe^O,^ 1-44; Al^O,, 2*43 ; CaO, 7*31; ItgO, 0*32 ‘ 
K,0+Na,0, 9-04; total 44*70, * ’ 

(A) a specimen of aarpimtine (Dk. 1470), frqm Uobimjodam analysed by Or. Hamid 
tor xtB klmtificatkiu had the foliowii^ eompoflitton; 

SiO^ 39*11; AljO;„ (h84; Fe,Og, 9*63 ; MgO, 36*00; CaO, 0*77; H,0, 14*19 * 
total 100*63; * 

(*) the results of the anatysta of a coin from Lucknow Muaemu hy Dr. ^ 

4A foDows:— 

Gold, 10-63; aitver, 13-63; copper. 76-82; total 90*98, 

The Areha*oli»gic8l Chemiat attended the seasioji of the Indian Science 
CongreBs held at Calcutta in January 1928, and on the return journey visited 
the Museums at Patna and Lucknow, and halted at the Nalanda excavations in 
order to give instructions on the treatment of pottery and terracotta found 
there. In August, ho attended the conference of the departmental officers held 
at Siuila read a paper on the Cepper and Bronze Antiquities of Mohenjo- 
daro. In November, be treated certain moth-infected carpets in the Fort Museum, 
Delhi, with hydrocyanic acid, and later visited Lahore in order to treat 
^rtain coins in the Gmtial Muaeum. 
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TJie treatment of the luxtiquities ut the exoavutiona iit Taxila anH Hiirappa, 
during the winter season., was undertaken by the Archiootogioal Chemkt nnd 
occupied him one and two months respectively. The Asajatont Archamlugical 
Chemist was deputed to Mohenjodnio on conesponding duty, in Pfovemher, and 
ramoined there for four piontim . 

In November, Mr. Sana HUah was deputed to Jaipur, at the rei|ue8t of tl^e 
Superintending £ngmeer of that State, in order to advise him regarding the 
preservation of the frescoes in the Pundnrikji's house and vertain woodwork at 
the Amber Folace and reports os follows : —" After a careful examination of the 
frescoes in the Pundarikji’s house, I have come to the conclusion that the 
peeling of the colours ia duo to two cauaea. The plastered wall was evidently 
given a wash of white micaceiius kaol in to Import to it a bright white surface, 
before the application of the coloura. The kaolin coating duos not seem to 
adhere well to the smooth plaoteied surface below, and this has contributed to 
the peeling. The second cause is the detenjoration of the organic bin ding me~ 
dium gum, glue, etc.,), which was employed for mixing the colouia. Thia 
deteiioratiou takes place rapidly in a damp worm, stagnated atmosphere aimh 
as prevails there in the rainy season. In my opirnou, it Is necessary to open up 
the closed ventilators and windows in order to improve the ventilation of the 
ohaniber. To replace the binding medium of the colours, 1 recemunend the 
application of a thin aolotion of cellulose acetate.*' For the hxatidu of the 
inlay work of the wooden doors at the jVmber Palace, the Archieological Ohem- 
ist zrMSonunend^ ahellac or copal varnish, and for the removal of mildew on the 
oeiling, the application of dilute ammonia solution followed by dilute hydrogen* 
peroxide. 

The Managing Bepreaentetives, All-India Swetember Jains, .ihinedabad, 
also sought the advice of the Arcfueological Chemist for the removal of black 
stains from marble sculptures In the Kumbhariaj] temples, in Danta State, and 
he recommended a 3 per cent, solution of caust^ic soda containing a little hydro¬ 
gen peroxide. 

Mr. Sana Dllah has contributed a chapter on ' Copper and Bronze * to the 
first volume of the Mohenjodaro Memoir. 
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SECTION VII—TREASURE TROVE. 

PtTfJAB.—The 2,341 copper corns mentioned in the last year’s report a# 
discovered at the village of Nandiala Waeaicb, Tehsil and District Gnjran- 
vrala, were found on exammation to tniOnde a large number of duplicate issues, 
hence only 1,103 coins leprcaentmg the best ajicclmens have been selected for 
acquisition and distribution itnioTi^ the inusoums. The rest nimibering 933 were 
rejected and returned to the Deputy Commissioner, Gnjranwalaj for disposal. 

The new linds reported during the year under review were two hoards 
consisting of 76 and 46 silver rupees discovered at the village Shamsabau in the 
Tehsil and District of Attock and at the village Asal, Tebsil Kaaur, District 
Lahore, respectively. The coins from Shamsabad are A^han silver rupees of 
Mulmminad Shah Durani, those frtjm Asal, include silver rupees of the Mughal 
Umperors 'Aurangaeb, Shah Alaiu, Bahadur Shah, Muhammad Shah, Farrukh' 
siyar, Muhainmad Ibrahim and Shah Jahan IL RecommcndatioiK for their 
acquisition have been made to the Deputy Couamiaaioners} concerned. 

In addition to those numtioned above, 223 copper coina were discovered by 
the Public Works Department in the course of excavating earth for the cons' 
traction of terraces at the south wall of the Lahore Fort. They were transferr^ 
to the Superintendent, ArcihartilogicaJ Sim'ey, Frontier Circle, uml consist prin¬ 
cipally of issues of Akbar, Most of them are, however, so much worn ftwd 
defaced that it is diffi cult to identify them. 

Webtesji Circle. —The only find of Treasure Trove reported in the West¬ 
ern Circle was a hoard of 852 copper coins received from the Dewau, IfAOon 
State, Central India, in danuary 1928. They were forwarded to the Superin¬ 
tendent, Archteologioal Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, whose report is awai¬ 
ted. 

Cektral CTbole. — Forty eight gold [ueces found in the Qila Bajjki Gov¬ 
ernment Estate in the Cuttack District and described in detail in the last report, 
have now been acquired by the Bihar and Orissa Government for the Patna 
Museum Coin Cabinet at a coat of Ra, IQD, 

In that report, again, mention was made of 15 silver coins that had been 
found in the Dbekkanal Feudatohv State in Orissa. These have now been 
examined by the Curator, Patna Museum, and found to be uU of the Bahmoni 
Dynasty of Kulbarga, which w*as founded by Hussain Gangn in A.D, 134", 
This find is of interest as indicating that the Bahmani teiTitorica may have 
extemled os far aa the present Dhenkanal State. The coins, which compriae 
the issues of six kings of that dynasty, range from Ahmad Shah i (To9-76 Hijri} 
to Ahmad Shah 11 (838-62 Hijri). Since the coins are the property of the 
Dhenkanal State it has been suggested to the Local Govemmont that should the 
Darbar be agreeable, pieces not required for the State coin cabinet might with 
advantage 1>e distributed among a number of speeiJied Museums, of w'hich the 
Indian Mufujum, Calcutta, would take precedence, in accordance with an 
arrangement generally followed in such cases. 
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Mention was also made in the last rei>ort of a piece of gold spiral that had 
been found in the KoLHA2r GovEBjTHEirr Estati; in the Singh bhum District. 
This is reported by the Curator to be an ancient ornament and has been acquired 
for the Patna Museum at a cost of Es. 102, 

Of the finds of coiim made in the current year, one, of 3S pieces, was 
reported from the .T at.t.fv P, S. area m the Durbhanga District. On examina* 
tion by the Curator of the Patna Museum they proved to he stiver punch- 
marked coins, 27 rectangular, 4 oval, and 7 broken pieces. They are interesting 
nutuismatically, the symbols represented on them being the Solar symbol, lotus, tree, 
caducous, four-fingered hand, S-arched chaitya surmounted by crescent, steel-yard, 
bull, and fisL Their acquisition for the Patna Museum cabinet has been sanctioned. 
Another was made at Haijpaxi, in the Sambalpur District. This in¬ 
cluded n gold coins and 30 silver coins among other miscellaneous articles, and 
they have all been sent to the Curator, Patna Museum, for examination. 

Two old coins, one copper and the other brass, were offered, unwittingly, 
for sale to the Aichmological Superintendent at the RAJGtft Railway Station. 
The coins were despatched to the Curator, Patna Museum, for report as to their 
numismatic value, and aa they were said by the Tendor to have been found 
within the Rajgir area, which ia protected against the removal of antiquities 
under Section 18 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, the matter was 
reported to the Collector, Patna, for investigation, since traffic in such coins 
contravenes the provisions of both that Act and the Treasure Trove .\ct. The 
Curator has pronounced the copper coin to bo of the Early Cast type comnion at 
Kaigir and Patoliputra. It is rectangtilar in shape and bears the foLlowing 
symbols: obverse: the sacred tree within a railing, three-arched ehniiya, croaa 
or oedi another, indistinct; reverse ; an elephant, taurine symbol, tiiskcles, 
and the .Assyrian Tree of life. The brass coin bears a crude representation 
of an unidentifiable deity on the obverse and of an unknown king on the reverse. 
The coins have been lodged with the Curator, Patna Museum. 

Of finds other than coins, one was reported from Bru>UR, in the Slwan 
sub-division of the Saron District. This was of 4 images, comprising one of 
Vishnu with 10 amtdras, one of HiiritT with a boy in her lap, and two of Qara- 
Gaurl. The first is a particularly fine specimen in black bofsalt dating from the 
lltb century and the others, though not so good and of later date, of some 
iconographic importance. The four have been acquired by the Local Govern¬ 
ment for the Patna Museum at a cost of Ra. 300. 

A slate-stone image in relief, very crudely carved, and suggestive of 

Vishnu, was found at in the Bihpur P, S, area of the Bhagalpur 

District, It is impoaaLble to date this with any certainty but its acquiation 
for the Patna Museum has been recommended. 

Easters Circlb. —Only one case was reported under the Treasure Trove 
Act in Bengal during the year. This was a find of 46 silver coins in village 
Bamasranda in the Bogra District. The pieces proved on examination, how¬ 
ever, to be current silver coins and no recommendation was therefora made 
for their acquisition* 
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Of tireaHUTe trove not vonsiatutg of coiiW) the most important End was 

reported from the District of ChitUgong. In February 1927, one ShidiAraU Bali 
of J&nwjLBi was reported to have discovered 61 Buddhist imagijs, 2 minjatujo 
shrines and 3 other fragments of images while digging earth for the erection 
of hi8 house. The attention of the Andueoiogical Sujierintendcat was drawn 
to this End In April 1927 by a newspaper report and the Collector of Chittagong 
waa requested to tahe steps under the Treasure Tmve Act for the re¬ 

covery and acquisition of tlie hoard. Accordingly the mmgea were recovered 
from the original Mndei and kept in the Chittagong Treasury whence thev were 
Bent to the Aiclweological Superintendent’s Office, They wene then cleaned 

and chemicaJJy treated and a report submitted to the Government of Bengal, 
As the find ie the higgeat hoard of images ever found in Bengal, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal decided to acquire it ami distribute among the Indian Museum 
and other institutions in the province. The images included in this collection 
lielong to the MaMyilna form of Buddhism ppevalent in this part from the 7tb- 
11th centuries A,D. Stray eramples of Buddhist cult images have been 

recently recovered in Chittagong, but the present find proves the existence of 
a local centre of Buddhist art forming a valuable link in the chain of its develojh 
ment and its migration to Burma, Some of the specimens show clear affinities 
to the bronze images of the Nalauda school, certain others to Burmese bronzes. 
Thirty three of the images represent Buddha in the hhumisjmrstt^ndrd, the heights 
ranging from 15^* to 2^*. Some of the interesting specimemi are illustrated in 
this rep€»rt (pj. LVII, b and d). Other images represent the Buddha 
standing in the attitude of protection [abhai/n-mudrii), seated in the attitude 
of meditation {dhyana} or preaching ivydthydna). A group representing the 
Vajrajtana-Buddlia, attended by the Bodhlsattva Maitreyu and LoteiK'ara was 
also found (PI, LVII. c). Included among the hoard are a number of reprewen- 
tationa of the Bodhisattvos PadnuLpani, LokeSvars and Mafijuari and two 
images representing the Buddhist goddeas of wealth Vasttdhflra, otmj of the 
Utter being a vety artistic figure, holding an ear of com and a vase of jewels 
(PI, XLIX, r), i>ther imi>ortant objects included in the find are a njiniature of 
the Mahahodiii Eliriim at Bodhgaya studdeti with semi-precious atones of which 
some are still left, and approsiinately asaigmble to the lOth century 4 D 
(PI. LVII, o), and * votive stUpa crrtwned by two umbrellas. 

A hoard of copper, bra.ss and other metal iitcnfliU dnefiy for ceremonial 
use WAS found at PuanAsi near Gaur, District Maldu, in digging the foundations 
of a hauoe. The case was not dealt with under the TTeasure Trove Act, the 
Collector obtaining the specimens by private arrangement and making them 
over for purpose of exhibition to the Varendrn Researt^h Society"* Miisemn at 
’RajfiliaM, The utensils number nearly a hundred and include copper dishes^ 
BAuc^, pitchers, stands, spouted vesaels and brass bo win, incense ImmetB, ladle 
handles with peacock heads, etc. They are all of Muhammadan date. 

A gold-plated bronze image of Hevajra, IS' high (PI, XLIX, J) was dia- 
covered in the DHAnwAWACAJi sub-divisifin of tlie Tripura State, and is now 
kept in the State CatcheTy at Agaxtala, the capital. The image is inscribed but 
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owmg tio corroaioB nuui^ detaib oi both the iuscriptione and image are un- 
certaiiL On the gronnds of style and the characters the image may be aasigtied 
to the 11th century A.D. Yery few representations of this deity have been so 
far foujad in India proper, although it is one of the most impular gods in the 
Buddhist pantheon of Nepal and Tibet belonging to the class known as Yidam 
or tutelary deities, llevajra is here represented as having seven heads, sixteen 
hand s and four legs, but is not accompanied by his consort The animals 

in the right h a n «l « such aa the cdepbaut, buU, deer, etc., on skull-HCups can 
be recognised, but the left hands which should have held di&rent deities, 
also on akuil'Cups, are damaged. Eight niinlatare dfljuan g hguies wearing skull 
garlands and holding various weapons such as the sword and spear are shown 
on different parts of the background and pedestal {■padcpifha). The presence 
of these eight companions, which are slmilftr to the representation of Heruka* 
Ls a special feature oi the Dhaimamigar iuiage and shou's clearly that Hevajra 
was looked upon as a manifestation of Henika. The Dhnrmanagar and the 
Pahakiu:b images of Hevajra (FL XL\T, n), both found this year, are the first 
representations oi the god found in Bengal, where probably the cult originated 
about the 10th century, befotru spreading in the succeeding centuries to Nepal, 
Tibet «n<l Mongolia. 

A discovery of 85 Koch coins by a woman at the village Chauabja in the 
Kamrup District was reported by the Secretary to the Cfovemment of Assam, 
Education Department. Thirty-four pieces were acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act for the provincial Coin Cabiuet at Shillong and distribution to other 
institutions in Assam. 

SouTHnsN CiRGLE. — Treasure Trove in the Madras Presidency La now dealt 
with by the Superintendent, Madras ^Inseum, and the following information 
is taken from his Report: — 

Fifteen finda of coins were reported in the Madras Presidency under' the 
Treaauro Trove Act. These comprise—(1) 23 unidentified gold Soman coins 
found in the village Gumai»a, Jeypore Taluk, in the Vlzngapatam district; 
(2) 24 gold fanania and 1 gold pagoda of Kanthirava Narasaraya of the Mysore 
d>'nasty, 20 gold fougma of Bamuraya of the Maharatta dynasty together with 
a copper coin of the Mysore dynasty found in the village Mookanub, Omalur 
Taluk, in the Salem district; (3) 2 unidentified gold coins found in the village 

KooTAFAUi, Dharmapuri Taluk, in the Salem district ; (4) 81 gold punch-marked 
coins found buried in a field in the village Ven.vi!, Suingavaropukota Taluk, 
in the Viasgapatam district; (5 A 6) 625 gold faiuuns belonging to Ramaraya, 
ruler of the Maharatta dynasty found in the villages Eciiaxahaxli and Oitna- 
&AKAt, Dharmapuri and Uttongarai Taluks, in the Salem district; fT) I gold 
uohirt ioauLMl by Muhammad bin Tughkk of the Tughlak dynasty found in the 
village SAJiFMOTfA, Jlangalote Taluk, in the South Knnara district; (8) 18 gold 
paffodits iflsued by the East India Company found in a copper vessel in the 
village NoBTiiAMFurrDi, Tirruvannamalai Taluk, in the North Atcofc district; 
(9) 6 gold coins including Madras mohurs, Madras half-mohurs and Madras five 
rupees of the English Eaat India Compony together with 2 Arcot rupees struck 
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by the East India Company in the name of Alamgir II, A.H. 1172, found in a 
house in T/ ft . t .obe town in the same district j (10} 10 gold pagodtis issued by 
the later Vijayanagat Jdngs found in the village Paixgixar, Cheyyar Taluk, 
in the North Aicot district j (11) 5 gold ptitfodas issued by the later ^IJayaknagar 
Jdn^, S gold South Indian fanams and 4 gold famm with lion marka of an 
undetermined djTiasty found in association with some other articles in the 
village Pillaipaxayam, Conjecveram Taluk, in the Chingleput district; (12) 34 
Mughal silver coins issued :hoTO Akbamagar,, Golkonda, Kanbayat, Lahore, 
Multan, Patna, Sbahjahanabad and Surat of Akbor, Shahjahan, Aurangzeb, Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, Shah Alain and Farrukhsiyar found in the village SooLipanitA, 
Eayaghada Taluk, in the Vizagapatam district ; (13) 100 silver Arcot rupees, 
half-rupees, quarter-rupees and one-eighth rupees lieloiigiiig to ^Vlaingir of tho 
Mughal dynasty found in the village Eraiyub, TirTukkoyilui Taluk in the 
South Aicot district ■ (14) 23 Aicot rupees of the East India Company, of which 
12 were acquired, found in the vihage DHAnnunao Cueeuvapalii' Atmakui 
Taluk in the Nehoro district; and (15) 140 copper coins, some issued by the 
Vijayanagar kin^ and some by their satraps, the Nayakas, found in the ^^llago 
Abhissekapuram, Lalgndi Taluk, in the Trichinopoly district. 

Of the finds other than coins the following have been included in the 
Madras 3Iuseum Report for the year 1927-28 — 

1. 48 copper and copper-gilt images of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, Jam- 

bhala and YasudharS, Sha^kshari lokeivara, JambhaJa Sitbha- 
nada and TarB (Hta, 3' to lOl") from the Teupaiayam village, 
Negapatam Taluk, in the Tanjore district; 248 images obtained 
from the same place were acquired by the Director General of 
Archieology in India, 

2. 1 copper image of Vishnu (Ht. I'lO*) from the village Anauieagal- 

EAii, Mayavaram Taluk, in the Tanjore district, handed over 
to the villagers for purposes of worship. 

3. 1 copper image of Chandraprabha {?), the eighth Jain Tirthaflkara (Ht. 

10|') found in association with some copper vessels in August 1927 
m the TraUMAiA village, Palur Taluk, in the North Arcot district. 

4. 0 copper images of Appar, one of Saivaite aainta, Plrvati, Chandra- 

^khara, Uma with Chandrasekhara* Balasubrahmanva (Hts, 8' 
to 1'^ Jl') from the village VEitBAVAn, Perambalur Taluk, in the 
Trichinopoly district. 

5. I copper image of Chandrafekhara (Ht. 1' 4') from the vihaga 

Kabuooupaiu, BhadrachaJam Taluk, in the East Godavari 
dj strict# 

6. 2 copper images of Kab* and a detached prabMi which does not appear 

to belong to either of these images (Hts. 8" to 1'), from the 
viUage Eamkeishjjapcbam, Chej'yur Taluk, in the North Arcot 
district, 

7. 8 copper images of Somaakanda, Sambandhamfirti, Appar (a baivite 

saint), a Chola king (?), Chaudikeivara, Bukauhrahma^ya, Psj. 
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v»ti, SivakSmasundari (Hts. I' to 2' along with 10 copper 
articles of worship and a conch with a Tamil inscription, from 
the village Kaxdraeottai, Cuddolore Taluk, in the South Aioot 
district. The ten copper articlea together with some of ^the imagea 
were given to the villageta for worship, 

8. i copper gilt Buddhist image (T) from the village StELAYUE, Shiyali 

Taluk, in the Tanjote district. 

9. 8 copper images of Qianikkavasakar, a Saivite saint, BslasubrahmaQ- 

Y&, Par vat!, Gapesa, UtnS with Chandrasekhara, Vishipaharana- 
mhrti, Chandrasekhara, and 37 copper articles for use in temple 
- worship, from the village SFrrmrLAir, Tirutturaipundi Taluk, in 
the Tanjore district. 

Burma Circle, —The Government of Burma acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act, on the advice of the Superinteiident, Aichieolog^cal Survey, Burma, 
70 silver coins, which were found by a certain villager at Thedt village in Te- 
sagyo township, Pakokkn district* They conristed ^pf 23 silver coins of Arakan 
and 56 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors of Hindustan. The Arakanese 
coins range in date from 1710 to 1784 A.D,, and the majority of the Mughal 
coins were those of Shah Akm 11. This hoard is probably the dist discovered 
in Upper Burma. 
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SECTION VIII—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF PUSHKARANA MENTIONED IN THE 
SUSUNiA INSCRIPTION OF CHANDRAVARMAN. 

By yir, K., N, Bikshit. 

A Bhort inscription consisting of 8 Unas written in early Gupta diarapters and 
composed of two didcrent parts was discovered a lew years ago on tlie Biirfaco 
of a rock ot Suaunia, a sandstone T^ill 12 miles to the north^w'est of Bonkura, 
the headquarters of the District of the same name. MahSniahoplidhyaya Hura- 
prosSd S^Sstrl puhlisbed the Tecords in FjMprapAio Indict, \ol* Xlllt p. 133. 
The first record purports to be the work fiyif'*) of the Maharaja !5i5-ChandiB- 
varnion, the son of the Afaharuja Simhavanaian, the lonl of Push- 

karana. Apparently, the work referred to is the cave (now destroyed) on the 
back wall of which the inacription and a ^discue’ or chakra wer© engraved. 
The second inscription ('B’) which oonmsts of a single line, has been somewhat 
imperfectly read by MahamahopSdhTaya Sssiri, the more probable reading of 
which is 

" Chakrasv&mino(e) Dhosagriimo=tifipahtab ** 
which would mean that the village phosagruma was made over to Chakta- 
avdmin. The characters of the mscriptions show the squared forma of letters 
and cannot be considered to be so early as the Mehrauli pillar inscription of 
Chandra. In editing another inscription, viz. the hlondasor inscription of 
Naiavarmanb Mr. iSastri has tried to identify the Chandravaimun of the Susu- 
nia inscription with the Chandra of the Mehrauli pillar and the brother of 
Naravarman of the Mandasor inscription. He has further suggested that the 
Pushkarapa of the Susunia inscription muot be identical with the town of 
Pokhaian on the borders of Jodhpur and Jaisalmir States. Apart from the 
improbability of the dynasty of the Varma kinp of Malwa whose inscriptions 
are fomul only in Malwa ond Eastern Rajputona, having their capital Fuah" 
karana so far west, 1 desire to suggest the posribility of a more satisfactory 
identibcation of Push karana of the Busunia inacripHon. At a distance of less 
than 25 mites to the north-east of Susunia is on ancient village named Pokhuran 
on the south bank of the river Damodar. It is still a considerably large village 
ond its antiquity is ottested by the fact that the houaes in several quarters of 
the village are built on the top of motinds, farmed fay the mined heaps of older 
habitations, 3 to 6 feet higher than the level of the roads, fn the westoru 
extremity of the village, exists a large mound called " the Hajgbnr ” strewui 
over with broken bricks, pottery pieces and other antiquities. Several archi¬ 
tectural stones are to be seen in the village, one of which measuring S'—6“X 
j'_3* appeared to be a rough worked aandstone from the upper Domodar volley. 


*Ep. /wiL. VdL XU, p. 3IS. 
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JLnotlief stone kept in the open yeurd of n house shows the * sow atyi ass' figure, 
familiflr from its oocurrence on land grants. There are several small tanks in 
the vicinity of a large tank (iMiAor or pruA^ra) in the west of the village, and 
the name Fokharana or Pushkaxa^a must doubtless be ultiinately duo to the 
presence of such a tank in ancient times. It is very likely that the place distes 
back from the early Gupta period and can thus be considered to be the Push* 
kara^a of the Sustmia inscription, the capital of King Chandraverman, son of 
Simhavanhan, the extent of whose domixuons may have been more or less co¬ 
terminous with the ancient Efidha country or south-west Bengal. 
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SECTION IX-DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES, 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND 
LISTING OF MONUMENTS. 

United Provinces—{a} Hindu and Buddhist Afoitumejife.—Monumimt No, 383. 
RemainB of ft fiuddfust ot Jam Temple at Airwa in tehsil Bidliima, Etawa 
District, waa deleted from the List of MomimeJits in the United Proiinces as 
it Is no longer in existence. 

{b) Muhammadan and British Monuments. — ^The Supennteadent at Agra re^ 
ports that agioeiuents under the Ancient jilonuments Preservation Ajct ^Vll 
of 1804) were executed in respect of the follovring privately owned monn- 
inenta 

1. Tomb of Hafiz Rahmat Khan at Bareilly. 

2. Tomb of Shah Abdur Razzaq and his four sons, known as Nila 

Rauza, at Jhunjhana, District MtizafFamagar. 

3. Mosque at Isauli in Sultanpur District. 

He also states that during tho year under review three monuments, viz., 
(1) Agra, Mftbarak Manzii, (2) Bijnor, mosque and (3) Bijnor, tomb of Miran Slmh 
Shah at Jahanabad, w'ete removed from the List of Monuments 
accepted as a Central charge. 

ZJeffii-—In the Province of Delhi, an unknown mosque sitm^ted 200 yards 
to the west of Azmiganj waa removed from the List of Monuments as a Central 
charge und the foDowing monuments were brought under the operation of the 
Act and added to the List of Protected Monuments maintained by the Central 
Government — 

1. Arab Sarai, Manza Indarpat. 

2. Delhi Gate. 

3. Ajmeri Gate, 

4. Kashmeri Gate and portion of the city ivall on either side of the 

Kashmeri Gate. i.e., from Mori Gate to KaBlmmri Gate on one 
side and on the other, up to and including the water bastions at 
the northernmost comer of the wall, the ditch outside the city 
wall and both sides of the walls including alcoves, dalans, etc. 

5. Nili Cbhafcri. 

6. Lakkarwala Tomb. 

7. Sunderwala Burj. 

8. Sunderwala MohaL 

Pujy'nh.—Among the Muhammadan monuments in the Punjab, the Supcrin- 
tendent of the Frontier Ciicle reports that only one monument has been 
teoonmicnded for protection under the Act, i.c,, the Mughal Bridge over the 
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BuddluawolEi Nala in tlie Gurgaon District. Tea Eos mimics—three pairs in 
the Amritsar Districtj 2 in the Eawalpmdi District anJ 2 in the Lahore District 
—have been removetl from the List of Central Pri'^teetcd Momiments. In order 
to ensure proper protection and mniiitenaace, agreements were made with the 
owners of Shamsher Khan’a tomb at Batala and the Babd-Faiz Gate at Panipat, 
As the owners of the tomb of Abad-u Xabi at Kotli Mai^bara in the District 
of Gujranwala were minora, qo agreement could be executed. A req^uest hua 
been made to the Icxjal Government to take necessary steps to appoint guar¬ 
dians, to facilitate the execution of an agreement. In spite of all pos¬ 
sible efforts the owners of the monuments at Aloftan an d Hissar have 
expressed their unAvillingness to enter into an agreement with the Govermnnnt. 
This is particulariv to be regretted aa some of the buildings are of exceptional 
interest from an archroological point of view. 

.VortA-l7e*i Frontier Province ojid Batuo/tisfan .—In all three monuments in 
Baluchistan, otx., the Tor Dheri site and the Great mound at Dabarkot in the 
Duki tehsil and a pre-hhftoric mound near Harian Haidorxai in the Sinjawai 
tehsil, were brought under the opemtiDn of the Act. 

Xo prosecution for wilful damage to ancient monuments occurred during 
the year, but it is regretted that some were disfigured by visitorB who scribbled 
their names on them. As stated in previous reports, the traiEc in Gandbara 
sculptureB seems to continne unabated. These soulptures generaPy come from 
the Independent Territory where the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act does 
not operate. 

Bombatj Presidenaj hicluding Sind .—In the Western Circle, eleven monu¬ 
ments were added to the List of Protecteti Monuments, viz., 3 each in Ahmed- 
nagor and Bijapur districts, 2 each in Xawalighah and Panch Mahals districts 
nod one in the Ahmediibad district. Preliminary notifications of protection of 
two monuments, namely, one in the Pancli Mahals and another in the East 
Ehaudesh districts were issued by the local Government under the Act. Changes 
in the sab-classificationB of three monuments in the Panch Mahals and one in 
the East Khandesh districts were made by the issue of fresh notifications. In 
the Ahmedabad district prelmiinary notifications iu respect of four uiomimeuts 
issued previously could not be confirmed in time. On the advice of the 
Legal Remembrancer tlte origins) notifications had to be re-issued and con¬ 
firmed during the year. Similar action was taken in the matter of n monu¬ 
ment in the Thar and Parkar district, and rules under Section 20 of the Act 
were also framed to regulate excavatioufi in the mte neat the Buddhi^ stupa 
at JGrpurkhas which is a protected monument. 

Five persons were prosecuted for removing stones from Ikhish Khan Masjid 
at Bijapur and fined one rupee each by the City Magistrate. A contractor 
employed by the District Local Board of Kolaba engaged m erecting a dAormo- 
sala at Raigadh removed bricks from a prcftected minar near the Gangasagar 
^;,ink- rituated on the top of the MU-fort of Raigadh and was fined by the 
Magistrate a sum of rupees eight hundred, the estimated cost of rebnilding the 
portion of the minar. 
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A complete Bet of ancient monumenta protected nndex the Andent Monu* 
meats Preservation Act has been diavm op and sabmitted to the Director 
General. 

Bihar and Ori*»a .—'The Archmological Department intimated to the local 
Govenmient that the Bega Hajjam Mosque in Patna Citj was not of such 
arclueological and architectural value as would its maiutenance from 

Central Sevenuoa, in view of the prior claims of many more important moun* 
ments which were urgently in need of repairB. The mosque was, therefore, 
removed from the List of Protected Monuments maintamed by the Central 
Government and the local Government issued a notification to that effect in 
May 1927, 

The owners of tho Shergnrh Fort at Sassaram in the Shahabad District 
having refused to enter into an agreement under Section 5 of tho Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, the monument was transferred under the Devo- 
Intion Rules to the local Government who accepted its mamtenimee in a 
notification issued in June 1927, Its companion fort of Rohtasgarh associated, 
like it, with the exploits of the famous Sher Shah Sun, is being maintained 
by the Archmological Department from Central Revenues. 

Both the List of Ancient Monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the Anti¬ 
quarian Maps of that Province, which have been under reference in previous 
reports, are now in the press. 

Ceniraf Provifux ».—A norificatioti under Section 3 (3) of the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Preservation Act confirming the protection of all that remains of the 
circnmvallatton of the Maratha Fort at Pauni, in the Bbandara District, was 
issued by the local Government in September 1927, A teferenoe to the pto- 
visional notification of this monument is contained in the last report, and a 
brief description of the monument itself appears in the present report under 
** Section I—Conservation.” 

Intimation has been conveyed to the local Government that the Archwo- 
logioal Department will not in future maintain the Panch Matha group of 
temples at Garbs, in the Jubbulpur District, _ m view of the failure of the 
owner to carry out' the terms of an agreement made under Section 5 of the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, and the relatively amalj importance of 
this monument archmologically. It now rests with the local Government to 
decide whether they will maintain the monument or not. 

On the recommendation of the Archmological Department steps have been 
taken by the local CJovemment to cancel the agreement made with the owner 
for the maintenance of the Temple of a Devi at Dhomagaon in the Betnl 
district ns a protected monument, as on its initial inspection by an ArchieO' 
logical Officer the temple has been found to be a small modern structure 
devoid of archseological intereat. After the cancellation of the agreement the 
notification of protection will be withdrawn, 

Bettqai.—hi Bengal five monuments, vis,, (1-2) Patpur temple and stone 
chariot at Vishnnpnr, District Bankura, (3-4) the minat and the mosque at 
Fandua, District Hooghly and (5) five mounds at Birat, District Rongpur, were 
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addod to the list of protected moBumeots dunag the year report. The 

notifiestioiis of piotectioR have been resciiided in respect of the following nionu- 
menta:— 

1. Kidderput Fort at Hajlganj near Narayst^anj, District Dacca. 

2. Mosque at Mauzampur, District Dacca. 

3. The monamentB of 8hah Jalal Tabriz! at Pandua, District Malda. 

Beaidee these, under the Devolution Rules, the following ancient monuments 

were removed from the list of those maintained by the Central Govemment 

1. Haimnom at Lalbagh, District Dacca. 

2. Math at Manipur, District Dacca, 

3. Gazgir mound at Ashrafpur, District Dacca. 

4. Tablet in memory of the poet Michael Madhusudan Dutt at Sagardari, 

District JesBore, 

The Government of India have decided that notifications of protection issued 
by local Governments under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII of 
1904) in respect of momiments transfeired to the Ecclesiasticai Department for 
maintenance in 1926-27 should not be rescinded, but should be allowed to 
cemaiu in force. 

Assam .- — Asaom the foUowing was decalred protected under the .4ncieDt 
Momiments Preservation Act:—> 

t. Three stones at Horupam, District Sibsagor, namely that known as 
“ The King of Assam’s hand basin,*’ an oblong troughed stone 
and an upright slab together with the remains of the wall that 
encloses them. 


PuBLICATtOKS. 

The following pablications were iasuerl by the Department durjag the year 
1927-28 

1. Annual Report of the Archcedwfieai Survetf of India for 1924-26. edited 

by J. F. Blakiston. 

2. Annual Progress Report of tfie Assistant Archaxtlogieal Superintendent 

for Epigraphy^ Southent Circie, for the year ending Slot March 
1926, by G. Venkoba Rao. 

3. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Pt. II, by A. H. Francte, 

4. Tfte Chalukyan Arckitedure of the Kanarese Districts, by TL Cousens. 

5. Memoir No. 30.— Tfte Spinnings of Art in Eastern India with special 

reference to Sculptures in the fndiVin A/udeuin, Calcutta, by Bsi 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

6. Memoir No, 32.— The Fragment of a Pfajn&paramit& MS. from Cen- 

tral Asia, by B, B. Bidyabinod. 

7. Guide to /Ac Qutb, Delki, by J. A. Page. 

8. Epigraphia Indica, edited by Biranands Saetri : — 

VoL SVII, Pt. 8. 

VoL XIX, Pt. 1. 

9. Epigrapliia Indo-Mo^emica for 1923*24, edited by G. Yazdani 

S n 
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Photogbaphs. 

Director Genend of Arefueology. —^Duiiug tlta year utidet review, O&S nega¬ 
tives were prepared in tbe efEoe of the Director General of Arclueology and 
prints of these were moonted in the olbiuns of tbe Bimla Office and in those of 
the Miiseums at Taxila and Mohenjo-daro, Five hundred and fourteen nega¬ 
tives were prepared in connection with the excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 243 at 
Taxila, 101 at Jkukar, the remainder Iteing principally of antiquiti^ from 
Wamiston, fialnchistan, Kosam and Bilsor. 

Prints numbering 2,321 wore received from the provincial officers for record 
in the central collection at Simla. Three hundred and forty photographs weio 
supplied to the public and a sum ofRs. 442-13-0 realixed thereby. 

.VortAern Circtef Agra ,—One hundred and sixteen negatives were made in 
the office of the Supermtendcnt, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Agra, 
principally in connectioa with ancient monuments at Agra, Fathpur Sikri, Jagner, 
Delld, Deogarh, Kanauj and Khajiiha, tw'entv of exhibits in the Delhi Museum 
and 38 of the measured drawings of certain monuments at Delhi and Agra. 
Photographs to the value of Ra. 231-11-0 were supplied to private peraons. 

NiMrthem Cirde, iiiAore.—Altogether 280 negatives were prepared in the 
office of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monumeuts, Nottheni Circle, 
Lahore. Of these 1G4 related to excavations at Harappa, and 34 to monu- 
menta in the Salt Range, Deogarh, iiiarnath and Kalanjar Fort. Thirty-one 
inferior negatives of antiquities in tbe Baraath Muaenm were replaced by new 
‘Ones. Fifteen enlargements were made for the Archmological Exhibition held 
at Simla and 100 prints were sold realizing Ro. 133-3-0. 

Frontier Cifde .—In the office of the Superintendent, Archffiological Survey, 
Frontier Circle, 113 negatives were prepared. Of these 37 were of sculptures 
in the Guides Mess. Mardan, 32 of Nal antiquities, 16 of the Sikri Stupa in the 
Lahore Museum, the Temaming 28 being of monuments inspected during the year. 

Photographic prints to the value of Rs. 06*12-0 were sold to private 
persons, the greater part of them having been supplied to foreign visitors or 
arcb^logists in Europe and America. Ten photographs of monuments in 
Lahore were supplied gratis to the Director, Public Information, Home Depart¬ 
ment, Government of India. 

Western Cirde, —^The office of the Superintendent, Archmological Survey, 
Western Circle, prepared 179 new negatives from which 947 prints were made. 
Of these 44 were sold to the public, realizing Es. 74-1-0 and the rest suppHcd 
to the Director General of Archseology in India or used for official purpofles. 

Central Cirde .—Of the 292 photographs taken in the Centra] Circle, 238 
were of monuments in Bihar and Orissa, the remaining 54 being of monu¬ 
ments in the Central Provinces. Among the former the more important were 
those of the Maurya remains exposed in the recent exoavatioos at Bulandihagh 
near Patna, of the Pain remains at Nalonda and of minor antiquities recoyered 
at this site and now housed in the Museum there. In the Central Provinces 
photographs were taken of monumental remains, as well as of the Hock Edict 
-of ASoka at Rupnath in tbe Jubbulporo District. 
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Seventy-Huc pbotogmpJuc pmite were sold to the pubUa reeli^ng Ra. 56-4-0, 
aud 116 were supplied to ottices of the Arcbw^logicBl Depactfoent. 

EBtampagefi of 32 inscriptions, 31 occurring on minor antiquities recoverad 
at Nalanda aud one from the Central Provinces, were made and sent to the 
Qovermnent Epigraphiat for decipherment. 

Bix^rn Cifch ,—^The number of photo-negattves added to the collection of 
the Superintendent, Aichmological Survey', Eastern Circle, Calcutta,, was 503 in 
alL The complete photographie record of the Paharpur temple and other 
excavated remains at the same site, showing the monuments at all stages of 
excavation and repair, details of the sculptures and terracotta plaques and the 
other antiquitiea now compriass 1,023 negatives, of which 342 were added during 
the year. The negatives also include those made in connection with a remark¬ 
able collection of bronxe images and a luiniatuie shrine, discovered os Treasure 
Trove in the Chittagong District. 

Photographic prints to the value of Ra, 44-10-0 were sold to private 
persons. 

SoMdkcnt, CircU .—^In the olEce of the Superintendent, Archseological Survey, 
Southern nindwj 81 negatives were prepared and listed. Seventeen applications 
for photographic prints were recrived during the year and 200 prints were 
prepared aud sold, realiring Ka. 205-4-0. The photo-albnins are up to date 
artd in good order and a tmmher of vuntors, mostly educational ofEcezs, availed*, 
themselves of the opportunity of inspecting these valnable records. Printa 
numbering 389 were supplied to the Director General of Aichmology, the bcaL 
Government and to officers of the Department. 

Bwnm Cimte.—One hundred and rixty-one photographs were added to the 
list in the office of the Superinteudent, Arclueologtcal Survey, Burma, These 
were principally of inoui\ds at Pagan and Hmawza and the reinoms and anti¬ 
quities brought to light in the course of their excavation. Photographic prints 
leaiiring Rs. 22-0-0 were sold to private persons. 

/lufioM ifiiieum,—In the Archieohigical Sectitm of the Indian Museum, 231 
photographic negatives were prepared and prints to the value ^of Es. J 3-6-0 
purchased by the puLlic. 

Dbawxsqs. 

DtVedor General of JrcAawio^.—Eight plans were prepared of the excava- 
tions at Taxila, one of the Mughal gardens at Wah, two of the excavations at 
Moheujo-daxo, and one of those at Jhukar in the Larfcaua District of Sind. 

NoriAcm Circle, The Superintendent at Agra reports that the survey 

of ancient monumonta at Delhi is in progress. The two temporary drafts^ 
men with the help of the Head Dtaftsman prepared 23 measured drawings in 
pencil, of which nine have been inked in. The Assistant Draftsman at bead- 
quarters prepared plans of the Jami* Masjid at Agra and also several working 
drawings required for the principal conservation works. 

Horihem Circle, inJbre.—The two flraftsmen attached to the office of the 
Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, prepared 6 drawings of the 
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oxcavationa at Haiappa and a tough sketch of the platforms at Khabakki in 
the Shahpur district of the Salt Range, Flans were also ptepaied of the 
structures discovered in the extension of pits 1 and II on mound AB and 
in trenrhes I and III on mound R at Harappa and incorporated in the old draW' 
ings. 

Frontier Circle. —^Twenty-seven drawings were prepared, out of which 9 re¬ 
late to the conservation works carried on in the Lahore Fort aud two to the 
Nal pottery. The rest illustrate the various conservation measores proposed 
to be undertaken at different monuments in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province. 

lleMem Cirde .'—In the Weatetn Circle, besides several working plans re¬ 
quired for conservation works, three new drawings—two of the Hindu temple 
at Mulgaon and one of Jogeshwari—^were added to the existing list of measured 
drawings. Estampages of fourteen inscriptions were also taken during the vear. 

CeiUral Circle ,—^The Huperintendent reports that the drawings made during . 
1927-^8 were mostly of the excavated remains at Nalonda in the Patna District 
of Bihar, where a plan and cross sections were mode of Monastery Site No. 0 
and on elevational drawing of StSpa Site No. 3. The remains of the newly 
exposed N-W corner tower of thia stupa were also recorded in plan and section 
and sectional drawings of the exploratory pits sunk in Monastery Sites Nos. 7 
8, 9 jind 10 were made; a similar drawing was also being prepared of a pit 
flunk through to the earlier levela below the Devapala structure in the west 
verandah of Monastery Site No. 1. 

A diagrammatic plan of the Nalonda site so far as excavated, showing 
the continuous range of monasteries on the east, the detached stQpas on the 
west, and the connecting monaateries on the south, was also prepared for the 
Archaeological Exhibition held at Simla in September 1927. 

Eastern Cincie.—Oiiving to the death of the permanent draftsman in March 
1938 the drawings of the Paharpur oxeavations could not he taken in hand 
till a successor was appointed in May 1928, Five drawings were prepared in 
connection with the excavations which included the plan and sections of the 
main temple at Paharpur and plans of the areas excavated near the north 
gate buildings and the bathing platform near the southern rampart wail. 

Soutkenx Dirdir.—Dui^ the year under report 12 drawings were prepared 
and a few plans and tmrings made for office record. 

Bunm Cirefe,—Nineteen drawings were prepared during the year. They 
consisted of plans and sections of the buildings excavated at Pagan and Hmawza, 

Personnel. 

Sir John Marshall continued os Director Genern] of Archseology, Mr. j* 
Blakiston as Deputy Director General of ArchmoJogy, B. B. Daya Ram Saini 
as Deputy Director General for Exploration and Mr, E. J. H. Mactay as Aslant 
Superintendent for Exploration. Mr, N- G. Majnnidar was appointed AsaLtant 
Superintendent for Exploration with effect from the ISth June 1927 and Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Assistant Archmolo^cal Chemist on the 20th June 1927 and atta- 
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died to the Office of the Archoologica] Chemist in Indio, while Mr. H. H, Khan 
held the post of the second Leave Reacrvist from the 1st June 1&27, being 
posted os Assistant Snperuitendent, Archioological Surveyi Western Circle, 

Mr, G, G. Cliandra was confimied in his appointment as Superintendent, 
Ardiseologicel Survey, Western Circle, with effect from the 23rd November 1927. 
Mr. H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, Archieological Survey, Frontier Circle, pro¬ 
ceeded on leave for 10 mantfaa and 11 days from the 25th November 1027 and 
Khan Bahadur ilian Waai-ud-Din, who waa appointed aa Assistant Snpexin- 
tendent, vice Mr. G, C. Chandra, as a temporary measure, was appointed to 
officiate as Superintendent, ArclueolcgiGal Survey, Frontier Circle, tfibe Mr. Har¬ 
greaves. Mr. Mohammad Sana UUah, Archmobgicsl Chemist, was granted two 
months’ leave on average pay from 14th September 1027 and Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Assistant Archffiological Chemist, held charge of the current dutiea 
of the former in addition to his own during this period. There were no changes 
in the officer personnel of the Burma, Northern (Agra and Lahore), Eastern 
and Central Cirtlea, Indian Museum and Epigraphicsl Branch of the ^ Departr 
ment. Mons. C. Dnroiselle was granted one year’s extenaion of serrice with 
effect from the 2oth June 1928 and Mr. Venkoba Eao was permitted to retire 
with effect from the 16th May 1928. 

SCHOLABSHIPS. 

The three scholarships for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic and Architecture 
aw'urded in 1926 to Jleaars. Hargoyind Lai Siivastava, M.A., Q. M. Monaer, 
B.A, and Shib Charan Mukherji, B.A„ respectively, were extended for a period 

of one year. 
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lAet of txkibita oUut than eoiM atquirtd for tJu Indian JHutaam, ArchtEdofrioal Soetion, during 

the year 2927-2S, 

PlJB(rE4flKD. 

1. — Plaster east of iJia m wirih cd Mathura Lion Capital la the Bntuli Moaeumi 

2. {G^S \. — Chlorite figure of Vajiasattva. From Saleiopni, Balasore, 1' 

3. —Bodbiasttva Avahikite^aia of chlorite. From Chaodoar, Onttoeh. 1' lOj'x 

11'* 

4* (61955),—fitanding figmc of Tajiapaoi, From KeDdrapoui, Cuttack. 6' lO'xS' l'» 

G. (695^.—Stone image of standing Bodhiaattra. From Eeadrapara, Cuttack. 6' 10* X 

2' U', 

6. (6955).—Stone figure holding a Tajia aod a staff. From. Eendiapaiaj Cnttaok. 1' 4' 
X6i'. 

7* (6S56).—Image of fonr-amied seated T^. From Ecndrapma, Cuttack. S' 3'x3* 1** 

8. (6ft57),—Stone image of Marichi -with eight aims. Prom KendrapatOt Cnttacfc. 3' fi' 
Xl' HF- 

9. (6956).—Stone inu^ of two-anned ATalokite^vara. From Kendrapaja, Cuttack. 4' 
X2' 2', 

10. (6946).' — ^Inecribed slab with three figuiee. From Faharis mound, Benares, 

11. (6949).—Stone figum of Sfitya (Son-god). From Pnram Ma^h, Bemarea. 4* fl'X 

^ G'. 

12. (6S56).—Door jamb with the figure of Tamtina. From Pumni Ma^ Benares. 4* 

si'xr 34'Xlli'. 

13. (695J).—Door jamb with the figure of Ganga. From Pmani MaA, Benares. 4' 

Xl' 31'xr 1'. 

14. (6959)._Door lintel with three nlohes. From Furoni Ma^, Benares, 4' 10* X 

r s'xio*'. 

15. (6663).—Upper half of a etona figure of eight-armed MahiahamardmL From Rajgii. 
r lO'XlO*. 

16. (6947].—PemiaD inscription of the time of Muhammad Shah, dated 1191 A H. From 
fflacca, Bengal. 2' S'Xl' 2f*, 

IT-IB. (666^-66). — Bronse images of a male deity holding a lotus in the left hand. From 
'Negapstam, District Tanjore, Madras Prwidency. Ht. fl' and 

19-^ (6664-6926).—Bronso images of standing Buddha with one hand in ahhoya-^u^S, 
From Negspatam, District Tanjore, Madras Pnwidenoy, Ht varying from IGJ' to 4|'. See 

^g., H. sxxvin. fig. 1 . 

G6-6S. (692i'27).—Bronxe imagea of Buddha seated touching earth. From Kegapatam, 
District Tanjore, Madras Pieddency. Ht. varying from 6J' to S|'. See PL XXXVTEt, 
fig. 3. 

63-75. {692S-40 ),—^Bronze inuigea of Bnddha seated in meditation. From fTegspatom, 
District Tanjore, Madias Presidency, Ht, varying from 6|* to See tg., PL SXXVni, 

fig. 2, 

Receiviu} m ExrHa^flB. 

76-169. (6?S3-6S7'6).—Xcolithic stone implements from America received in exnhanga from 
the Snuthsonion Instrtntion. 
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Paepaked, 

L7(K171. {6959 ^).—Casts of heads of stone £j;uKs in the Samath Slusenm, 

Oh loan from the IHrector General of Arehteology in India. 

ns, (6915). —Carved pink topaz. Standing Bgone of Kama with how and aitows momited 
on gold. li'Xl'. T1 XXXVTT, fig. IS. 

173. (69461 .-—Carved sapphire figure of seated Rama with Sti on his left knee. LAkahmaga 

atanding to the light holding ehowri in the left hand; Hanumana and another monkejr oouEhing 
nt the feet of Rama; rnomitod in gold enamelled frame, FI XXYII, fig. 12. 

174. (61^).—Carved labri (spinal) figure of Vishon standing with hia tight foot testing 
on the bach of Oaru^ mounted on mbv stand. I^XT/IS'. 

175. (flflfij).—Bed stone celt adth an inscription in Brihint characters. From District 
Banda. 

176. (6967-^).—Emerald cup (Idoghal). PL X x X Vll, fig. 11. 

177. Emerald bow^ring (Mughal). PL XXXVII, fig. 14. 


PnEsibiTATiOKa, 

Presented hy Babu Krishna Chandra Afoit^raj of Chavduar. 

178. (6675),—Lower half of an image of dilorite. From Chauduai, Diatrict Cuttack 

Orisito. ll'xSr. ^ 

179. (6677),—Chlorite nnage of Naimta, the guaidian deity of the sottth-wsrt. From 
Chandoar, District Cuttack, Orissa. 10|'x6^^ 

180. (6675).—Chlorite image of a female without head. From Chaudoar, District Cuttack» 
Orissa. 

161. (6675).—Chlorite torso of a nude figure wearing a gariand of heads and holding a cap 
in left band. From Chaudunt, District Cuttack, Orissa. 5^'x4^'. 

1S2- (G6S0 ).—Chlorite head of a demon. From Chauduar, District Cuttadc, Orissa. 6'x 
tl\ 

183. {665i}.—^Inscribed bronze mask of Buddha. From Chauduar, District Cuttack^ 
Orissa. T' X 4f % 

Prtsiatted by the British ifuseiiin, 

184-217. {66S4-67I7),—Ftagments of venaela and other objects of glass. From Santarn. 

218-236. (67/5-6756).—^Fragments of gloss mosaic and porcelain. From Samana. 

237-282. {6r37'67S2),—Fragments of potteiy. From Samaira. 

Presented by J, C, Shotfer, Esp., Bokha Mines, 

383. (6S77 ).—Earthenware chatti which contained coins. From Chota Nagpur. 

Presefited by Dr, U. N. Brokmachari, Calcutta, 

284-285. {6575-6573) .-—NeolithK stone impIementB. From Jataalpor, Biliat. 

Presented by the Jt/oAfirqfo of Mayarbhanj. 

286. (65S/),—Stone figure of KaginL From Khichuig, UajmrbliaDj, Orissa. 
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PraeaUA bfi Bahu 5npa*i Jena, 

207. Stone figure of ATalDtiteAvam. F^tn HHtaiflgiri, restrict Cottauk Onraa. 

1' 7**xr If. 

288. (69^).—Fragment of a stoaa macriptton. From Hatna^, Duiaict Cuttack, Ori$!ia. 

Presented by Babw Man BaJUtbh Dm of Jajpuf tkmufh Bahu Parvati Charan Rat. 

2S9. (A!M3}.—Stone image of seated Vaiaravana. From Uduyjigiri, DutHct Cuttack 
Oriflao. 

i 

List of coins ffljyuiVflf for tke Indian Mtiseum, Arclurotagtml Section, datiny fie ymr jm 2S, 

1. NoS-JUuBUlMlfADAir. 
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lift of com acquired for tie /nJicm Jftunm, drehteoUightl SkHok, during tic yeiirJ927-23~-ooatd< 
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Lm of caifu aeptired/oT the Indian Miueitm, Arcketdosia^ Sedion, duTing the gear 1927~‘dS—mati. 

II. MuH^JEKAItA.S— 
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List of erhibilt other than coins ac^ired for the IkUri Fort Museum during lit gear 1927-2S, 

1. An insczlbed tnaflili! atone taken ont oi a 'well about 10 yaida to the nortL 

of the Haminuin in the Delhi Port. 

Pbesentahoks. 

Presented hg Miss M. Ju«lin Smifi of 

2. Two VO James of the lllaatmted London Kews of 16S7 and 1858. 

' On Joan frtm the Dtreofor General of Attkaoiogg in India, 

3. Piffturo of the Diwim-i-Khas, Delhi Fort. 

A lecture of the Interior of the Diwan'i-Ehus, Delhi Fort^ with the Peaoock Tbmae of 
AMNir Bhiib 11. 

6. Portrait of Lonl Clive. 

0. Portrait of Mnjdr GeneraJ Sir Hmiy Havrlock, K.C.B. 

7, Portrait of Giineral Lord W. FT, Benttnek. Governor General of India, 

8. Picture of MaUBolnum of Hokhdoom Shah Datdat at Mnnet on the river Son. 

9, Piotiup of Mausoleum of the Raneef wife of^the Emperor Jahangir noiur Alkhafiad. 

10. l*rint of Jaunpur Mohiup. 

11. An old pimt of a puinnquin cover. 

12. An old embroidered Kamariand. 

13. Tho Biunp. 

14. The some. 

16. The Mine. 

16. Thit same. 

IT. The same, 

la. The wmo. 

19. An bitctibed Aidrolalje. 

2 r 
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ZrtiiC of eoitut aaquired ftxr Uie IMJti Fort Jimotun during thf iftar IS27^, 
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IAA of ooiru aequired far tAe UelAi Fort Mtutum durii^ tie yaar J927-28—Q(mtd. 
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CONSERVATION. DEUll 


rL*T* U 



((t) SitAiJ roaiH at KjiAuirDnp Sputii-wjcst aASTum dP tbi EKcuLOBoa®* (<i) SiJcASroAft Rbaii rrfjpi'a tumb at Kjuiitpajt, SorTu+wnHT iiAJsTtOK o# tun ttNuui^uFfl, 

BiC^lLB QQ.Va^mVATjON, JLiri'EJi C^NenRVATIP^. 



































BSTDOJfa (IN? TISO ^TfKTTTJr 'KOriTAtnirsKOD 


PLATf UL 



(c) DAOQaAU^ Vjiflllli THK^LIS AtFiLik OUJfdlSBVikTiOK ; fBlIlif aOini[-WKaT+ (dj NllW aODLF'jyUJS OODOWIT^ 








































































CONSERVATION. SARNATJI AND LAHORE FORT, 


Full IT. 



tl) Saefatji. AtUKi'ii DAEpn *,«» M-UTiia cr uwjrij. (c) L*«oin TAViLioB lo tuk bast oi Rabi KuwAMAfi ajtom bsmoval db mooebit 

J4l£iniUN2lL 


























tJVnOKIS FORT. AUMEDAUAD AND ML'LTAN 


pLiTfi V, 



IflJ A]iivKDAfiU>. Auiud SitAii’a MOSQIIJC aitm LxwiCAVATiDN. (df Mi]LfA3r. EjtaTisKif ciiir »a«. with Kjiuhi KraJ a SAartott ; jniOM kobth. 

































CONSEEVATIOX. A KMFIDABAD AND BADAM, 


Plats VI. 



(h) Bai^AML CaTI Ko* 4 AFtES 005SlEHVATt0»H 


























C0NSKliV4J'10N. NALAMi^V. 


ftjT* VII 



(uy N44-4imj,, SrOr* Rm No. 3 moicTj v ^iKAft vimvt or ^Tir Sti3ta rA^itoK i4\ Kw-isi>iiH ^tCta ^tne No. 3 {mawt homt^ : stiaji rmr or fltTi &TfrA (ndbth kstu) 

flrUHTfl A# VrC^VATXO. ^myi WIFAiW^ 


















CONSERVATION. X ALA ND A, 


Pt 4 TE vnr 



fn] Naj^ba. MosASTEHt SITB Xa K East vEBAsnin, 
D£T1>BJS Oi£1$ri£ig CP LJlIEB LE¥im 


{fr) Nalajtda. Mokasjtfuy Site No. 1. East^ TEbAyEhAH afteh oPEsriijfa 

WP LAlUn EETELa TD EEPOSE HALF OP fiPCTRASra TO aA^TCTOM OP 
BeVAPALA MOVAfl^EftT BELOW. 



(e) KiMFP*. Mohasiim She No. 4- NoaiiF teravdab as 

KECATATEI 3 TO DETAPiLA LEl’EL. 



Nalaupa. Moeaeteht Spte Ko< 4. Ndbtb vx&AirDAir^ ArrvB 
lilPAJE or CELL WAlXA A 3 tB ItOOEkWATS 07 Bettap ILA MONAEXEET- 

























CONSERVATION. NALANTl.A. 


Pmte IX. 



NaUNT).W iHOKAWTEHT Sm Xtl, fl. SonJl VthAlftlAII ITl' TTJl'ililST STBtTnniE A'S ESriATATRD. 



(6) Nau^i^a. JloMSTEnY Site No, A, Souni tehasdah or tuI’uost stboctoak AJrreti co^t^iditattdn. 





















C0N5ERVATJ0X. NALAXBA. 


FtATK X 



(a) Nala^ua. Monasteiiv .Sttk Nti, 0, tit nuca c'LEAR4)f(Mi Or iJtsfHii orAHKANoLs or lorMOiTr sTBi'i’n’Rii, 



{h) XALA>rDA. MOjCAti-rKItT StTC No. 0, ArrER CCZAHAXCE OF IXXER QUADRAKOLE OF TOPVO«T STR^irmiK AKP 

BZI‘.Ult or CRLl. 1tALL& 
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OONSliRVATlO^i. ROUTA^UAKa AilD C'iiANDA. 


Plate XL 



i 9\ 
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jc3imva Ap HTJ^v 'iiTji jLtia cfjtoQ id TiTij Tirajit '{*<!■□) rrtJCf^ (p) ‘HUHTAH^irsno RiidflHa *Ttfd\ xaoj nuof} ao itiTp twinrr (s) 






























CONSERVATION. PAHAHPUE. 


PtAM XII. 



(v) rAU^Bf CB. NiLLE TXEW QF BCAIST TEUFLE^ FBOM Hfi 



(fcj FaBaBJ'DB. MaIB TeMFU AFTEB WXCAVATlQTi^ DETAlF-a OT PEBi^T TEDBACE VmxmM OX SOrTB-EAflfT* 
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CONSERVATION, 


PAHABPUB 


Pi-ATK \nr 




(a) PjLirAl^FOR. Tottle* Wall or beoOwd TEwmici os 

Slimi-WEirt, BEFO&a GOSallKVATfOli^ 


(i) PAllAtri'L'n* Mais temfle: Wall of skoono TEiKnAr i-: os 

flonTH-wiEi?Ti Arf£b cosBanvAxios* 




(cj PaSAHTITIL MaIS TEHTLE. SeCOSO TZHKACK os aOUTR-WMTp 
£l£POnE OOKSUBVATIOS* 


fd) Pah All PC iL Mais tsm^le ArrKR excavation. Secosh xEEiiAtE 
OS ^DTU'WEflTt Amu CO^SSCRVA-noS* 


















OL>\!>!EttVATrON. PA 11 All PUR 


Plate SlV, 



(ej PAUASt-tin. ftlAJif TEHrLk. KASEMniT wall oh Homn^VEsr, heeohe coHaiKTATiOH. (d> Pahahfijb. Main teuile, Uaheueht wai l on south-weat, aftir CMHAEnvATioH, 












































EXPLOEiAriOJi\ TAXIP^ 


EYati XV. 



C^/it0ur’ Lines 

1« 111* *fA flW ™J iffoaMtOOC ’fi 


Aittfeni mi3/i tiLTneft/j n/iif jAffit-tt irt r*^d 


Taxiua, Cq^ttuctu Ff,4^ or tMJfi FoHTHEaft astp MoKastuueh^ of CiftJ. 
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Plate SVI. 


explorahok, taxila. 





stehv 


(a) Flih of MoNiATtMEa A B at Oibl 



(ft) Plah or ito3fi3TEinEa 0, D asb B at Gul 






































EXPLORATION, TAXILA, 


Plate XVU. 






















exploration* TAXILA, 


Pi^TK XVTIL 



(i^) Ttiiscn B. liBiLT rtPBs, 


(c) irmELiTj H CftOfT OF 0t>FF£E OBJECT^ f"la Jfjlj#, 
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exploration. TAXILA. 


Pl.-lTil XIX, 
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Ayn^umEs rctoH Oini amd Sieuf. 
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EXPLORATION, TAXILA. 


Platb XS 
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4?mocrrnt9 moit Qua aud ^islkat. 













UXi'LOKAlttHC, TAX [LA AND MyLaAOS. 


Flat* SAL 



1-9, AinHjumpt wfion SoiKir. 


lOi Thuee aatALL oorpEfl Pffra ’wrtu uos. TCtcrjtu is mcatateax or oui tzhtle, Huumoit, DisTnicr Bomb at. 
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KiPlOHATIOJJ, WOHENJOPABO, PL<VN OF SD. AREA. 


Plitk KXU 



Wiiasi 'fdnit 
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exploration. MOEENJODARa 


PLAN OF LK. AREA (O. SfiCTlONX 


PLiTB XXIIT, 


MOHENJO'OARO 

DK.ARth 

C.SLCTm^ 
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EXPLOn ATTOX. mm EXJODAnO. 


Platb xxir. 



(tf) Aki^a^ XoRTtriOtN StonoK- I'ese^tiiated C017BT IS Bl*>die Lqoejsc K 03 Tir*sottTit-irEjr, 



(A) Sd» AveAp NoEirif Fictidn. Bmu^n ete ^ew or stett eecitationx Looeisc 5dirrH^E4$T, 
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EXPLOBATION, ilOHFNJOmnO. 


J'LATS XXV. 



Ds. 4&1L 

ItlOHEMODAnOu ABTIQfTITI£!» rRQlt S]>. «Jlt> l>lt. Ar«AM. 


10 


Dic. mi. 





















FTXP1 .ORA'rTOX. JTCmEK JOHA EO, 


Platk XX\’t 
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rS 




r, 


(c) Ita. Anti (O, Rkctkw). Biovk 10, Uoubk 11, Hoom 20. Wmtx, a>d rAVKMiifT. Uk, Aim* (0. SucrtfoJtJ. Uu>C*t li, Coo a* liK PtiTriiiY 





















lilXFLOKAJllON. JHUKAli, 


CtJktfc XXTII, 



(i?J Jiitj£Aiij JJi&Tmi:T Mox^ifu Bp wauus of dbioeb^ iiOOKHia (d) liUii'i'iiEjiw4tii^ YAum (No, 4(>), Getpta fbhiod. 
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lilXPLOKATlON. JUD£AB. 


ruTK XX 7(11. 



20 n 


Juttah, Disnuct PJfriraToiio iHTicvtm^ 


19 


22 








Jlir 









EXPLORATION, JEUKAR. 


Put* XXIX 
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13 



IS le 

Jniru*, DiSTBitn Luisjuta, 



17 


F&ES»T0BK9 


IS 


19 























EfflPLOBATlOtl, 


PuTi XXX. 



Luvjjta. A^Qtrmis or tah Gitpta nemaii. 
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EXPLORATION. ALLAH ABAlJ AND HAKAPPA. 


Plate XXXJL 



(9) Auahadje Fort. Two ABia ltino is tub zscuistfUE AftotTSO the Awea hiluhe. 



[ h ) IIabappa, 


UdVSP a R. SitfCtB-SnAllll BlPSIteWE IB El^ASH05 OF PltB 1 ASJI II, 



















EXFLOitATlON. HAHAPPA, 


Plat* AXXtl, 



(n) HARArrA. XforsD 1\ Parallel Wall^ .Iilea j wesTm^i estes&iun* sorth. 



l/t) Harai^fa, >loLjrf> A-B. 


OF riT9 1 AJilJ II t OF-SEHAL VI>:W OT PAVOlKrfTS> SOEP OVEJ4 4RELSTAL HEMALNS, ETT., FROM 

K^IT, 





















fSXPLfmATrON. RAIIAPPA, 


PlaTJ! XXXlIl. 




(rfj ilAKUTA. RtruAK AKt*LL Ko, ) mOM (e) Haiiappa. UusiAr jas Nd. 7435 -- 

nvnui. JAK Xo. 3tl'34 O. G. wiTii ooarjaJTB. {/J HAitAprA. Bi'hiai. jaJi Xtj. 7135 B, (j) Hajlu-pa. Pottebt ttfes. 







































EXPLORATION, HARAPPA. 


Pun XXXIV, 




(C> HlSAtTA, Q<im OmJBOra. (/) HAHUTA. TjHMUOOXTAHAflKIT«y spooa. 













































EXPLORATION. Jf ARAFPA. SAKXATIX AMJ RHABAKKL 


Plate XXX P, 




(a) HAHArTA. JUoE»r]> F, a£ns ixmo qtal vases (4lS4] m 


(&) Hajiaki^a. Pajwteo vases. 



(d) liASAFTA^ jiffuwsnes. 


{£) HaEAPFA. x^UIil^D F, TEG.^Ctt L TO£ ARIMAL AJlTI 
VASES FHOSi LPW LEVELS, 



(e) HiltAf7A. XltBSACOTTA 
CARTS AAtD EABI^LKS. 



(/) Haeappa. Tebeacotta 

STitfirs AJi& Saddles. 







^ 4 RuAi^ jl 




{*) SAinrATn, Col’ll ffTATOETTU 01 KaiUAKiffi, Pt^iTi^Diuis U TO 15 Tnt BotniEiLa asGEE or tbe lake, rm™ saotR^ivEST, 

PV EKMAL*’ fiiti3f ilOMAfTtftT ¥L 












































































tLYPLOKATlON. SAUXATH 


PUTE JtXSVL 




(t} lin:i¥*TlflS WEST OF ASDKA FJLLAK, 


(a) Sajik^tb. Xoimr-WISTEHST akea aitee escayatios. 



























PLATJt 


ESFLORiiTlON. SABifArE. ACgTJlSlTIOSS TO THE ISDIANMUSEUM, 






13 14 

S-I4 Acqini^oisrs to i^s iKor^v AjosBim. 


T 12 

l-7« AtmqttmiEa mKm Sahsatu. 






















ACQnsmOXS to the IADIAK MCSEI'H. SCLAHARA CA\'Ef?, 

r ■! 


4 

1*4, AoQi'iaanoiis to 

THB IjTDfAW MOSKVIN. 


Plats XXXVTIL 
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6. GswBJtAL new or hlb j^iLAHAiiA CArei», Hew ah Statil 

































TAXn,A BrUSECM, 


PiAn XXXIX, 



( 0 } CoiUTEE 07 TUB NOKTII GaLLKR¥. {<0 (iOdUl* OF VI UCCO FIODHES mOH MqIIBJl StUPA* fUT W PT TIEK UqBMVM, 




























PuiTX XL, 


NALANDA EXCAVATIONS 1327-8 

4 I 14 tM «• W 

^l_E tn'■ H i ‘ i n t ■* I T r H JOT 


6.L 


A 



MAIN SANCTUM 


COURTYARD 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


SECTION «N A.B 


MONASTERY NSG 


^t-fSUBSniMW SHRINE 


COUHTTARD 


MMN ENTRANCE 

OJ I 


MAIN 

SANCTUM 













CELL 
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:: 3 - 




































































































































































































NALANDA EXCAVATIONS 

STUPA SITE N2 3 

PLAN SHOWING POSITION OF 
EARLIEST STUPAS INSIDE MOUND 

^-r”" 





AWSTURA CHAMBER 




PLATt JOJ. 













































































































































































































































x^Tji xi.n. 


NALANDA EXCAVATIONS 




STUPA SITE NS 3 

T ELEVATION 


SHfUNE OF 7 


CUT CORE OF 6?? STUPA 


stair of 

fits STUPA 


CUT CORE 
OF 7?2 STUPA 


STUPA 


SUPPORTIHG CORE OF 6 


IEINFORCEO LINTEU 


STUPA 


facade 


ruined facade of 5S stupa 


CORNER TOWER OF 
4$ STUPA 


^ CORNER TOWFB OF 
ST? STOP* 


4* P * I» R « 
SUPERINTENDENT 


.A. 


archaological survey* 


CENTRAL cmaE. 
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NALANDA EXCAVATIONS 

STUPA SITE NS 3 

SECTION THROUGH EAST FACADE 


Pr.A-nf XLIIL 



a O 
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Q rf 

Zi; 
u Z 

CC OJ 

< u 


<o 

h~ 


Ctl 
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LU 
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NALANDA EXCAVATIONS. 


JT.ATli XUV- 



(a) Kala.wi>Ax Bhohze mfilpi ntdM MosJiRTBnv Srri Ifo. J. BBtfiriui JlJTiiATt*H, POimtAir- (ft) Nalahua, Bhasse lbaab or TibJ. maimKJf.AiWEii. toom Momab- 
mo iBoirrscHVUi ntuu thh utkov BtruoitA. Fonsu 11>2U-^ (AmiB cLEAKuto). Tttif 8 it» Xo. A, Bevaj-ala aTiiAtoM. Fuujfo lOSO-37. 

(Abteb i^E4-^isa], 












JiXFLO RATION, PAHARPUll, 


Platte XLV. 








































































EXPLORATION. PAHARPUR. 


PUlTE XLVI 



(c) P^nAnH'n, Bui Tiniuy mahuafa *«d A,.TE-cuA3iBit« or Main Teuplj^ spo^a picpp asp ^ Pamamuil PniAii pam or Gdfta pkeiop is wm™! masdapa 

^JlUWAlfs 

















KXPLOBATION. PAnABPUtt, 


Platk XLVJL 



(Jy Eo:rjj;jLKx Aifj> iucifc j*) UuwQOOi^iL 4SJi cxiubju {J} Ym^^UAOA cue am^QiLraiiu;^ 





























Plati XLVm, 



{0 Asa), tyf IlnA»Hu£S4. 
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EXPLOI^TION, PAHARPUB, SABFTAEt JHJCWAEI, NAPUKRE ASD DHAILMAXAGAR. 




(a) pAfi^BTim. SromE jmaqb ot 
HzvjunA. 


(1^) Visirsu TAiJ.iST 7H031 EAsnh^ 



{fl Stoke niAtic a^ SimapaHj Absajm- 









(flj StOSZ VAm>Illltl IMAGS fnoM 
XATraTTR, ai^TBBJIEDAJRAD. 



fe] YAaTTDHJLa^A prom Juiwahi- 
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y) Hwajba inaoz^ nao^^XEi moM 

DBABMAKAOAIt^ BtATI. 



















LXl-LOliAXION. SACSARJUNIKONDA, 


Plum U 


r 


I 



(a) ThR GbJUT at KAQAnTTTNIlCOl^DA. 
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{fr) NAOiftnrsttONTJA. NAn-iHAiiAflom?. ExfiTiTsii aosAfTERr *xii amiiai. rmfL*. 















ITXPTjOKATtOX, XACr.mTUXTKOMlA 


Flatj! LL 



(f) io (ip Aj 1*4 






































KS PLO R iTlON. NAGAEJrXIKONDA. 


Ft^rR U(dik 



(t}«p(d) Bbit A, ttitKM B.7, KkiM B, tsp 


































KXPLORATION. NAQAR.!DNTKOSBA. 


FLAtX LU. 



(tt) JfAA-KKLt^r IliOIN Nex 




















































Eim^ItATION. pagan. 


PtiATZ LUL 



P*flAH, Moir™ witAB NAOATfiR TMirLlE, BiaiAtss or *!f fiSCAVATBO PBOtsfAi, (•) FlOOBJIOIfjAWBCrATirOITBBni (/) Paoax, Bbobie stupa tllT,0O 

A HDiVEO Twru AT Nattaiuv. luinii) nr a hdtsxd txmI'ui at 






















































KXl'LOIiATION. PAGAN AND KMAW!i.\. 


I'lATJt LIP. 































































taCPLOJiATION. H ,\l A WZA, 


Puji LV. 



I S. Hmavu, TBRRifflffri votitk wrumk. q iwn 10- iW(3«iaTiitir arovt *i: 
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EXFLORATIOR HUfAWZA. 


PUTE LVl, 
























THEASURK TROVE. BROXZE INTIQnmBS FROif JHEWARt 


Plat* LVII. 





(a) JItcri&TORa ibhtl*. 


(4) Asp tAtsriD uuox ot Strobm ut 


(e) VajxJUasa OTnumA iuiqe. 


((0 Isscusis DUOS or h hkimUparki^mudri, 
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